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PREFACE 


Tlae histoiy ol the Vijayanagar Empire occupies a period of 
well over three centuries (1336-1650 A,D.) , It marks the culmina- 
tion of the achievements, political and cultural, of the people of 
South India in the days when they had not fallen under foreign 
domination. And tire Empire at its greatest extent covered practi- 
cally the whole of the modem Presidency of Madras, the Indian 
States in the area included, and extended for a time to Ceylon and 
parts of Burma. The outline of the history of this ‘Forgotten 
Empire' was first presented by Robert Sewell in a celebrated book 
published in 1900. 

Since then there has been a steady accession of much new mate- 
rial owing to the activities of the Archaeological departments in 
Madras, Mysore and Ti’avancore, the publications of numerous 
works of literature and travel in various languages, the editing in 
extenso or calendaring of public records from the archives of 
diiTorent govornments and the fresh study and interpretation of old 
collections of materials like the Mackenzie Manuscripts. 

The study of Vijayanagar has necessarily occupied a considera- 
ble place in the work of the University department of Indian His- 
tory and Archaeology since Its inception in 1914. Its first Professor, 
Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, inaugurated the 
University Historical Series with a scliolarly edition of some of the 
Sources of Vijayanagar History and made many striking contribu- 
tions to the subject which are well known to all students. The ex- 
pansion of the department in 1928 by the addition of a Reader and 
a Lecturer has made it possible to plan the work of the department 
on Vijayanagar History on a more extended scale. The present 
Reader, Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, was already a specialist in 
Vijayanagar History when he joined the department in 1931, and 
very soon after, he published tWo books with the titles : 

(1) ' Vjjayanagara, Origin of the City and the Empire 

(2) Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara. 

The present work of Mn Mahalingam is calculated to supple- 
ment from the Tamil side the social and administrative studies 
begun in The Third Dynasty, and I venture to express the hope that 
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the hook, hy the choice of its Ihome and the competence of iis treat 
ment will be found to fulfil this purpose. 

Further work on the subject is being done, and n very consido 
rable collection of ‘Further Sources of Vijaynnagnr History’ i.s al 
ready in the Press. 


University of Madras, 
30 - 8 - 1940 . 


K. A. N. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 


j The true history q£ au empire does not consist in the “ endless 
procession ol Ichigdoms and despots/’ the court intrigues, the inter- 
minable wars waged by the kings and the suppression of the 
Rebellious feudatories, but is to be found in its administrative and 
social development. » The study of the administrative institutions 
bf an empire, the daily activities of the people, their religious and 
pocial observances, their literary activities and artistic attainments, 
Is at least as important as its political history. To lay stress on 
ihe importance of the social history of an empire does not mean, 
however, that it must be studied at the expense of its political 
history. A study of political history is important, for, as Vincent 
Smith remarks, “ the more attractive story of Indian tho ugh t as 
cxpi'Gssod in religmh and philosophy, "literature," art and science 
"annoT'Bo'wfnten In telligib l y unless i t i s bui lt on the solid foun da- 
'tio n br~d ynasti~c history which alone can furnish the indispensable 
chrbn^ogical basi s.’^; 

I In one sense the history of the world is the history of empires. 
The world has witnessed the rise, growth and decay of many em- 
pires. Ibcy have been reared by great statesmen and notable 
administrators, hut soon after the removal of their strong arms 
there appear signs of decay in the empires and after a struggling 
existence for a few more years they finally disappear. | 
Such have been the Babylonian, the Assyrian and the 
iSgyplian empires. Coming nearer home, [ India was the 
scene of .such empires as those of the Nandas, the Maur- 
yas, the Guptas and Colas, and of Vijayanagar. AE the empires 
had only relatively short leases of life ; hut each of these has left 
some traces of its existence, and but for such contributions these 
empires would have been forgotten long age/. 

9 

The pyramids which recaE the Egsrptian empire and its glory 
are not only the result of forced labour and prodigal expenditure 
but also a Standing monument of what may seem to us to be mis- 
directed energy. The Cola Impire has left behind it huge temples 
with their exquisitely carved sculptures. Great Tamil Elerary 

1. Oxford History of India, Intro., p. idii. ' 

V.A.— 1 
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celebrities flourished under the Cola klu^H aiul many nl titi'u* works 
have come down to us. Likewise, lho| umiiuv Lm has 

left permanent traces of its existence. Tlicrt' is no tu'ld ot uiitliuvd 
lilo whi^ Vijayanagar has not influenceil. In llm lioUls ot la'llgnin, 
literaturo, arts au^Eolitics_ the Vijayanagar cmpiiv t'oulril)uU'(l 
‘inucBnhaT is of p ermaircnl value. / 

*. The empire itself was founded by a band of hvi* brullu’i’N m 
I the second quarter of the fourteontlr ceninry to cheek tlie onrush 
1 of Islam into South India. The invasions of M.ulunnmail bin 
Tughlak and the subsequenl troubles given by the Miihaininad.ms 
to the Hindus of South India led lo the rise of a feeling of poli- 
tical unity among them which ultimately resulted in the founda- 
tion of the Vijayanagar empire.^ 

Harihara, Kampa, Bukka, Marappa and Muddappa, the foun- 
ders of the empire, expanded the empire on all sides and ruled each 
over a portion of it. Kumara Kampala, the son of Bukka, extend- 
ed the empire in the south as far as Madura, thus putting an <'U(1 
to the Sultanate of Madura. Diu’ing the reign of Bukka I the 
Bahmani kingdom was founded in A.D. 13'17 by I.tasau (latigu, 
just north of the river Since then l)t)Lh Uu‘ Muiumuuatlun 

Sultans of the north and the Hindu litiyas of the tioiilli 
waged many wars. Bukka was .sw'ceeded by Harihara H 
who died in A.D. 1404,K\ After a short duspule over lh(' hueeesj.ioti 
Deva Eaya I ascended ihe throne in A.D. 140K and rukxl til! about 
1422 and was succeeded by his son Vijaya llaya* win* occupied the 


2. About the origin o! the city and the empire of Vijayanagar there has 
been a good deal of controversy among scholars. Thwe are two sohoola of 
opinion on the question, one holding that the empire was of Karnataka origin 
and the other holding that it was of Telidgana origin. See In tliis connec- 
tion Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 23 ; Rice, Epigrapftia CamafAca, Vol. vi, 
Intro.j p. 21 ; S. K. Aiyangar, South India under the Muhamviadan Invaders, 
pp. 171 and 181-83 ; B. Krishna Sastri, A.S.K., 1907-08, p, 230 ; 1900-10, p. 160 ; 
T. A. Gopinatha Eao, Epigrapftta Indico, Vol. xv, p, 84 ; R. Satyanatha Ayyar, 
The Nayaks of Madura, pp. 3-4 ; Rev. H. Heras, The Beginnings of Vijaya'- 
nagara, pp. 1-43 ; Dr. B. A, Saletore, Social and Political Life in the 
Vijdponagora Empire, Vol. I, pp. 82-112; S. Srikantaya, Founders 
of Vijayanagara, p. 3. Contra Dr. N. Venkata Bamanayya, Kamyili and 
Vijayanagara, pp. 21-33; Vijayanagara The Origin of the City and the 
Empire, pp. 3-52. While aU other scholars gre agreed on the point that Iho 
empire was founded about the year 1336 Dr. Saletore argues that it was founded 
only ten years later, in 1346 : op. cit., pp. 82-112. 

3. Recent epigraphies evidence shovrs that Deva Raya 1 wn.s succeeded 
by his son Ramacandra (Mjr.R,, 317 of 1931-32; Rep,, para 35),— Ed. 
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throne for a short time. His son Deva Raya 11 who succeeded him* 
was the most distinguished rulor of the first dynasty ol the Vijaya-I 
nagar sovereigns. Ho suiTei-ed heavy losses in men and money on 
account of reverses at the hands of the Bahmani Sultans, who 
massacred the Hindu women and children without mercy and took 
delight in sliedding Hindu blood. Heiice Deva Raya II, who reali- 
‘sod the inferiority of the Hindu forces, and was impressed with 
the superioi’ity of the Muhammadan cavalry, introduced reforms in 
the organization of his army. His reign is also important for the 
literary celebrities who lived in his court, and the foreign travellers 
Nicolo dei Conti, an Italian, and Abdur Razak, a Persian, who 
visited his court. Deva Raya 11 was succeeded successively by 
Mallikarjuna^ and Virupals^a who were comparatively weak 
rulers; 

The weak rule of the two sovereigns facilitated the rise into 
prominence of Saluva Narasimha, who finally usurped the throne 
in A.D. 1485 and had himself crowned king. He was an efficient j 
ruler, and sot himself to the reorganisation of the administration! 
of the empire, and succeeded in his arduous task. He was followed 
by Imraa^i Navasiuiha who had as his ministers successively Narasa 
Nayaka and Vlra Naxuslmha. The latter usurped the throne in 
A.D. 1507, and after a .short roign of three years bequeathed th^ 
tlu’ono to his step-brolher Krsnadeva Raya, perhaps the greatostj 
and the most distinguished of the Vijayanagar kings. 

x/Kr^adova Raya began his reign with a determination to re- 
trieve the losses in the territories of his kingdom, and pursued his 
object with success. He put down the rebellious feudatories within 
his own empire and defeated and conquered Prataparudra Gaja- 
pati, the ruler of Orissa. He humbled the pride of the Bijapur 
Sultan and conquered him. His empire extended from the b^nks 
of the river Kr?na in the north to Cane C omorin in the. south- He 
was an enlightened ruler, and during his time the administration 
of the empire was systematised and perfected. He was a cultured 
.ruler, and a number of scholars adorned his court. He was h im- 
self the author, of m any works in Te lxjgu and Sanskrit. Xokgjnany 
oriental sovereigns "he was tolera nt of al l religious sects though 
K& -way himself a st au nch Vaisn aya. It was d uring his time that 
th'e' Portuguese' ’"^^aSlisfie J IHeir po wer in certain portio ns of 
western India. 


4. Bpigraphicnl evidence indicates that the immediate "successor of Deva 
Rayo II was Vijaya Raya II (M.K.R., 190C-07, para 55).— Ed. 
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Kr§)ja Raya was succeeded on the Ihvone by his slop-brotlier 
.^cyuta Raya who in spite o£ his numerous dilfieullies ruled 
overThfe'empiro with success. Jle left hi.s throne to his .son Veukato 
who lost his life in a palace rcvolulimi afler a brief rule for a 
few monihs after his accession. Salakarfiiu Tirumala .seized th(' 
Ihrono ; but he was slain by Eani ara1a> a .son-in-law of Krsnadeva 
Raya and a groat ruler. As a result of this, Acyuta’s neplunv 
Sadaii va ascended the throne. Ho was a weak ruler and the oni' 
dominating personality who swayed the destinies of the empire 
during his time was Rama Raia. He set his Muhammadan neighbours 
one against the other and crippled their power to a considerahle 
extent. But they soon realised the folly of their disunion, formed 
a «rand alliance among themselves, and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Hindus of the south led by Rama Raia and his 
brothers at Ihe historic haltlo of Raksas Tangdi in A.D. 

Rama Raia himself died in the battle! The city of Vijayanaenr 
was partially destroyed by the Muhammadans. But soon order 
was restored in. South India and the Hindu empire regained ils 
original po.sition. and power. 

Though Sadaj^iva was still alive, 1'Imm nln proclaimed himself 
empei'or and ascended the throne in AiT).'T570. IIi' was ilu' first 
ruler of the Aravidu lino of kin g.s. He reslored order in the empire. 
He was succeeded in order by his sons, SrT Rohga T and Venkata It. 
Venkata was the greatest prince of the Aravidvi line. Ho cluu'igod 
his capital to Candragiri and from there ruled his omp^ He 
was a patron of Scholars. During his time the Porlugu|j|^tnod 
great influence not only in his court hut also in the whole^^out'| 
India. He died in 1614. 

The empire after his death passed on to the hands of Rama, 
Peda Venkata III and Sri Ranga III. This last ruler, though liim- 
self efficient and capable of ruling a vast empire, could not succeed 
in his work,, for the circumstances under which he came to power 
were not favourable for him to achieve his object of unifying the 
empire and reviving the glories of Vijayanagar. His reign is a 
record of the treachery of lus feudatories and the intcrnecinp 
warfare in his empire. The Nfiyaks of Madura and Tanjoro, and 
the Odes^s of Mysore bec^e too powerful for him. The inter- 
vention of the Bijapur Sultans in South Indian affdlEre made his task 
all the more difficult. After him the empire dwindled in size a nd 
importance, and it was finally destroyed "by Tippu Sultan who 
set fire to Anegondi in 1786. 
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Jt is generally said that i n mediaev al Europe feudalism was a 
necessity of th e times. S iimlayly the particulfut’ icarm. of gnv ppn- 
monl that oHhined in Vijayanagar was a nece^ity of the period. 
The very fact that in the Vijayanagar empire there existed, side by 
side with one another, various heterogeneous elements, diverse 
interests and communities, necessitated a monarchical form of 
government, _ The king stood out as the symbol of unity in the 
empire. He was not an absolute or autocratic ruler, for his powers 
were limited by certain chocl« and balances of a more or less con- 
ventional an^ customary character. Cuslwn ruled in many cases in 
the levy of taxes. Different methods’* were adopted for the collec- 
tion of the revenues of the government, and in certain cases the 
taxes were farmed out to bidders. Different methods were adopt- 
ed for the recruitment to the army, and the king depended largely 
on feudal levies in times of war. The administration of justice was 
organised in such a way as to suit the convenience of the people. 
Disputes wore decided in a majority of cases by arbitration, or 
cases wore tried locally by the local people. Tlie provincial ad- 
ministration was organised in a way which satisfied the requii'e- 
ments of the age. In many cases the officers of government were 
romunoralod by assignments of the income due to ihe government, 
Iij tho local areas , the old villago as semblies actively functioned and 
did very u.soful local service. Hie temple’tras a centre of cultural 
and economic activity in {he locdi areas, and the guilds were other 
local bodies that played a prominent part in the administration. 
Thus these aspects of the polity and administration of the Vijasm- 
nagar empire deserve careful study.' 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries constituted a period of 
great religious unrest in South India owing to the Muhammadan 
invasions. The Vijayanagar empire which was founded to protect 
the Hindu civilization not only stood as a bulwark against Muham- 
madan aggressions but also encouraged the growth of certain 
religious cults by creating the peaceful atmosphere necessary for 
their development. One of such cults was th e Vithoba cu lt which 
is based_.on hhnliU . The renaissance in the field of religion and 
philosophy also led to the coming into prominence of great philo- 
sophical disputants and thinkers like Vidyaranya, Akfobhya 
Muni, Vedanta Desika, Vyasaraya Tirtha, Appayya Dik§ita and 
Tatacarya. The period saw- the rise of certain popular religious 
movements like Tehgalai Vaisijavism, which were more liberal in 
character. Though these religious movements split the Hindu 
society into many camps they did the signal serWee of rallying 
them against the onslaughts of Islami 
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The spread of the power of Vijayanasar ovt'r llu' of 

South India caused the nuRvation of the people from <m(' part ot 
tho peninsula to the other. The patvonagt' which the Ka.\'a.‘. extend- 
ed to learned men and religious leaclievh, e.specially tlu' 
altracted a large number of Brahmaivs from the south, who '>et1l' d 
down permanently in ihe Tolugn and Kanatwse districts. 'llutluT 
also came a good number of Sudi'as who entered the civil .s(>rvice 
of the government, besides merchants, particularly tin* llcris, W'ho 
flocked to villages and towns for purposes of trade. Similarly, there 
was an influx of the Telugu and ihc Kanarese people into th(' Tamil 
districts. The Rayas bestowed estates on their dependents, who 
settled down all over the Tamil country with their followers. The 
natural consequence of this intermigration was the transfer of enr- 
tain castes into a new environment. Thus, the Balijas, Kammas, 
Re^dis and the various sects of Iho Telugu speaking Brahmans who 
were alien elements in tho social structure of the Tamil country 
found their way into it, and got themselves acclimatised to their 
new environment in course of lime. In the same manutu', tin* 
Pillais, the Mudaliars, tho Arava Velamas, and the diirereiit .s(*cl.“ 
of tho Tamil-.spoaking Brahmans loft Ihoir native 1.*ni<l and nvadc 
the northern districts of tho empiro their permanent abode. 

Literature received the fostering care of the Rayas of Vi java- 
nagar. The sovereigns extended their patronage lo Sanskrit and 
Telugu literature. According to tradition the empire itself wa.s 
founded under tho auspices of the great sage and scholar, Vidyfi- 
ranya. Sayapa, who lived in the lime of Harihara T, Bukka T, and 
Harihara II, earned undying celebrity as tho commentator of the 
Vedas. The court of almost every Vijayanagar king was adonied 
by a number of scholars. Kpgiiiadeva Raya was, as already noted, 
himself a great scholar and author of Telugu and Sanskrit works. 
In his court flourished groat and notable scholars like Allasani 
Peddana, Nandi (Mukku) Timmana and others. Kanarese litera- 
ture also flourished in that age ; but it does not seem to have re- 
ceived such great patronage as Sanskrit or Telugu got under the 
Vijayanagar kings. 

The contribution of Vijayanagar to art and architecture was 
not inconsiderable. These kings were great builders. During 
their time were constructed many strategical fortresses, big 
palaces, spacious ter g^k? with huge tpwers rising into the sky, re- 
markable not only-^®?^ massiveness of their size but also for the 
details of decoraUoiy, Sculpture and painting they contain. Many 
of these works are perfect specimens of art. The scenes from the 
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Rrtinayftiia painted on the walls of the iiiner pralcara of the Rama - 
sva mi temple at Kumbakoaam in the Taniore district are sure to 
evoke the unstinted admir'ation of any person who visits the place. 
The most striking of the monuments are the romantic ruins of 
Harapi now “ an open air museum of Hindu monuments ”, winch 
recall to mind the glories of what was once a great and flourishing 
city. There are also many other monuments which stand to this 
day, in different degrees of dilapidation, to speak of the wealth and 
prosperity of the empire of Vijayanagar. A few of them are the 
forts of Penugopda, Candragiri, Vellore and Jinji, the thousand and 
hundred-pillared manpupas at Ka}ahasti, Tiruvannamalai, the 
towers at Cidamharam, Tiruvagepamalai and Madura, and the huge 
palaces and halls at the last mentioned place. The accounts of the" 
contemporary travellers like Abdur Razak and Paes which des- 
cribe the paintmgs and sculpture at the imperial court of Vijaya- 
nagar clearly show that the allied arts of sculpture and painting 
had attained a high degree of perfection under the Rayas. jT 

Unlike tho earlier invaders of India like the Greeks, Bactrians 
and Huns who mingled freely with the indigenous population and 
became absorbed into them, the Muharomadana preferrcd_^^ 
remain a distinct community, and tried to preserve their purity 
and individuality; but they have influenced Indian society and 
institutions, and similarly have been influenced by them. 
The introduction of the pointed arch, and the construction of 
ma-ntapas with barrel-^aped roofs, instead of the flat terrace, 
which was a distinct characteristic of the Dravidian style 
of architecture, was due largely to the influence of the Muham- 
madan scfiool of art and architecture. Deva Raya II copied the 
example of the Muhammadans for the improvement of the organi- 
zation of his army. 

Thus the administrative and social history of Vijay^gar is 
of great interest. South India has not, however, been islamised 
to the same extent to which North India has been, and it continues 
to preserve ihe old form of Hinduism intact without allowing alien 
influences to act on it to any very large extent. Tiffs preservation 

t ‘ of Hindu religion, literature and art, which are peculiar to South 
India and “differ widely from the more familiar forms of the 
north,” has been due to the Vijayanagar empire. Owing to the 
constant menace of Muhanamadan invasions, Hindu society had to 
be reorganised and a certain amount of hardening and deffning of 
rights and duties of the various castes and commmfflies of the 
‘ ■ ijUdu society was felt necessary. As Dr. S. K, Aiyangar truly 
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says, “U may safely he said that for Ri)t>d and fiU' I'Vil Ihe iircst iu 
day Hinduisna of South India retains tlio Inuu llial it rt'ceived under 
Vijayanagar winch ought to be given the credit <tl huvin;t iireserv- 
cd Hinduism such as it is 


6. Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, p. 312. 
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Section I 
The King 

toe working i3f" ^^jiiqnarchical Ibrm pf. government depends) 
largHy on the personality of the sovereignj Mighty empires inf 
India have risen under strong liings and fallen under weak' ones! 
Candragupta and Asoka built the Mauryan empire, but with the 
succession of weak kings like Birhadratha, its era of decadence 
begariTl The Gupta empire was reared into existence by kings 
lilce 'Samudragupta and Candragupta 11^ but crumbled under a 
succession of weak rulers. fThe Vijayanagar empire was no excep- 
tion to this. It Tbas foun^eff^and strengthened by the enthusiastic 
brotliors Harihara and Buklca,‘ and its administration was stabilised 
successively by Deva Raya II, S^uva Narasimha and Kp^adeva 
Raya!| Iti jiho Vijayana^M empi rtJ as in o thges^governod under a 
monarchical constitutior^^e kin g wa s the head..of the adminislra-i 
tipn and ocoupied'a supreme position in the State. In fact, the king* 
w^’tl^plvbl of the machinery oFadn^sf^ioi^ 

/According to andent Hindu political thinkers the State con- 
sist^ of seven elements of which the lijin^ was the mos t imTD ortant.i 
The well-being of "the State depended largely on the harmonious 
working of those elements and on their joint effort for tlxe common 
weal. We have the evidence ol the Amuktamalyada of Kpspadeva 
Raya to show that the king was the most important of the seven 
members of the body politic.) The royal poet emphasises the fact 
that the emperor (Sarvabhauma) should be able to enforce his 
commands.® 


1. The seven elements of the State are : (1) SvS mixi (lord) , (2) 

(minister), (3) Jampada (territory), (4) Durga (fort), (5) Koia (treasury), 
(6) Dap4a (army) and (7)’Mltra (ally). See, for instance, Motaj/o PwrU/pa, 
Ch. 220i V. 19. ‘ 

2. Amuktamalyaia, canto 4, v. 206, tr. in the Journal of Imdion History, 
Vol. VI, Pt. II, by the late A. Rangasvimi Sarasvati of the" Madras %igraphy 
Department. 

V.A.— a 
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This receives corroboration Irom the NaoaraLmmnhi aiul Hit' 
Sa-plMgapaddhaii, a series of verses addressed lo Saluvii Nani- 
siihha. These works are now available only in Iraamenls, auil 
even a superficial study of them loaves on us llie impresMun lhal 
the king was the most important figure in the Vijayanagar blalo. 

Coronation. In all Hindu kingdoms the coroiiiilion was an 
important ceremony. Ij jtrnv i de d-the lcgaL.sanction to j^e selection^ 
oin-mlei:-aa!Lcmferrod on him the title to govern. ^iVyaya-.^ 
nagar kings in'' common with* the ancient Hindu kin^ had their j 
Q[^rjnSicoi§,rdu]y,_pe]?orme3'j /The accounts of contumpoi*aryi 
foreign travellers make mention of these coronations, and they re- 
ceive confirmation from several inscriptions. On the death of 
Harihara II, however, three of his sons, Bukka H, who was the 
Yuvaraja during lus father’s reign, Virupak§a Hand Deva Raya I, 
each Tnndo a bid for the empire, assumed imperial titles and made 
grants independently of one another.'^ 

Thus during this period of confusion at Vijayanagar (1404- 0(5) 
these three z:ulers appear lo have each had some support, though 
it is not apparent from the evidence available that Bukku U and 
"Virupakfa I wore crowned kings. The coronation of Di'va RTiya I 
however expheit mention in the inscriptions. Wo do nol 
know, however, why Deva Raya I was crowned king in preforcnco 
to Bukka 11 who had already acted as the Yuvaraja and had been 
Co-r^er with his father for some time. 

/ ^ special cdurt (Durbar) was held to celebrate the coronation 

i whidi was attended b]y_ die subordinate kings tM. leaders of 
I the community For in stance, as the Krsnardyavijayamf of Kumara 
Dhurjati says, the coronation of Kysriadlva Raya was attended by 
various feudatory chiefs of whom the following were important: 
Araviti Bukka Raju, the chiefs of Owk, the chiefs of Nandela and 
Velgddu besides others.® . ^ 

The details of the ceremony are interesting. The Brahman 
Purohita placed a fillfjt of sold on the forehead of the kin g, and 
after due prayers and the chanting of the relevant liiantras pomed 
the qbhi s scana water on the kin g. It is said, for instance, lhal the 
coronation of Venkata II was performed by TAtayarya the king’s 
guru and by other Brahmans.® 


3. See Prabhakara Sastri, CStupadyaviaV'imanjarl, pp, 34-41, 

4. EJ; XV, pQ. 13-14 ; M.B.R., 1921, paras 46 and 47. 

5. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 129. 

6. E.C., Vn, Sh. 83. 
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I^The mnistors appear to have had a voice in Ihe selection,of thej “i 

and as'such they took an important part’in his a^intihentJ^ 
Nay, wo have the testimony of inscriptions to show that it was the ' 
ministers that had the coronation performed. Saluva Timma who 
had a partiality for Krsna Raya played the role of chief minister 
and crowned him king on the death of Vira Narasimha. A hthic 
record from the Nagamahgalam taluk in the Mysore district supplies 
us with the interesting information that Sadasiva Maharaya wast 
anointed king by Rama Raia, the Prime Minister, and the other^ 
chief ministers, (amatya tilakaih) ? 

The coronation had an important constitutional significance! 
The assumption of royalty implied a recognition of his responsi- 
bility by the king. Here there is a close similarity between the 
idea of ancient ILndu kingship and mediaeval monarchy. In the 
Vcdic period the king took an ^tlAhat he would ^le his ^ople\ 
iustly and according to tlie rules d^harmaX Similarly the^ings / 
of*'Virayanaqar t ook the oathTyne spirit qf^hich was _tho. §fimc./ 
The occa.sion was one of mirUii and joy and the kmgs then mada 
lai'go grants_to^ temples and Brahnmns. ’ 

The Yuvar aja. In ancient India the reigning sovereigns gener- 
ally nominated' their hoirs-apparent and bequeathed the empire to 
thorn. Tlio oldest prince w as go norallv chospn as the successor and 
failin g him the choice fel l upo^ ome other member^ worthy j)f the 
di stinc tion_and respoftsibij^. Pn the Vijayanagar empire also the 
kings appointed their successor and anointed them as Yuvarajas 
'during their own life -time^ A copper-plate grant of Harihara II 
states that Harihara I ap pointed hi s brother Bukka Raja as ] 

I ' \ 

Speaking about Diva Raya I Wilson writes : “ His grants begin 
three years before those of the predecessor’s terminate. This cir- 
cumstance recurs in the succeeding rei^, making it probable that 
the practice prevailed which was common in the remote periods of 
Hindu history of a monarch’s associating with him towards the 
close of his roign, his son and successor as Yuvaraja or Csesar.”® 
Literary evidence also corroborates the prevalence of tMs 
system. The Acyutardyabhyudayam of Rajanatha Dipdima says 



7. E.C., IV, Ng. 58. 

8. E.C., V, Cn. 256. 

9. Asiatic Researches, xx, pp. 8-9. 
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that with the coronation of Acyuta as ompci’oi*) Pina Vehkat.uiri, 
the king’s son, was anointed the Crown Pi'iiice.^® 

Generally the yu'oarajn'paiiahhi^iil<am was ('elt'hi’ait'd wlu'U 
the Crown Prince had gained all theoretical knowlotly.t' ol admini' 
stration. But under certain circumstances the Crown rrince wa . 
anointed Yumraja though he happened to be v('ry young. Ttiat 
was due perhaps to the fact that the reigning kings Ic'ared that sue- 
cession to the throne would ho disputed aftox' their death. It was 
so when Kr§na Raya appointed his son Tivumala as Yurariija in 
A,D. 1524 when he was but six years oldd^ 

I y* During the period of his li’aining the Yttvprfijn was placed 
tender the tutelage of able teachers who taught him the Sastras, 
the knowledge of which was necessary for a king. He also acquir- 
ed knowledge in the science of weapons such a.s sara, asi (sword) , 
astro (missile, bow, arrow) , and in horse-riding and other similar 
arts necessary for princes,^* Ho also learnt the line axdii. Pi'iuca 
Raghunatha of Tanjore, for instance, was a ma.sler in lhi‘ art of 
muac and was a groat composer, himself designin'* stweval 

Mere theory cannot sulHcicntly oguip a ruler for the avtliKuus 
task of administration and a period of practical training wn"* con- 
sidered necessary. TJjorcforo whe n the prince bf\cl ri'!U‘lH;d the 
maturity of age to be j^ScocTHTcHarge of the adminisimliimjf he 
f app ointed tlie'vTc'broy "of govwnor ol one of the provlrico.s, an 
offic^e Jvhich helped him to come into contact with the problems of 
state a nd acqui r^training in the administration. J, 

In this connection we can examine the so called system of Co- 
rulorship that is said to have prevailed in Uic Vijayanagar court. 
This is a question of some constitutional importance. If we arc to 
say that there was a Co-ruler as distinct from the Yttuarajo, what 
was his constitutional position and in what relation did he stand to 
the Ymardja ? 


10. S. K, Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 158. 

11. According to Nuniz, Kysnadeva Raya abdicated and enthroned his son 
Tirumala as the king of Vljayanageir (not as Yuoaraja) and Krjna lUiya 
himself hecame his son’s Prime Minister. But it appears, as we shall see sub- 
sequently that Tirumala was only made the Yworajd. And Nuniz says that 
Eirsnadeva Raya appointed his brother, Acyutadeva Raya, as his successor, 
which is home out by a copper-plate of Acyuta. (B.C., ix, Db. 30.) 

12. Gahgadevi, Madhuraviiayam, canto 3, vv. 2 and 3. 

13. Yajnanaiayana Dlhtita, SftMtvaratnfikarum, canto 5. 
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An inscription from the Bangalore taluk states that Bukka I 
was Co-ruler witli his brother .Harihara When fixing the regnal 
period of Viiaya Raya, Gopinatha Rao concludes that he might 
have ruled only for six months. His conclusions are based on tho 
following evidence. Deva Raya I appears to have died in 1422. 
Harihara III, a son of Deva Raya I, made a grant in A.D. 1422 in 
order that his father “ inight attain with certainty to the world of 
merit Vijaya Bhupali ascended the throne, but as Deva 
Raya II appears in a few epigraphs with imperial titles in §1345 
(A.D. 1423),^® Vijaya Raya must have died by then. He argues 
that since grants are made for the merit of Deva Raya I in A.D. 

1422, and since Deva Raya II appears with imperial titles early in 

1423, Vijaya Raya must have occupied the throne only for six or 
seven months.^’ But the assumption of imperial titles by Deva 
Raya II did not mean that Vijayh Raya had died by that time for 
we find a few inscriptions of Vijaya dated 1424-5.^® Vijaya 
Raya I was himself ruling over the Mulubagal Raiyo 
bolwcon 140G and 1416. On the strength of these facts, Von- 
kayya and Krishna Sa.s1ri are inclined to think that Vijaya 
Raya and Dova Raya II wei*c Co-regenis respoclivoly under their 
fathons.*® Venkayya concludes his argument by remarking, “it 
inav of course be .supposed that VEra Vijaya was consecrated king 
while his father was alive and reigning, and the same might have 
been the case with Deva Raya II.” Gopinatha Rao, however, as- 
.'’eris that “ there is no precedent in the history of the first Vijaya- 
nagar dsmasty for anointing a person before the death of his pre- 
decessor.”®® Bui it appears that Iho essential difference between 
these two views is due to the fact that they seem to hold that the 
Yuuarajn and the Co-regent were two different persons. But such 
an assumption is beside the mark, for in the light of the inscriptions 
bearing on this question, we have to assume that it was geneijallyt 
the Yvvaraja that was the Co-ruler during the time of Lis predeces-\ 
sor, during which period he assumed imperial fitles arid ruled more ] 


14. E.C., IX, Bg. 59. The text runs as follows: Snmanu Mahammdal- 
Skiaran ... Sri Vira Ariyappa Udaiyarum Bukkana Vdaiyarum Prtwi rflcci- 
yam paniia nitka. 

15. E.C„ IV, Gp. 24. 

16. E.C., VIII, Tl. 14 ; Sb. 565 

17. E.I., XV, p. 14. 

18. V.R., II. 1460-A. 

19. See M.E.R., 1907, para 54; A.SJI., 1907-08, p. 247. 

20. E.I., XV, p. 15. 
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or loss independently in his prfivinc^ Tliont;h the sons of a rulin'* 
sovereign were generally sent out as provinciaj^kieriiys, yi'l ii -{v'as 
only one among them thai was nominated the Yiiivi »•/*)« or C'o-rultM* ; 
and he ascended the throne after the death of Iii'-i pi’ 0 (lc'ro>,sor.-'*^ 


^ It seems that the leading people in the ('inpire had 
a voice in the choice of the heir. On Ihi' death of Sri 
Rahga I and his hrolher Rama, Veuhatn II aseoiuled the Vijaya- 
nagar throne in 1586, to the exclusion of Tirumala, the son of Rama, 
and with the "unanimous vote of all Ihe classes.” A Jesuit letter 
says: “After the demise of this Prince’s father the kingdom was 
given by the unanimous vote of all ihe classes to the brother of the 
deceased (Rama IH) , i.e., the one that is ruling ai present, reject- 
ing the rights of the deceased’s children who on account of their 
age were not able to rule over a kingdom.”®® It i.s. however, doubt- 
ful if there was a voting syslom and all the people took part in the 
choice of a Idng. l it is only likely that a few of the Ipadiug nohlt'S 
• if the empire might have boon conauHed by ihe empemr jivho 
i ^ght dheir'xitppoTIr'^hen ho nomingted some one.who itonjtl not 
laTC come to' ifio throne under tli^ ordinary rules ‘itK^uiuc, 
ftucces ^nJ ' 

A The selection of the ruler appears 1o have been made gem'rally 
pn the presence of the ministesrs and nobles. On Ihlf! W(' htwe llu* 
evidence of Earradas who .says that jusi Ihroo day.s before his 
death, Venkata II, in the presence of hi,s ‘ coptains handed over 
the Government of his vasi empire to his nephew Sri Rahga II 
generally known as Cikka Raya. On the advice of some of the 
‘ captains ’ present on the ofccasion Cikka Raya accepted the 
kingdom, though not himself anxious to ascond the throne. An- 
other reason why he agreed to :^oulder the responsibility was 
that Venkata had no legitimate son to succeed him.®® 

/ 

vAbdictttion. j^As in ancient India a few of the ruling sovereigns 
of Vijayanagar abdicated in favour of their sona in the evening of 
their lives and retired from active politici.to spend the rest of their 
time in pious meditation. \ Thus according to the account of 


21. CP. 6 of 1905-06. Saletore also takes the view that the system of joint 
rule prevailed under the Vijayanagar kingSf. hut the theory requires stronger 
evidence to he proved. 

22. Letter from Pr. N. Pimenta, quoted by Rev. H. Heras in the Amvidw 
Dynasty, I, p. 301. 

23. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 223-4, 
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RajanaLha DuirUma, Gun^a, ihe faUicr o£ Saluya Narasiihlia, 
stalled his son as bis, successor and I’eiired lo the lorosts^as 
VSnapraslha.^^ Similarly in the Nayak court ol Tanjore Acyutappa 
instkllod his son on Lho throne and retired to the forests.®® 

In this connection it must be noted xhat the true significance of 
the coronation of the Crown Prince was not always properly under- 
stood by the chroniclers and foreign travellers. A few writers arc 
of tire opinion that it marked the abdication of the ruling sovereign . 
One such is Nuniz, the Portuguese chronicler who speaks about the 
so-called abdication of Kysn.adeva Raya. He says : “ The king per- 
ceiving that he was already advanced in years desiring to rest in 
his old (?) age and wishing his son to become King when he died,'" 
he determined to make him King during his life time, the boy 
being six years old and the King not knowing what would happen 
after his death. Wlierefore he abdicated his throne and all his power 
and name and gave it all to his son and himsolf became hi^ 
minister.”®® 

A few records of Lho year Tarapa (A.D. 1524) mention Tiruma- 
laideva Maharaya, son of Kr§pa Raya, as fixe ruling sovereign.®^ 
hut wo have no authority, opigraphical or literary, to show that the 
father abdicated in favour of his son. Mnsi pvnLnLly imis- 

under, stoo d the tx'uc sienificance of Tirumala’s coronation a s-Y uvor 
raja, ahd mistook it to be his coronation as king. The account of 
Nuniz is not always trustworthy; for in one place he says that 
Kp^nadeva Raya was over 20 in 1500 and in another place he says, 

“ he was an old man ” in 1524. A king who was a little over 20 in 
1500 could not have become “ old ” in 1524. Further Kr§na Raya’s 
position as his son’s minister could not have given him the rest in his 
old age desired by him according to Nuniz. The story of the abdi- 
cation is thus untrustworthy. A large number of inscrint ions 
o£_the- neriQd ransfin g between 1525 and 1530 coming from the 
v ^ious parts of the ^pire, show that Krgpadeva Ras iuaiiiS^e 
emperor"Tlir~l5‘30 . Aii^~iasCTiptitms--ef--Kr^~'Rava bearing also 


24. S. K. Aiyangar, op. ett, p. 90. 

25. Ibid., p. 273. 

26. Sewell, op. cit, p. 359. 

27. E.C„ IX, Mg. 6 and 82 ; 115/>U6 and 117 of 1918 ; 139 of 1896 ; 261 and 
605 of 1929-30. The earliest of these inscriptions is dated Vaiiiahfaa su. IS 
while the lalost is dated Tarapa Marg. su 2. 605 of 1929-39 gives the date 
as S. 1446 Vyaya Xaittika. Bui the date appears to he clearly wrong for the 
pm'rp«!nfindin«f vear tn the cvcJic vear Vvava was 1448. 
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tlio dates between S. 1446 Turania Vaj. and S. IMO Taiai.iti Mati'a 
are to be found in large numbora Ihroughoul Uio oiuphv.-'’’ 'riu'ae 
mdicatc that Kpgija Raya was ruling along witli bis son during 
[l^s period, and thus ho did not abdicate his throne.^'-' 

Writing on Tirumala, Ky^pa Sastri thinks that bo alnlioalod 
his throne in favour of his son Sri Raiiga I.''® He quotes the Vuitu- 
caritramu in support of liis statement, but in that work it is simply 
stated that Tirumala anointed Sri Rahga as the Yumrciju.'’^ This 
is confirmed by another work called Sratamnjani, a eoimuonlury 
on the Gltagovinda by Tirumala Raya himself. It shows that the 
royal author left the administi-ation of his empire in the charge of 
his sons and spent his time amidst poets and litcrai’y mon.®^ This, 
too, cannot be construed to mean that Tirumala abdicated liLs 
throne. 


j Thus the available evidence definitely shows that in llu' Vijaya- 
magar period, as earlier in tlio Cola days, the kuigs in llicir own 
life-lime anointed their .sons as Yuvarajas to ohviali' the ptKSsibilily 
of disputes regarding succession to the throne afti'r their death. 
Having made them Yumrajas, the kings gavi' Ihc'in ollicuil Irauung 
in administration. The Yuvnrdja was placed in char!\e of llu* ad- 
ministration of a part of Iho Itingdom, the king watching Uu* rule 
lof the Yumr&ja and guiding his administration from a tlLslance. 


Regency. pAn important problem connected with the central 
government relates to regency.N When the occupant of the throne 
happened to he a minor, a regent was nominatod^nd entrusted with 
the administration of the empire in the name of the yoimg ruler 
until the latter should como of age and take up the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, f Regents there wore, but history prot^ides 
examples of many who usM their regency as a lever for solf-aggvau- 
disement and as an opportunity for strengthening lherasolve.s 
against the legitimate ruler, eventually usurping all royal power and 
even dethroning and imprisoning the rightful sovereign.\ The his- 


28. The following are a few of the inscriptions of Krsva Raya during the 
rule of Tirumala: (1) 118 of 1897; SJX, VI, 72, Tirana Aoi; (2) E.C., V, 
Bl. 78 dated Tarana Sravapa su. 5 ; (3) 101 of 1918 ; Tarapa Simha ; (4) E,C„ 
IX, Bn. 19 ; Tarapa Marg. 1, the date of 117 of 1918. 

29. See XVH, pt. I, pp. 54-59 foc a detailed diacuaaion of the quea- 
tion by the author. 

50. A. S. R., *1911-12 p. 181. 

31. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 217. 

32. Ibid., p. 213. 
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iovy of Vi jaytinagar abounds in instances of such misuse of ro-*^ 
goney, as~by Vira NarFisnnha an d btama J:ta.la| J;Tom INuniz we 
log-im ^hn^ Narfisimh-'j ni. nf hig death entrusted the 


administration of his vast empire to his trusted general Narasa 
Nayaka until the princes (his sons) should come of sufficient age 
to rulo.^ This statement of the chi'oiiicler is confirmed by the 
independent testimony of a large number of inscriptions v/hich 
specifically state that Narasa Nayaka was the administr aior--wbprt 
Jrm mdi Narasimha was ruling the kingdom. ^* An inscription dated 
A.l3ri498-99®®' states that Narasa Nayinihgaru was a pampit*® with 
Saluva Immadi Narasimha Raya in the sovereignty of Vijayanagar. 
After the death of Narasa his son Vira Narasiinha acted as the^ 
regent for some time. But later he usurped the throne and found- 
ed the Tuluva line of kings of which the greatest was KysQ,adeva 
Raya. 


II tire Portuguese histoi’ian Couto is to be believed, Sadasivat 
was but sixteen years old when he ascended the throne. Hence 1 
Rama Raja administered the kingdom for the king. About 1550 ! 
Sadasiva was imprisoned and Rama Raja claimed from that time j 
equal status with the king, but since 1563 the minister almost be- j 
came an usurper and ruled the empire as an independent sovereign^ 
assuming all imperial titles. Fi-om Caesar Frederick we learn lhal ] 
he “ sate on the Royal thi’ono and was called king.”®'^ Thus R ama 
Raja also proved an usurper. Speaking about this usuipation 
Heras'*expressGS fhc opinion that the impriionment of Sada&va 
and the usurpation of all royal authority by the chief minister 
“ was due more to the incapability of the young puppet sovereign 
than to his own ambition,” and adds that “ from this point of view 
this xisurpation provides a special sidelight of self-sacrifice for the 
welfare of the country and the salvation of the empire.”®® But 
one cannot agree with this view. This argument can be urged 
to justify the usurpation by any able minister. If really Rama 
Raja was only anxious to ensure the efficient administration of the 
cmpiire he could well have accomplished this end even as a minister. 


33. Sewell, op, cit, p. 308, , 

34. 143 of 1915 ; M.A.R., 1916, para 102 ; ibid., 1918, para 108. 

35. 386 ol 1904 ; 1905, para 44 ; EX, VII, p. 78. 

36. Ibis term is taken to mean ‘ a partner ’ by the Government Epigraphist, 
which is not, however, correct. Strictly, taken as a’ verb, it means ‘to send*. 
Pampu is also used as a noun and it denotes one who is sent by another, 
(i.e.) a representative. 

37. Purohas, Hie Pilcfrims, X, p. 98. 

38. Aravidn Dynasty, J, pp. 219-220. 
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These instances iUustralo lully Iht* I'vils of the rofitnu'y system 
In Vijayanagar liiatoi*y| Thrso revolulioiis had their reptH\‘Hs.su)ns 
on the empire, and generally discontent spread in the realm. Whcni 
Salakatn Raju Tirumala usurped the throne in 1342 by ‘‘ suiniug ” 
against his lord Venkata I, perhaps by inurcleriiig him, lliere \va.s a 
protracted civil wgr in South India. ^Tlie regency sy.stt'ni lirings out 
in relief the influence of ministers at ihc inipcnal court. ^Undi'r 
strong kings they were ohedicnt and loyal while under weak imes 
they tried to usurp all royal power* and rule the country independ- 
ently of the nominal king and at times even at lus expense. 


Royal Duties. In ancient and mediaeval India the duties ul the 
Slate as conceived by her political thinkers and understood by the 
s overeign s were not merely those of the p oliceman or the soldicz '. 
Tftiough the State m India paid great attention to those duties, yet 
it had for its ultimate end sonyjfcing higher and nobler.^ The Hindu 
Stale afforded ample opporlunilics and scope lor citizcnji to 
improve themselves mentally and morally. Ii^ndiallhe king being 
t he c hief _ ip. -the £mpira jygs . diargod with certtiVii duties and 
mspo nsibilities conducive to the progress of the society^' 

^ Confining our attention to the Vijayanagai* Slate, we note that 
the first and primary duty of the king wius to j dTim l jvriitectlon 
to all _his_suhjects and redross IheU’ gricvdiii‘C.s.J luTtiel the.si^ are 
the most elementary functions of any Stain. Only In a laud where 
peace reigns can there be any progressj Tliis primary duty of 
rakaaiixm entailed a double responsibility on the king. lOno was 
to protect the count ry from the fo reignei;. The Vij ayanag ar empire 
itself w as f oundec^ to stem the ti de of l if uIiSimadaii agg t^ssion.^ 
The other was to maintain an gHideht~ ^ice organization in the 
State ai^^_JaI]S§ p'6~^tfig~^serva1ion order and ~p^e in the 
"Country. \ Connectad withti^p wny*i.>iP <lniy nf the 

grievances of the people by the king. ( Ky^nadeva Eaya desires that 
I the kings should always he anxious fb protect their subjects and 
^dress their grievances/^ 

^^ere are many instances in the history of Vijayanagar which 
spems: of the interference of the ruling kings in putting an end to 
the oppression of the people by the provincial chieM Mention 
may here he made of two of them. ♦ ^ 

Two valuable lithic records, one found at K5,ur and the other 
EUavanaSur, both in the Sa^di^.^c^ ^ ^tric^ , disclose certain 


39. AmuktamSlyada, canto IV, v. 205. 
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interesting facts [According to them, the ministers took presents 
by force from the Right and Loft Hand classes at the beginning of 
each reism ; and the discontented ryots in consequence went away 
tojforeign countries; worship and festivals ceased in temples and 
th^ountry became full of disease, and many died. Hence the 
king interfered and prohibited such extortion in future, and 
re'qiiired that the order should be engraved in the whole country^ 
But Annappa Udaiyar, to whom the royal order had been addressed, 
got it engraved only in some places, but not in others Hence an 
order was sent to Nagarasa, who made known the order of the king 
to the whole country These recor ds sho w that the kings took ad 
active interest in orderly government.*” ~ 


Another epigraph at Aragalur in the Salem district speaks of 
the oppression by the ra^agaram, and the king’s interference. 

It registers that three sthanihas of the temple of Perumal Kariyavar 
went on a deputation to the king at Vijayanagar, and complained 
of the injustice done by the authorities (rajagaram) stationed at 
Deviyakuricci, a village belonging to the temple. The chief 
Amaram Timmarnssa introduced them to the king, got their 
grievances redressed, presented them each with a garland, a head 
dro,s.s, a horse and an umbrella and granted 900 /cu{i of wet land at 
Pon Pnrappi and at Deviyakuricci as a sarvam&nya gift.® 

* Moro important tlian this elementary duty of the State was 
reservation of t he soc ial, solidarity of the peo ple by enforcing^” 
|onJ,hcm the duty of the observance of their svadhe^ma J^ased oh 
f iminomorial custom and the authority of the^VedasJ Speaking of 
the mendicants, Krsna Raya insists on the fact thatf a king should 
not through his partiality for letters give large sums of money and 
villages to them (since the mendicants and ascetics were consider- 
ed to be learned men) lest they should swerve from their neces- 
sary discipline, which would increase in the State evils as famine, 
disease, and infantile mortality, and further remarks that in such 
cases it would be sufficient if the king showed hhaklt (respect and 
devotion) towards them. He further asserts that the only evil 
that might then result is their suffering, but no sin would accrue to 
the sovereign,^ 

^t no time di^the^State in^India interfere with the private 
life of 


no 

the 


citizen^so much ^as in the 
& 


mediaeval period. The 


40. 23 of 1905 and 161 of 1906 ; M E.R.. 1905-06, para 59, 

41. 449 of 1913, 
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assumption of llie title, the maiiiicnvor of ih(> ension l)y llu' 
Vijayanagar kings and llie appoinlmiuit of Iho yiminfnoiinm 
lindicatc fully the vigour with which Iho kin",'^ oiiftircod 
on the respective castes and jconimunitios hi huha. Pj'JL«Ju; jjKiin- 
tainod the maihas in the realm and helped llu'iu finjflieially,. put 
"^Jh^^dulies that they undertook to cliseharec' do not lend sup- 
port to the viow that die kings woi*e the eeelesiasticul or ivlU',iou<; 
t head-on the other hand they go to prove that the kings were 
grea tly interested in the social solidarity oi the einpire and anxious 
to^nsure jjeace and prosperity in the realm. There wore of course 
Iniqualities and diversities which were allowed to subsist, and no 
attempt was ever made to level down distinctions and dirterencos. 
But, as Dr. Bandyopadhyaya says, “wilh the peculiar ideas and 
ibeliefs dominating the minds of men in those days ‘ equaliiy never 
[became a political necessity ’ with Indian thinkers ; . . . and in the 
midst of these difiEerences ample room was found for co-operalion 
and progress ; with a composite social structure, with all il.s cultural 
or occupational differences not io be ohliteraleil t't»sily. tl».s wu*. all 
tlieyycould look to and sirove for.” ^ 

Vjphc Vijayahagar omporors were not intlifterenl to ilu' ecoumulc 
i^^erity of the people. They knew thal public weal groally 
;^depended on agricultural prosperity and n lloui'ishm^^rnrio. Unilt'y 
them forests wore cleared, now vi]Iof»qs wort' formed, and Iw'sh 
',lands were brought under cult^^ ew^ Whore (he.se were niot 
po3sible> jrriga^ Q n facimies w-e^ ordfed. the burden of taxation 
was lightened, ipnd the not yield of TEe land wa.s sm;ght to h(' in» 
creased. UTrade with foreign colrntries wa6 encourngedy Immigrants 
from foreign countries were aflorded prelection m a manner 
(suitable to their nationalities.'**/ Foreign merchants were helped to 
Isettle in the capital and/were' provided with villages and decent 
dwellings in the city/® Where were also a few industries which 
received encouragement et,^e hands of the State. Mining was an 
industry undertaken by it.*j 

r *' 

I Another function that devolved on the king was the f^mini- 
gtr^ionj ^iustice. The Vijayanagar kings fully jreaJisjfil that the 
coKirence of the _spciety depended on daTidor (phnishment]!^ They 
u rer'e anx Ma to redress the grie vances o f~the ^ople and do tliem 

43. KnvMya,, p. 286. 

44. Amukta., canto IV, v. 245. 

45. Ibid., canto IV, v, 258 

46. Ibid., c^nto rv, v. 245. 
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justice. ^Tho king was the highest court oI appoal*. and wheiijhe 
lower courts fniloif 1o do justice to the litigant, the suITercr could 
n^'eal to the king who dispensed justice. Cruel punishments were 
generally deprecated.*'^ 

C The piu’suil o£ a ^rong and ylgorpiis Jorpign policy was^other 
_ le sovereign’s 'duties J king should wait lor the mosl iavour- 
nble opportunity to attmk the enemy*^ If the enemy had internal 
foes in his kingdom, then the king was to sow the seeds of 
dissension in that country and thus weaken the State so that it 
would bo easier for him to conquer the land.*® But if the ruler in 
the buffer State should he friendly with the enemy and hostile to 
the king who o-ealed the State then it should be destroyed.*® 


Cfiecifs on Royal Authority 

^hough the king was the mosl important organ in the body 
poline, hg, was n oyor a n autocra t. The powers of the king wore 
generally limited by certain codes and institutions, j Of course 
there was n o const itiiiiOllfll chec ic ontj m rapacity md highhand ed-n; 
11 0.SS of a sovoro iRn. But the administration wa s based more on 
con vonllons and oxporlonco than on constitutional laws ! The 
indcpcncfonce ol tlio sovereign was checked by various factors. 

Tlio Vijayana gar kina, ' Eko all the ancient kings of ludi^wasl 
n ot a law-ma ker. The laws were al ready in existence which the 
Itih g was to obey and execu te. ( Krsnadev a R aya insist s on th e 
protection , of .the _ P harm a hy the rulii^ soverei gna Thg royal i 
p oet says : “ A crown^ king should always rule with /an ^ye ' 
towards DKdrma ; the lives of the gods .likc.IndraJSgi:yaa, SgiSra- 
vana, Vayti and Agni are the lesuRs of their aclion s. Th e yaripus ' 
viurlds as Wiuh, Bhuvah and SuvaJ}__owe their ^pusitions to 

Dharmo.”®® ’• 

'' 

Such wa^the loKy conception of the king about Pharma and 
royal duties, ilhe sources of such laws were the Vedas, Smj^ and 
the PharmaS^iras.. Of course ' the Vijayanagar kings' claimed, .aa t 
many other kings have done, a divine origla -^S r" thelr^powea But -9 
the divine origin claimedloi mofiard^ in India is no t in any way 
an alogous to, t he divine right claimed_by_Jhc Stuarts i n 

England . The British sovereigns of the early seventeenth century 


47. Ibid., canto IV, v. 252. 

48. Ibid,, canto IV, v. 248. 

49. Ibid., canto IV, v. 266. 
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claimod divine origin for Lheir poworn Iji, hnpBorl.. their nKM)hitisni. 
Bui J,hc Hindu theo ry was prtnjoundod not a'^ a for ai>M»lut- 
isnTor aulocracy. The view was that thojduii inrarn.ttion 

"■of God on earth fo r the su ppor t of the propje hy Jiiilino. uver thein 
t-Ti ^Lenusl y. Xvana Rayad^'o ryos : ‘‘Maim, nanrliullun-.i ami olhon 
became knovm as followers of Dhar\nu only liy iindiiii* owl the 
mistake, s of the subjects aird punishing them. The anointed kiiv, 

( who is equal to God and who is created by God (Pnijiqinf!! in 
various forms for the purpose of ruling the .'.uhjerls is known by 
various terms which are sanctioned by the Vedas as Vh'fit, SmnrSt, 
and should put up with the trouble and relievo the .snfTorings of th(> 
people Re alty it is difBcult to call such a king, an out()C‘r af\ a 
king who was actuated in his actions by his keen sense of moral 
responsibility to his people. 

foils apart, there were more vi.sih]c cln^'li.s on the king. One 
of them was the organisod^onmunity itselw It is .said that om> of 
the characteristics of the present day political llu'ory Is its .reactUm 
against the State and a salient political tact is the incivaiang ammuit 
and power of group life, trade unions, and profoshUmal (•nciotios, 
citizens’ leagues, and neighbourhood a.ssocialioiis. Suchnisi'iiics 
i^and guilds wore not unknown in ancient and mediaeval Imimi'l’hm’e 
jwere the associations of the n&nSdeiiis, Ihe na(;lit, the' auutn'm', ejratt 
guilds, the groups of ninety-eight sects , ea ch of wh ich had a definite 
o rganisation , frhey made rules and rcgulaiions for thenisinvcs atfd 
khc State did not interfere with their functions except when there 
arose misunderstandings among themA T he Centr al government 
Ijwas content with the exercise of a supervisory conFrol ovei- iKem} 
As Radhakumud Mookerji observes, “ it is the qua.si-in.sLinctivo 
postulates and conventions of group-lifo which come to he formu- 
lated as law and not the mandate, command or decree of a single 
central authority in the slate. Law, under these conditions, is not 
an (trte-fad, but a natural growth of consensus and communal 
Hfe.” 52 

An interesting inscription from Virincipuram ii ^l^e Nor th 
Arcol district descri bes a regulation mad e^..^ ]a"fgwrcnw^^ 
for themselves. The representatives of the BrSimmslir Ki^^ 
dom of Padaividu among whom Kamata, Tamil, Telugu and Lata 
%;§^a^_gre mentioned, signed an agreement to the elTect that 
hencefor^ marriages among their families had only to be concluded 


51. Amukta., canto rST, v. 285, 
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by Kanyadana, i.o., that Ihc father had to give his daughter to the* 
bridegroom gratuitously, and that both the father who accepted] 
money and tire bridegroom who paid money for the bride should! 
be punished by the king and excommunicated Ii'om their caste.®? 
Thus the communities made regulations for themselves and the 
king’s duty was only to enforce them, 

) h 

tCustom and public opinion^contributed their share to check 
the myal authority^ The differences in the practices of the people 
are attributable to the peoul^ local customs prevailing in the dif- 
ferent parts of the empirer^axation ,was based more on custom - 
than on any definite scientifijprinciple^ There was no uniformity 
in the weights an d measures in ihe e m^ie. ft was diEffeuit f or the 
king to make aS ^movation or -rggtflation contrary to the accept ed 
cu stomary usages of the communities and peoples whom the new 
innovation woula affect. ~ ' 


An undated record which seems to belong to the fifteeiidi 
century, coming from Pennaijam in the South Arcol district, states 
tlial any one introducing or using in the locality a measuring rod 
other than Ihc muvayimmnkol (whose linear moasureraent is 
indicated by two marks cut on the stone about fifteen feet apart) 
was to bo awarded Uie same punishment as sivadrohins, grama- 
drdhins and 'nfit^udrSliins. ^There- seem to have been several 
moasuving rods in use in the different parts of the empire. Any 
standardisation with regard to. these measures was looked upon 
with suspicion.*^. Any innovation proposed in the standard measures 
prevalent in a locality was considered so heinous a crime as to be 
classed with ndpfvdrdham.^* 


An examination of the formidable list of taxes under the 
Vijayanagar kings will reveal the fact that they were based largely 
on custom, payments made to'the overlord by the tenant or by 
the subject to the government were largely customary dues/ ' 
Custom governed the sales of ka^ ’ 4-long with the land sold were 
given away all the cUsfoii^y dues and periodical forced contribu- 
tions to the purchaser, rehe State could not interfere in theSe 
thilwa 

[Aaother equally important factor that acted as a check on 
royal aulshority was puhHc opinio n. j E ven the most autoc ratie_gov- 
ernment cannot set ‘public' "opinion at naught. Any new 


53. See SJJ., 1, No. 56. 
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voniurc or policy undorlaken even by (ho niDj.t i)iiwi'iiiil dl km^si 
hliould have the moral support lulhor uiipiiotl m oxpi i '.M'd ul ilji^v 
^people over whom he ruled, la India^us opiiuoii was dspu'.s.t'^ 
-by the people no! by placiop any^couslmfi'ii''niil ol)^rueiioi[i ui lli(^ 
way of the smooth working of the soveruineul, flu'ir poaci'- 

lul and silent evacuation- of the occupied li'mlorioi^flu* ievyiny, of 
fr esh tax es was opposed by tire people in lluiLwayr In the history^ 
of the Vijayanagar empire such evapuatiuniifw ere not inliej-inentj 
'.Especially the occupation of tlic southern por^)Hs oi the empire hyi 
I The Kannadiyas®® was detested by the people. 

An incomplete record coming from Tiruveijiunnailur in Ihc' 

> South Arcot district states that as the shepherds in charge of the 
temple cattle in Tiruvadi sirmai were unable to pay the .sadaJe- 
kai^lamai tax and migrated to other places, their tax wa.s reduced 
by Aramvalarlta Nayanar, the agent of Narasa Nayaka, to IVs 
jpai^ams per year per paj/ir, a particular unit.®'* finding that 
public opinion was not in favour of the conUimation oAhe iuarrivn\e 
lax payable by the bride and bridegroom at the lime ol nuirria *,e 
of a virgin, tlie onlighLenod sovereign Ki'.si.w Ilaya reinittecl it. 
There arc many records which praise not only Ihu king but uLso the 
local influential people for this remission.'’'' 

f A very important check on royal authority was the Jioyal 
\ CoTOcil. The kings wore newer without llus Coiiueil wliicli .riT\M.si'(l 
them in the affairs of slatjJ They con.sultcd it on slate matters 
and policy. It was this Council that performed tlie coronatiim of 
the kit^ and conducted the administration of the coijtitry. Under 
weak kings it rose to great influence and power. Vlfl fact, the 
Council was dominated by one strong minister, the tradhCtn’n,\ 
» Rama Raja’s Influence in Sadasiva’s court is seen from the details 
disclosed by a lithic record which states that he made the ministers 
perform the coronation of Sada^iva. That even powerful kings like 
Krsnadeva Ray a consulted the Council before undertaking any 
work is borne out by the evidence of the Krsi}arayavij(tyanm, 
which states that soon alter his coronation Kr^ija Raya enquired 
of his ministers about the amount of his imperial revenue, and 
strength of his army, and they furnished him with the necessary 


55. S. K. Aiyangar thinks that they were tjie Hoysalas. But they were more 
probably the Tuluvas who appear to have migrated to the cast with Timmu, 
the grandfather of hfarasa Nayaka, and entered the service oI the SSlttVas. 
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information.®** Again according to the same work, after inflicting 
a defeat on the Muhammadans the king consulted Saluva Tinuna 
on the advisability of proceeding fui'thor into the Mussulman terri- 
tories, and when the minister advised him not to undertake such 
a rash task the king accepted the advice.®® 

In estimating the charactei- of the Vijayanagar administration, 
Vincent Smith remarks that “ the Vijayanagar king was an auto- 
crat ofjho most absolute possible Icind unrestrained by any fenm 
of check.^*>® Iswari Prasad says it was an autocracy, and observes 
Jl(that the needs of tlie empire determined the character of the gov- 
ernment.®^ But we cannot judge the character of an administration 
* from tSe needs felt at the time. It is true that what was required 
in the Vijayanagar period was a strong and efficient army to arrest^ 
the Muhammadan aggressions and put down the turbulent feudal 
vassals, and hence the Vijayanagar kings were keen on improving 
the militai'y organisation in the empire ; and they succeeded in 
that to a large extent. They recru ited direc tly fo r the army. 
gathorcd[_fcu dal Icy ios an d e57(ft od some, reforms in thei r army . . 
or ganisation pn the linos of tho Muhammadans. But such a policy 
calculated to improve the organisation and efficiency of the military 
did not in any way adcot tho character of the government, j^ho ' 
old and traditional view that tho government was for the good of 
tho governed still continued to actuate the motives and policy of the 
Vijayanagar kings. T hey had a paternal conception of their dut ies 
and nbli gatinns in Ihoir subj ects. There might have been kings 
who^Sidnol care much for the good of the people, but they were 
very few aii^ unpopular. Irnfacl an epigraph of Harihara JQ says 
that he maintained the customs of various castes and protected 
all Tus subjects as if they were his own children.®® Kr§nadeva Haya 
was'also influenced by this”paternal conception of the_duties of a 
king and his government towards the~people, and tried to remove 
their difficulties and redress their grievances. His views on t he 
d uties’" of k ing s towards the subjoins ar e ^aiia ble to us 
in }ds AmuktarnMyaM where he says_: “ Be _ always, intent 
U pon pro tecting your subjects . . . ; the people of ajcoimtry 
vnsh the" w elfare" ~oT' the "kihg" ■WHo'~se"elcs the progress* 


58. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 130. 
59 Ibid, p. 131. 
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fend prosperity of the eounlry. >>033 

The Hame vu-w is 1 ‘x- 
prisased- by Allaeani Poddaua, the poet huii-i'alt' oi' Kr.^na 
Raya’s court, in his doseriptioix of ilu! idi'al kin'’.‘'hiiJ uf 
Svarocisa Manu, ihc hero of his Manuaar'ilainn. The pool saivs that 
Ithe king Svarociga Manu “ ruled over his subjecLs with kiudiieiis as 
'if they were his own children. "*■* It looks as Ihough lie has dt:.scrih- 
ed here the rule of Kr§na Raya, his patron. This passage rernhwls 
one of Aioka’s Borderer’s Edict where the groat emperor .says : 
< AU men are my children, and just as for my children I desire that 
they should enjoy all happiness and prosperity both in this world 
and in the next, so for aU men I desire the like happiness and 
prosperity.” Like feelings were hold by the Vijayanagar sovereigns 


towards their subjects. They had the welfare oL the governed at 
yheart, and to this end they strained every nerve. [ If the machinery 
of the government is only a means to achieve an mrd— the good of 


the people— then the Vijayanagar government, being actuated by a 
paternal conception of its duUes, ministered to the needs oj!, Ihe 
coonle Tand attended to their vveKaroC\ 


Section U 


The Imperial CoiwiciJ 

The study of the old administrative insliluLions of any 
country is beset with many difiicultios. When we begin to con- 
sider, for instance, the Imperial Council of Vijayanagar, certain 
problems present themselves for solution. The nature and'eom- 
j position of the Imperial Goyncil, whether the membeig in it were 
j here ditaiy or chosen otherwise, the qualifications expected of its 
imembers, how far the decisions of the Council were binding on 
\the king— these may serve as examples of such problems. 

,'jl<^l!?^Besides -the Council of Ministers which advised the kings on 
^ letters of state, there seems to have been in existence another 
■1 pouncil. But it does not seem to have been always with -the king 
to advise him. The Vijayanagar empire being made up of a large 
dumber of provincial jjpits, each under a- n&yakii who held''his.<' 
office on a feudarbasis from the king, it.wa^ut fair and *. 
ihat the feudal vassals should be present at the imperial court 
at least on ceremonial occasions* There were also the pontifical 
heads and great scholars, hards, dancers, painters and others 
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depending on stale patronage, who had to be honoured.^ JhS 
sentiments of the semi-independent rulers on the borders of tMe 
empire had to bo respected.] It seems likely that all these con-* 
stituted the larger Council of iho Vijayanagar kings.®® The Mauu-/ 
caritamu mentions an assembly of Kr§na Raya wliich was attend- 1 
od by tire amamndyakits and their representatives, rulers of sub-i 
ordinate territories, princes, dalavays, traders, and ambassadors 
from foreign kingdoms, ®®(K]r$na Raya also mentions an assembly, 
which even the ambassadors from foreign countries attinded,^'^ 


But its size should have beep unwieldy for .all practical pur- 
poses;, nor could there have been in it men. qualified to advise 
the king on matters of state, ^t was a House, membership in 
which gave dignity and honour to one Vho ’ held it, in 'the same 
way as membership in the Privy Council in England^ives great 
dignity to one at the present day. {]^is Assembly or the. Vijaya- 
nagar kings bears a distant resemblance .to the Commune Con- 
cilium of tho W<;;irmnTi kings in ]^ gland. ^"^e presence of feudal 
vassals in this umpcrial AsseinblOT added strength to the king. It 
onsiirod the loyalty of the feudatory to the imperial house and 
his pledge of support to the imperial caus^ 

ftipart fi’onirthis larger assemjjly there was a Council smaller 
in ^.0 which the king was often obliged to consult in tfio adminis- 
tration of tho empire! It was a permanent body which influenced 
the policy of the sovereign! In its constitution and powers it 
is analogous to the Maninvari$ad *^f Kautal ya. It appears the 
Council generally met in a special chamber. According to the 
AcyuLamyabhyudayam, tho Coimcil met in a hall which was 
\ called y enfcatauildsamaTita'na.®® ^ It is perhaps the same building 
which Paes describes in the following words : “ Thence he (the 

king) goes to a building made in the shape of a porch without 
walls, which has many pillars hung with cloths, up to the top, 
and with the halls handsomely painted. In such a building he 
despatches his work with those men who bear office in his king- 
dom and govern his cities, and his favourites talk with him”.*® 
Barbosa too mentions a Council room. He says : “ The said king 
has a certain house as a hall of audience where he is 
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present on oerlaiii days with his tinvomors mul t>fi5ri'rs Id hear Ihe 
correspondence and attend to the nclnunisti'alion oi tlu> kintj- 
doin.”^" 

(Lit is difficult to delmnine the niimevk'al slw'ii'ith of this 
Coratcil. It -must have varied from lime to liuK'J Nuni?. tells 
tis that the nephew oti Dova Raya II was one nl the twc’Uly 
ministers of the king. (fProra the somewhat confused aecoiml c)f 
Nuniz'^^ we are led to flunk that the near retetive.s of the king 
were also members of the Ministerial Council They could iwit 
have been in charge of any department of administration hut seem 
to have been in it on account of their blood relationship with the 
ruling sovereign, ^he number of the ministers is not however''' 
definitely known. Bui it was the practice both in ancient and in 
^mediaeval Hindu governments to fix it somewhere about eight 
or ten.’) It was on such a principle traditionally followed that 
the M}(tpradlian Council of Sivaji was formed. 

fche ministers had their own official designalionsjl Prom the 
inscriptions of the period we can infer that the following were 
some of the most import ant officcKi of ifto Vijaynnnj'uv ^talo, who 
served as the ministers of iho king. a'Ko l^rud hcinf^Ui was at 
times called Mc ^ fi sirg lt PradtimiP XhoUpajirad^^i,'’^ Ihi' J)nJa- 
aihikdir i or 'l^ ^SWtnaMadl iikdrf}'^ and a f(‘w otl«'r.s 

were such ministers. The heads of some admlni-stvallve ch'purl- 
ments also seem to have had seals in the Ministerial CoiincilJ The 
poet Candrakavi mentions in his Viriipdks&sthana, a Caviini that 
describes the court of the God Virupakga, that Gururaya who was 
known as Rayabhandari Narayapa (Royal treasurer, Narayana) 
was a minister of the king.™ That the Council consisted of a few 
influential ministers and a few less important ones gains support 
from the Kygpapuram plates of Sada^iva Raya which state that 
I Rama Raja and a few other chief ministers (amatya tilakah) per- 
' I foru^d the coronation of Sadasiva.^'^ 

r ^^us the CouncU appears to have consisted of two classes of 
advisers, (a) the Prime Minister a nd the oth er he ads of the 
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departments, and (b) a fow blnod relations of Iho king,]/ If these 
two classes of members had seals in Ihe Stale Councilj then, the 
estimate of Nuniz that the Idng had twenty minister, s cannot be 
wrong. 

Q\neieiit Indian nlii wrilors insisted upon the Cabinet being 
small ; Kaiilalya says lor instance that the Council should not 
consist of more than tlu’oe or foiu* councillors. In limes of war 
when aclion wa.s more impoi-tant than deliberation, the Council 
must have been as small as possible. 

But Ihc fpurohit^ who, in ancient India had an important f I 
nlace in thoji/finisterial Council of the king and commanded great 
'Respect,” ^oes not seem to have exerci sed the sa m e ■influence-an d 
fPoWe^m Snodiaeval^dia. iSe” became more and more the reli- 
' gi ^is g uru CRreceptor) .of fho kings, pot' taking' muc h i nterest inj 
the administration and polity of the empire. 

fall s Maniriyansad ha d a P rosidon l , Sabh i inayaka, to preside 
overt! s deliberations. Possibly the Prime Minister was the! presi- 
dent of the Qouncilj This is indicated by a lithic record which 
.stales that Tipiiada'Nrigaijiia who was the Senior Minister of 
Bukka 1, was tho Un'd of Iho Coiuicil {SahMnaydka).^'^ We do not 
know exactly what connodlon. the king had with tho meetings and 
deliberations of this Council, whether it was he that convened its 
meetings or tho Prime Minister with the knowledge and approval 
of the king. Tlie evidence at our disposal shows thatfthe kingj 
himself convened the meetings to discuss certain questrondj The 
instances of Deva Raya summoning “ a council of his nobility and 
principal Brahmans” to concert measures for improving the 
Vijayanagar army, and Krsna Raya conferring with his ministers 
on die eve of his wars against the Gajapati, are good illustrations 
of this procedure.®’- ^he Lord of ihe Council (Sabhamyaka) might' 
have presided over it in the absence of the king. / 

^rict secrecy was kept with regard to the deliberations of 
the Cabinet According to the Kautaliya even birds and animals 
like parrots, dogs, and deer, were no^llowed near the place 
where the Cabinet of mim!3ter3 met.®®/fThe Amuktamalyada too 
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[Stresses the priiiciplo of Ae raaiulenunrc' of '■('(.•ivfv JwUh vo^avd 
llo the deliberations and propootUn'^s <if tin* Caliiiu't.'y 

\A high gualificalion was oxpeciocl of the mini .loi'. A miniS' 
tor was lo be a^scholaA afi’aid of arVumna, well vi'rsod in rSja 
niti, between the ages of fifty and sevoniy, and Iwvilthy in liody 
and one whose connection with the king luul enmo down from 
]gTevions generations, and one who was not concoilod.^ Krsija 
Raya assures tliat under such a minister, the angas of a iRng 
(the constituents of royalty) would increase in a single day.®* 
It is also said in the NavaratnanwXu that the king should possesT 
a versatile minister for, if he possessed one such, he would find 
uses for his sword and deed.®® Prom the known facts about the 
ministers of the Vijayanagar kings, wo cannot dismiss this as a 
mere ideal aimed at by the rulers. The history of the Vijayanagar 
empire furnishes us with, a long lino of successful and efficient , 
ministers who flourished in the period. Ihe horoditary principle 
seems lo havew- been recognised with regard to ibo choice 
of ministers, ^‘feperally, the king chose his mlnislms, and in 
choice their previous connection with the royal house wa.*! 
tgksn into considerationA ICnjnudSvQ Rflya insists on the pri'vlous 
connection of the minister with the nnci'.slor of Iho ruling king.®* 
The royal poet also says that a king .should not allow into his 
secret counsels an officer who had been made a lord roeonlly, 
lest he should feel proud of the favours shown lo him and rovoal 
the state secrets.®'^ Many of the Vijayanagar ministers woro in 
1 office during the reigns of successive kings. Mudda Dapflanutha 
Iwas the Prime Minister both under Bukka I and Harihara II.*® 
The latter is said to have inherited from his father the wealth of 
the kingdom and the city together with Mudda Dandnnatha.®® 
Similarly Sayapa was the minister of both Bukka I®® and Hari- 
hara II.®* Nagappa Danpayaka who was minister of Dova Raya I®® 
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continued to bo Iho ininislor o£ Dova Raya II.'-** Thus in.<,i.wn ni:.p 
can bo multiplied where one individual was minister under suc- 
cessive kings. (^Rut it cannot be said that mhiistcrs and kings 
^ were always on friendly terms., Kj’§pad6va Raya in a paroxysm 
of fury blinded and put Into prison not only Siluva Timma, his 
trusted minister, but also his son Timmaiuja Danijayaka and 
brother Govinda Raja suspecting them of having murder^ his 
y oung son Tirumala^ ''' 

The Ministerial Council was a sti-ong and powerful body. 
There were rival interests in the Council, and hence the king need- 
ed to have a close watch over its discussions and deliberations. 
According to the Amuhtamalyada) if a few ministers in the Coun' 
cil opposed the advise of a particular minister out of spite, then 
the king was to dissolve the Council, and follow the advice of th« 
minister whose proposition was opposed in the Council.®j) He 
was also expected to use his good sense in the administration 
of the kingdom without too often consulting undesirable ministers 
“ who being devoid of virtues would prove a source of trouble in 
the same way as the pearl which is as big as a pumpkin when 
worn”.»s 

Kj’^ija Raya like Kautalya suggests that the king should watch ’ 
the actions of his ministers through his spies, lest they should ^ 
undertake unnecessary and unprofitable works under the presump- 
tion that they were in the good books of the king®** 

The members ^tho Council anointed the king®’* and guided., 
the administration, r Strong kings may at limes have curtailed its 
powers and freedom^y their domineering personality and force of i 
wiU; but under weak kings its influence and power were great, | 
and it had complete control over the policy of the state. Even the | 
strong and able monarch Kr§pa Raya felt that the Corfeicil was tooiJ 
powerful and that the king was a puppet in its hand^ The Icing 
felt that he was a toy in the hands of his ministers and is said to 
havfe remarked in one of his soliloquies : “ I am sitting on the 
throne, but the world is ruled by tho ministers ; who listens to my 
words ? ”08 
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II would bo iuLercs(ing to oxaiaiiic hero how iar Lhe ilooisious 
or advice o£ the Council wore binding on the king. 'Iho inoniurh 
|was expected to seek the advice of the Council on all iiuporlaul 
matters ot slate, but not all monarchs took the advice o£ the Coun- 
cil, and some may have even converted the Council to tlu'ir way 
o£ thinking. If Nuniz is to be believed, Krgjja Raya ignored the 
advice of his Council with regard to the campaign ho led hito the 
territory of Ydalcao. When ‘‘the lords of his Council” told the 
king that the reason' for which he invaded the Bijapur territory 
was very small and that “he should think of what would be said 
and talked of throughout the world”, he did not listen to their 
advice. Hence the Councillors seeing him “ unmoved from his de- 
termination to make war” let him have his way, and contented 
themselves with making a few suggestions with regard to the route 
ho was to take.®® TFrom such an instance as this wo can i-easonably 
assume that the King, if he had the strength of will and tenacity of 
purpose, could have his way and make the Council submit to his 
will.) 

Another question that Interests us is the tenure of the minis- 
ters. The Prime Minister seems to have boon in ollico so long as 
he was in the confidence of the king, (jaicrc does not seem to have 
been any definite period during which one could bo Iho ininislor 
of the king. Everything depended upon iho ability of the indivi- 
dual. Further many of these ministers were appointed as provin- 
cial governors as Lakkanya Danyayaka the great minister of 
Deva Raya II for Mstance during his period of office was also the 
governor of some province or other. 

In some of the Vijayanagar inscriptions we got reference to 
the official designations such as the Vpapmdhani,^^ the rradhani,'^^^ 
the Mahapradhani,^°^ the Sirapradhani,^°^ and the Sarvasira'pra- 
which seem to point* to a ministerial hierarqny. 

fee Pro(^ttni, as also the great officers of state bore the title 
Dan^vayak^ The word Daiir^nayaka admits of two intorpre ta- 
ctions : (i) “ the leader of the forces ” and (ii) “ the lord of the 
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administration.”''’-^'' The assumption of the official designation 
DaTi}4anavaka by the groat officers of state can be traced to the 
Gupta days. Speaking about the Dart^amyaka of the Gupta 
period, Fleet calls him the “leader of the forces.”'®® But Jayaswal 
has clearly shown that this inteipretation is wrong and that the 
word means “lord of the administration, for the ministers who bear 
that title in the inscriptions were civilian officers as proved by their 
other title.”'®® 

This interpr^ation is applicable to the Vijayanagar Da^da- 
nayaka as well. [During that period in Vijayanagar the Pradhdnis 
besides the officers of state were known as Dandamyakas. From 
this title however we cannot say that the bearers of the same were 
the leaders of the forces, for they appear to have been the lords 
of the administration^ In the Vijayanagar days the designation! 
for the Seudpati of ancient India was Dala-da-adikdri or Dala-udy.'®^! 
At times he was also called a SarvasainyaAhiyati (Commander-in-j 
Chief of all the forces). For instance an inscription mentions 
Naganipa Dappayaka as the Mahdpradlifiua of Sri Virapratapa Deva 
Raya Mnharaya and Cama Nrpala as the Commander-in-Chief of 
all tlio forces (SarvaiiainyS.dMh&ri) of the same king.'®® Hero the 
point wc have to note is that the Mahapradhani, who was a Dapdo- 
myalca, is mentioned as a separate officer having probably nothing 
direct to do with the army organization, and another officer Cama 
Nypala by name is said to have been the Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces of the empire. This distinction between the Maho- 
pradhani and the ^nvnaiuiinyiiAhikJSjri indicates in no upcirtam 
terms that while the former, (a panduTiayakaj was an administrative 
officer and the Prime Minister/of the king, the latter was a military 
commander in charge of the V^y^ Then again Abdur Razak tells 
us that it was the danmik (Dandandyaka) that was the judge at 
the imperial headquarters.'®® It is difficult to believe, that 
a DaijAanayaka, if we take the word to mean “ a leader 
of the forces” along with Fleet, could have been a judge;, 
if it had really been so then in the Vijayatiagar empire, 
there could not have been any justice, but only military auto- 
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cracy.^^® Pradhani who genoKilly boro Lhc* Ullo Daiid^' 

ndyaka was thus an administrative officer in charge of the 
the general administration ol the empire^ This is supported l^y a few 
other names by which, for instance, he was generally known, 
Sajuva Timma for instance is called in an inscription the great 
minister, the TanLmndyaka.^^^ This designation seems to mean the 
lord of the government, for taiiim means govermnent (cxecutum) 
as opposed to mantra (deliberation), ^any of the Pradhams were 
also called the Karyakarta^^^ or me Karyattukii Kadavar,^^^ 
Kdryattukku Karttaradd^^* or the Rajyahharadhurandhara (the 
hearer of the burden of the kingdom,) Such designations as 
these clearly show that the Pradhani who was generally called 
a Dandanayaka was an administrative officer in charge of the gene- 
ral administration of the empire.^^®} 

(buI how are we to explain the military duties and obligations 
of the Prime Minister f) Deva Raya II’s minister, Lakkaijija Daip- 
ijayaka, led an expedition to Ceylon. the wars of Kpsijadijva 
Raya, Sajuva Timma took a leading pin^ Nuniz lolls us that the 
latter followed tlic king in his wars and took a loading part hi thorn, 
/ and that his contingent consisted of 60,000 foot, 11,500 horsoH unci 
30 elephants to the Raicur 'campaign. TNot only had the Prime 
Minister such military obligations, bin" also all tlic important 
mf&cers of slate in the empire had similar obligations, 
^ynslead of being paid in cash these groat officers of stale were 
(granted districts or small_areas whiclilEeyTffiefiToirbofiiB of the 
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kins; land ihoir remuneration consisted ol the difference in the 
nmouni of money they collected from the people and the money 1 
tiiey paid to Ihe imperial exchequer as their tribute or contribu-/ 
lion. They wore also required io maintain for the king a definite I 
quota of Ihc inililai'y. 

This practice is to some extent analog ous to the Mamahdar 
s y!3tem~ln the Mughal pCTiod Under the iSughals the high officers 
of state had a double fimction — c ivil and milita rv. Mansabdar 
simply means “ holder of a place ” from the Arabic word Maixsab 
(place) which was imported from Turkistan and Persia.^"^ Each 
Matisahdar was required to furnish the king with a certain por- 
tion of the military. The importance of the office one held in the ’ 
state varied with the number of horses and foot he maintained for 
tlie state. A system analogous to this appears to have obtained in 
the Vijayanagar empire also. 

The Pradh&ni, the fore-runner of the Maralha Peshwa, had a ' 
very important place in the State. Speaking about Saluva Ihnma, 
iho groat minister of Krsnadova Raya, Pacs writes : “ He com- 
mands the whole household and io him all the greatest lords act 
as (0 the king.”'’® And Nimiz observes that Saluva Timma was 
the principal person in the kingdom,"^ An inscription from Parutti- 
pal|l in the Salem distriefnaontions Narasane Hayaka Udaiy5r to 
bo iho agent of the king Dharma Raya Maharaya, and says he was 
actually ruling for him (prth\^jyam pannum),'*® while another 
from Bapalla describes Saluva Timma as Ky^nadeva Raya’s own 
body, and says that he bore the title Dhanniimraha^^ The Pra- 
dhani remitted taxes and appointed the governors of provinces. 
Perumalideva Dappayaka Udaiyar, the Mah&prad}mii of Deva 
Raya II, remitted certain taxes on the lands in Avah in Kalavai- 
parru for conducting certain festivals in a temple.'®® A record of 
Harihara II coming from Sahkaranarayana in the South Canara 
district, informs us lhat Basavanna Udaiyar was governing the 
Barakuru mjya under the orders of MaMpradham Gopayya Dap- 
3aayakn.'®® fThe MahapradMni appears to have been assisted by an 
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Upapradhani in the administration of tho vast omph'OT One Soma- 
rasa, for instance, was the Upapradhiini when SaluTO Timma was 
the Prime Minister of Ki:§n.adcva Raya.^^^J Another inscription of 
S, 1450 (A.D. 1528-29) mentions one Vira Narasiihharayu Nuyaka, 
son of Taluvakkulaindam Bhattar as the UhhayupnidhCtnl^"' 

Section III y 
The Secretariat 

A vast empire like that of Vijayanagar ccmld not have been 
ruled simply by a king assisted by a Council, fl The dry details of 
the administration must have been attended t;o by an efficient 
secretariat stafrfl The secretariat must have been divided into 
various departments each in charge of a part of the administra- 
tion. i^e inscriptions of the period do not, however, enlighten us 
very much on this pointi though we get occasional references to 
such departments as the-«nilitary and treasury, we arc not able to 
know exactly the number of such departments or their relations 
to one another^ Abdur Razak who saw the working of tho secre- 
tariat at the imperial neadquartors has a few words t.o say about it, 

( He says *. “ On the right hand of the palace of tho Sultan (Vijaya- 
nagar emperor) there is the diwan khSna or minister’s office, which 
is extremely large and presents tho appearance of a chihal .situn 
or forty-pillared haU; and in front of it there runs a raised 
' gallery, higher than the stature of a man, thirty yards long and six 
' broad, where the records are kept and J:he_^cnb(^ju:e seated.”^®® 
K[y^a§gsa~Bi|ya_aIso^P£MS_ to have understood the value of a 
big secretariat for he says in his ^ih^^mdlyada : “ When the work 
of a single (subordinate) officer is entrusted to a number of men 
and when each of them is assisted by his friends the business of 
the state may easily be accomplished. Their satisfaction (with 
I the king) increases or decreases with the increase dr decrease of 
1 their number^ Nothing can be achieved without tiie willing co- 
operation of several officers ; to keep them docile and obedient 
truthfulness and the absence of niggardliness and jhruelty are help- 
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/An office callod the Rummm , and its officials are frequently I 
moSlioncd in the inscriplions.^^ T he term Rayas am, which is a 1 
popular fonn oC uraiyasajii.ltnoans literally the profession of writ- 
ing. There appears to have been airbffice of that name in Vijaya- 
na^r ; and people employed in this office generally prefixed the 
name of the office to their personal nam es, and this in course of 
time was transformed into_1heir surname,) Rayasam Kondama- 
rasay^ and his son and gren{feon, TTmmarasayya and Ayyapa- 
rasayya, respecti\^y adopted in this manner the term Rayasam as 
a family name, frhe officer called R dyasasvdmi, ment i one d in a 
Mysore inscription, was apparently it s hea dJ It is not possible 
to definitely fix the positiomof the RSyasomla the administrative 
machinery of the empire, rihe office was probably a secretariat_ 
attached to the person of TOe^ng.l Persons attached to" the de- 
partment rose to high positions, am became minis ters of stateii^Pj 
jNuniz, "wlio rclors to those" Rayasams as ‘ s ecretari es *, gives an\ 
( account pf their duties. The Vijayanagar sovereigns never issued* 
written orders to their governors or servants, nor did they make 
grants in writing. Bui/ they had their own ‘secretaries’ who . 
wro te what the kings i^d and the favours tliov bestow edj Nuniz 
gives n clear description of how the orders of the kii^s were 
carried out. Ho says : “ When he (the king) confers a favour on 
any one it remains wrillon in the registers of his secretaries. The 
king, however, givp.s the recipient of the favour a seal impressed 


in wax from one of his rings whi^ the minister keeps and these 
seals serve for letters patent.”^®" Crhose ‘ secretaries ’ who always 
remained with the king and noted all he said or did, resemble the 
Tiruv&vhp!\.ins nf'tVie Cola inscriptions who had similar duties to 
discharge.^*J^ The evidence of epigraphy corroborates the preva- 
lence of this practice in the Vijayanagar days. An inscription at 
Tirukoyilur in the South Arcol district registers that certain lands 
in the three hanks out of 12 hanks in the village (Tirukoyilur) 
were sold at a loss to the temple of Tiruvidaikalinayanar by the 
tenants, owing to their inability to pay the taxes, and that when 
Immadi Narasa Nayaka visited the temple on a dvadaSi day, he 
made these lands tax free, and ordered the profits thereon to be 
utilised for offerings and worship to the God on certain days every 


128. E.C., xn, Pg. 69. 

129. 336 of 1915 ; S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 230 

130. Sewell, op. ciL, p, 375. 

131. See S. K. Aiyangar, Hindu Administrative InsHtiUions of South 
India, p.j 253 ; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri; The Colas, ii, p. 285. 
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month. Tmma^i TTarasayyadeva and Vlraraarasayya Valltwa- 
rSyaii are mentioned as the king’s ‘ secretaries ’ to whom the above 
oral orders were given.^®* 




'.ararfikkam is another office which is frequently mentioned in 
the Vijayanagar’ inscriptions. T he word karanilikam me ans a n 
a ccountan t There was scarcely an institution or office during the 
tvijayanagar times which was without its staff of ImmiiikhamsD 
lEven the office of the Baya’s harem had its karaiiikkam. Manga- 
rasayya, the Vd^al karanikkam of Immadi Narasimha and 
Kr$na Raya, is mentioned in. a few inscriptions of the North Arcot 
district,^®® which indicate that the Vasal kararnkkas had some sort 
of connection, which it is difficult to determine at pi'esent, with 
the provincial government. 

rThe king had a large number of officers in his establishment 
eaclji^of whom was assigned some work, in the palace. The most 
important of them was the Saroanayalca\ In a few inscriptions he 
was called ManeyapradM™ ( House Ministe r).^®'* ^le .secm.s to 
(have been charged with the duty of attending to Uie needs and 
conveniences of the king’s household and hud confrol over the 
L palace establishment. He had a large number of sovvanls under hinjJ> 
like the betel bearer with whose aid ho discharged hi.s duties.®*® 
\It is interesting to note here lliat the same office of the Sarua* 
jnayafctt still exists in some Indian States though tho name of the 
officer has undergone some change. 


An officer called Tvrumandira Olairuiyagam is referred to in 
one of ihe records of the Madura Nayalcs of the late sixloenth cen- 
tury.®®* The officer is otherwise unknown in the Vijayanagar 


132. 330 of 1921. 

133. Si oi 1923 ; 52 of 1887 ; SJ.h IV, No. 52 in Vol, V. pp. 1515-16. 

134. B.C., rv, Ng. 59. 

135. These palace servants included men belonging to the domestic 
establishment ol the palace, and also those who were there to maintain ihe 
dignity of the king. In the former group were those in charge of tho clothing) 
those who attended to lighting, gardeners, tailors, sweepers, and others ; while 
the latter group consisted of the insignia bearers such as the bearer of the 
Umbrdla, bearer of the torch, and those who carried the cobda sticks (batons 
of honour). There were also in that group persons who at times of proces- 
sions carried the paraphernalia of the king, such as the standard and the 
jayabheri (victory drum). There were a few who were in charge of the state 
horses and elephants. In this group also came the personal attendants of the 
kmg like ihe shoe-bearers and the holders of the insignia of eavri and 
coTnoraTn..— See The Pudufcfcottai Siata Manual, p. 446. 

136. 187 of 1895 ; 5.1.1.. V, No. 751. , ] 
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times. Probably Ibc Madura Nayaks, who regarded themselves 
as successors ol the Paij^yas, revived an ancient office which was 
in vogue during the age ol the Pa^glyan kings. 

tee officer in charge ol the royal seal was a high dignitary in 
the CTatcj and was necessarily one who was in the confidence of 
ffie Idng. Hh wm Imown to epigraphy as the Mudra officer or 
(To this group belonged two other officers who 
^rc knowr/by the designations of AjvMharaka. and Ajmvari; 
palalca executors of the orders of the langA^ 


[Another important officer of the palace was the 


or Vasal 


ifcarlyam.y® The office carried great dignity with it. / Persons seek - 
i ng au d f^c e with the king or entrance into the palace had to 
obtain the permission of this cSicerjwlio appointed nis men to 
g uard the gates of the palac^ B oth Paes and iNun iz. call ,him '^‘th e 
c hief of the guard^lp S l iT the battlefields he led a part of the 
force. Kama Nayaka, the'ekief guard of Kr§na Raya, for instance,! 
led the advance in the Raicur campaign of the king with thirty] 
thousand infanlry-archcrs, men with shields, musketeers and spear- 
men and a tliousand horse and his six clophants.^^^ Kampaiia 
U^aiyar, the conqueror of Madura, was according to tradition, one 
such door-keeper under Iho Hoy.sala kings.^'*® This important office 
under tlio Hoy^la and the Vi jayanagar kings reminds us of t he 
office of the Dauvanka of the ancient Hindu courts. 


137. 1 o£ 1917 ; B.C., IV, Yl. 42 ; MAJt., 1926, No. 24. 

188. B.C., rV, Cn. 145 ; E.C.. ni, Tn. 55. 

139. 182 of 1922 ; 33 of 1928-29. 

140. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 263 and 326. 

141. Ibid., pp. 326, and 329. 

142. R. Satyanafha Ayyar, The ayahs of Madura, p. 374. 





CHAPTER HI 
REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
Section 1 

Sources of Revenue 

“ The revenue systems of the south while roseinblmg those of 
the northei-n India in their broad outline present many distinctive 
features which alone would justify their independent treatment.”^ 

(inscriptions are our main source for the study of the revenue 
syst^ under tlie Vijayanagar kings. Almost every Vijayanagar 
inscription refers to some assignment of land, remission of the 
I'evcnucs, inc^c from land, levy of frorfi taxes, or the renewal of 
obsolete onosA Though the number of such inscriptions bearing 
on this subjedi is very large, yet there is groat dilliculty in handling 
them. Many of the inscriptions still romhin unpubliaho cl. ami of Ihctso 
only summaries are available in the Epigraphy Reports. It is true 
that these summaries and the connected remarks Ui the Reports 
are valuable, but the lack of the texts of the inscriptions handi- 
caps the student greatly. Further even in the study of the pub- 
lished. texts of the inscriptions, we experience some diC&culty, for, 
there are in them technical term s which still await explanation. 
Another d ifficulty is the use of several terms signifying almost simi- 
l§£-i deas OT ideas which dilier onTy in certain minute details which 
jit is difficult to understand now. A few of the more important of 
I such words used in the inscriptions are maga- 

f mai, kanjikkai, kainam, vari, pd^am, irai, kaff,ayam, etc. 
* Still another difficulty we meet with is that we see one 
and the same inscription mentioning not only various dues 
or obligations to be met by an individual or an insti- 
tution towards the government, but also communal contri- 
butions for certain specific social purposes, certain local 
cesses for meefing particular local expenses, and payments made to 
the overlord by the tenant for the lands he held of him. When 
these different dues to different persons are jumbled together 
in one inscription, we find it very difficult to analyse them under 
different heads. To add to all this, many of these payments were 


L Cihoshal, Hindu Revenue System, p, 165 . 
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of a customary character, and as we often hear nothing more than 
their names, it is not easy to make out the exact nature of the 
contributions. / 

I \ ■ 


fB 




[Besides tlie inscriptions of the period we have the writin gs of 
t he foreign travellers w ho have left their accounts of the revenue 
administration under the Vijayanagar kings. >^mong sucheccounts 
those of Abdur Razak, N uniz, and Paes are indis pensa bly Espe- 
cially Nuniz gives an a ccount of the re venues o f the Viji yanagar 
slate, how they were collected thyongh the ‘caplains|, and how far 


th^ revenue policy of the Vijayanagar kings weighed heavily on 
the subjects. But one fact is worth noting here ; that is, the foreign 
writers, who did not know the real nature of the village life, rural 
organisation and the dues from the villages contented themselves 
with making prominent mention of the transit duties, excise and 
other dues payable on the import and export of merchandise to and 
from a city. Abdur Razak for instance has nothing to say about 
the land tax, but he speaks only about the customs and the taxes 
on the prostitutes which struck him much. Hence they have not 
examined all tlio sources of revenue to the state, the dillerontiation 
between tho imperial and the local revenues and other questions 
connected with tho revenue administration of the slate. 


For purposes of convenient handling, we can classify the 
sources of the revenues of Vijayanagar under certain broad heads. 
They are: ~ — 

/ 1. The land ta»0^ 

2. The tax on property/^ *• 

3. Commercial taxes 

4. Profession taxes 

5. Taxes on industries 

6. ‘ Mditaiy contributions 

7. Social and communal taxes 

8. Judicial fines and such other income, and 

9. Miscellaneous items of income| 

/ , 

1. hand Toa : The most important of the sources of revenue 
was the land tax which still continues to be the mainstay of Indian 
finance. We may analyse this source of income to the state under 
the following heads : 

- (a) pn wet crops : All gie wet crops, were taxed.by 
Ihe government. In levying taxes on the lands certain factors were 
taken into cojisideralion, such as the nature of the village and the 
V.A.-6 
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tenure ol the land, Iho nature ol the soil and llie kind oi ai'oyt 
raised on the soil. For instance, before the govermnout levied the 
tax on a particular piece of laud, it considered wlielliei- it was a 
devad&na (land belonging to a temple), or a bralimiHU'iia (land 
belonging to the Brahmans), or was situated in a dulamy aqruhdni 
(village granted for militai-y service), or was in a karemramu (re- 
venue village) ? Distinction was made between Uarydsamm laird 
and piiijipayir land, and taxes were collected on the land according 
to the nature of the crops raised.^ Even hr the ltd) yasdnam 
lands, those that died in the planting (mUupal), those that 
yielded only blighted grains (idui) , and those that were 
otherwise damaged (alivu) were not counted.^ In the taxable 
[ land a distinction was made between paddy fields, uncultivated 
waste (newly brought under cultivation), forests reclaimed, and 
JeadaippM lands (lands on which only the last crop is raised) and 
' lands irrigated by lifting water. The government also considered if 
they were wet lands on which were grown plantain and sugarcane, 
or were pa4ugait5khu (hanks of rivers) whore these wore grown, 
or marshes in which red lotuses wore grown, or lands producing 
brinjala (ualudilai) , pumpkins, turmeric, ginger, onions, garlits 
nelluparuiti, castor seeds, varaguparuiti, mustard, Bengal gram, 
wheat and kmumhai {carthamus UncioriUB), erivdy, iSngalmy and 
puludi, (lands producing) gram (km^am), paddy and Hnihal&di 
and a large number of others crops,® Hiero was also homo 
differentiation made between wet crops being raised on wot lands 
* and wet crops being raised on dry lands.® 

(b) Tax on dry crops : Similarly a tax on the dry crops 
and edible vegetables (malabraya) was also levied.®*’ Here too a 
distinction was made between the dry crops raised on dry lands 
and dry crops raised on wet lands (nanjai) Further a diffeijgnco 
was made between the various crops raised on the dry land^ .Of 
the punpayir (dry crops) , pal, iavi and oliuu were not counted! as 
in the case of the wet crops. Arcca palm (kamuku) , cocoanuts, jack 
trees,® karty^u, vaippu (margosa), kolundu, vdlai (plantain trees), 


2. E.C., m, Sr. 6. 

3. 54 ol 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44, 

4. Ibict., para 44 fn. 1. 

5. Jbtd,, para 44. 

6. 91 of 1918 ; Rep,, para 68. 

6a. K.A.R., 1920, para 79. See Wilson, Glossary, s.v. Majid. 

7. 91 of 1918; Rep,, para 68. 

8. 59 of 1914 ; Rep., 1915, para 44 and fit, 
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A valuable inscription ol A.D. 1429-30 found at 
Tiruvaigavur in the Tanjore district “registers the decision 
arrived at by the residents of Parantakanadu, the Valangai 98 sects 
and the Idangai 98 sects regarding the various items of taxation that 
had to bo paid to government {rdjagaram imimuraimai) or to the 
temple, as had been already settled by the inhabitants of the other 

iiudus of Valudalambatlu u^ava^ It was decided that some 

specified lands in the district of Parantakanadu which were rent- 
free were not to be interfered with, by classifying them as panda- 
mvadai (lands belonging to the state, crown lands) jiuita parru, 
adflippu (lands held in lease), of(i (usufructuary mortgage), 
guttagai (contract of lease) and iirvai (service imam).” The rates 
of assessment were also fixed.*® 


specified fee for strengthening the tank bunds with stones and earth (197 of 
1910). But this epigraph refers to the rent payable by the tenant to the 
landlord, and hence though we take the inscription to belong to the Vijaya- 
nagar period it is not of great value in detemnning the rate of taxes collected 
by the state. Similarly in AD. 1555-5S one Aubala Raya was allowed to 
enjoy two-thirds of the produce from certain lands, and was required to 
give the remaining portion doubtless as melvaram to the temple from which 
he purchased lands at Alamuru (66 of 1915). Here too the reference is to 
the rent from the land and the epigraph has no reference to taxes. 

60. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44. Though other taxes such as those on 
houses, xu^ofessionals and workshops are mentioned here, nwe have confined 
ourselves to an examination of the rates of taxes on land alone, and reserve 
the other taxes for treatment in a latei section. 
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Other taxes 


Assessment in 


.such as 


paddy on one 


hliiikkai, 

Class ol land. 

vSH including 




orasitpfirK, 


patfnuaj(am, 


Hakkai, etc. 


MitlkiiU, etc., 
on each wit. 


A. 



1. Faddy fields. 

50 kalama of paddy 

20 

^annms. 


and V\ panam. 



2. Uncultivated waste 




(just brought under 
cultivation). 

40 kalams of paddy. 

18 

if 

3. Forest reclaimed. 

4. Ka^fippH' lands and 

20 

2 

if 

lands irrigated by bal- 
ing water. 

20 

10 

ff 


B. 



5. Plantain and sugai' 


00 

pmiama Including 

cane gardens in wet 

• • • 


ara&npPxH, 

land. 

6. Plantain and sugar canc 



Jeiliyikkai, etc. 

gardens in padugait- 
Ulkku (embankments). 


50 

patiams. 

7. Marshes in which red 
lotuses arc grown. 

8. Lands producing tur- 

... 

40 

»» 

meric, ginger, onions, 
garlic, etc. 


25 

if 

9. lisnda producing brio- 




jals (ualitdilai) . 


30 

» 

10. Lands producing nellu- 



. 

parutti, castor seeds, 
varaguparutti, mus- 

tard, Bengal gram, and 
kuiumbai ' (cairthamus 
tinctorious) erivay, tSA- 




galvS,y, and pu^udi 

• e • 

20 

pa^ms (including 

(lands producing) gram 



araSiipSxu and 

(kdnam), lands produc- 
ing paddy and idm- 
halS4i. 



uirolai, etc.) 

11. Lands producing gram, 




green pulse, tatviparuiti, 
tayi amanoR'k'u, ti^ai, 
tayivaragu, iamai, etc. 

• ■ • 

1 

panam. 
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Other taxes 


Assessment in 

such as 


paddy on one 

kdnikkai. 

Class of land. 

■aeli including 

4ammSdam, 


araMipSiu 

pattaoaHam, 


ilalckai, etc. 

kUmkuli, etc., 
on each veli. 


12, Lands producing sesa- 
mum (taxed for first 
crop). 


% 

panwm. 

13. Lands yielding 
vedikoVwndu.. 


200 

panams. 

14. Lands yielding oZimudu- 
kolundu (taxed for drat 
crop). 

« • ■ 

100 

It 


C. 



Dry crops 

(Vdypayirv). 



1, Evory live arecn palms 
yielding about 1500 nuts 
per iroo. 

... 

1 

panam (including 
oraluperu)* 

2. (Every cocoanut palm 
yielding not less than 40 

• * • 

Vi 

§ 

1 


fruits per tree. 

N.B.— Tender trees wHdh 
have not b(»ne fruit, 
barren trees and 'trees 
in the backyards of 
houses are exempted. 

3. Every jack tree yielding 
not less than 20 fruits 
per tree. 

N.B.— The surrounding (i*. 
other) trees are not 
taxed. 


61. MJB.R., 1915, p. 44. Of the KarpRiBna (i.e. wet) lands, those that 
died in tile planting (naWappSl), those that yieUed only blighted 
grain (iooi) and those that were otherwise damaged (.alhu) were 
not counted, and of ihe punpayir (i.o., dry lands) pSl, Bui and 
aMvu were likewise not counted and the remaining holdings were 
charged at the reduced rate of 8% to 10, it being, however, pro- 
vided that in the excluded lands where on inspection fhes were^ found to 
have yielded Vi crop a third of the produce would be charged as varam from 
each holder. 
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Another record found at Vrddhiicalam in the South Arcot dis- 
trict dated A.D. 1430-31 gives the rales of taxes in grain and money 
to be levied from the Kaikkolar, Tantiriinfir and oll«‘r uiislos iu 
certain villages. 


Land. 

Assessment. 

1, On wet land on which dry crops were 

One Icttlaiti of paddy on 

cultivated, and dry land on which wet 
crops were raised, including tho culti- 
vation of plantains and sugarcane. 

each mil. 

2, For dry crops raised on wet lands. 

Two tHiji of grain on 
each ma. 

„ „ dry lands. 

One and one padakku 

on each m6.«s 


In about A.D. 1433 at Tirumalai in the Chittore district the 
rajaihan^ram took two hundred panams for its half share, and 
the St^haii^ram took the other half d: the income in tho Tim- 
‘Di^aiyattam village of 6ittakkuttai.®® At Aduturai in the Trichi- 
nopoly district a record of about A.D, 1450 registers tho regulation 
of the taxes at 5 panjmns for the first year and 10 from tho follow- 
ing year on each plough of dry land, and 8 pa-^ins on every 100 
kuli of wet land.®^ 

In this connection two epigraphs in the Pudukkottai State are 
invaluable. One found at Tirukkattalai and dated A.D, 1462 stales 
that the tax on the deuadduttm lands to the provincial chief was 
five-tenths of the produce.®® The other one found at Palahkarai 
and dated A.D. 1481 records a grant of land and tanks to a hermit 
(tepasui) as kv4iuvagadeoad&'nam and fixes the following rates of 
assessment : 

% of the produce for kuruvui during winter ; 

% for sesamum (ellu) and ragi (kSlvaragu ) ; 


62. 91 ot 1918 ; Rep., para 68. 

68. T, T. D. I, No. 201. As the inscription refers to the Srotrikuttagoi of 
the said village of Sittakkuttai oliierwise known as SrinivSsagramam for 
money payments it appears to be a division of the fco^mai tax and not of 
the produce. If it had been the latter, there could not have been any- refer- 
ence to the money payment; nor is It reasonable to assume that there was a 
division of not pnly the money income but also the grain produce, 

64. 36 of 1913. 

63. I.P.S., 711. 
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Vi\ for millet {vamou) Mmai, kambu and other crops ciilti- 
vated in dry lands. 

y4 for sesamum, horse-gram, payavu, etc.®® 

An inscription at Srimu.5ijam in the South Arcot district datedl 
1504-05 records the fixing ol a fresh rate of assessment for th? 
taxes which had become exorbitant in the time when the countiy 
was in the hands of the Kannatjiyas. According to the revision(m 
was ordered that the lands might be measured year after year 
with the standard rod of 34 feet, and that 15 pa,^ams 
(mcluding all items of taxation) be levied on one ma of dry land 
and 20 panama on one ma of wet land and that towards arasupem 
1/8 j}anam be levied on each tenant.®^ 

record at Sermadevi in the Tinnevelly district dated A.D. 
1550-51 registers the fixing of the rate of taxes by Visvanatha 
Nayakkar, the agent of Rama R5ja Vittaladeva Maha Raja, who 
remitted all taxes] (Including ulavu and pa'i]4^rava^i, since the 
devadana and the orahmadeya lands in a number of villages sur- 
rounding Seravanmadevi had been abandoned by the dispensing 
kudi and the pa^aia. ^Aiccording to the now rate only one kwtj.i was 
charged per md of land.®®] 

V^’he above list^gives us an idea of the rate of taxes on landed 
property in the Vijayanagar period.! There arc also a few inscrip- 
tions which mention the total revenue, to the state from a parti- 
cular village or a group of villages, ^ut as such a consolidated 
amoimt indicates the variety of the sources of revenue in which 
the tax on land was only one, it is difficult to fix from it the rate of 
assessment on land per village. ^ 

A litbic record of A.D. 1400 from a village in the Kadur 
district in Mysore slates that the Halamuttur village in the 
Santajige nad together with its hamlets (named) and plains was 
rated at 84 hon and 1% hatia.^^ An inscription from a village in 
the Shimoga taluk, in the district of the same name, records that 
the total revenue from five villages in the Aragaventhe was 
210 (?).™ An epigraph at Cidambaram in the South Arcot district 
belonging to the time of Acyuta Raya states that the income from 


66. Ibid., 819. 

67. 247 oI 1916 ; Rep., para 64. 

68. 721 of 1916. 

69. E.C., VI, Kp. 35. 

70. E.C., VII, Sh. 84. 
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four villages near Cidambaram was 500 But such infonnn- 

' (tion is not Corthcoiuiug in suflident fullness to enable us to calcu- 
late tbe total revenue that went to the state. Rice’s ostimaUi that 
it amounted to 81 crores of Amhoii cakrus or ‘patjodas is based on 
.\tho authority of some old manuscripts of doubtful accuracy. But 
it seems that it is an exaggerated figure, for it is really difficult to 
/believe that the region south of the river Kysna could have contri- 
buted so much by way of taxes. 


2. Property Tax: In andenl and mediaeval India as in 
modern India all property both immovable and movable was t axed . 
But the one difference between the levymg of taxes on property 
'Cin the mediaeval period and the modern period is that, while in 
I modern I ndia the aimual income or the rental value of the property 
/is taken into consideratioiJ for the levy of taxes, in the mediaevil 
jf period that did not form the principle of tax ation, [but the property 
itself as a umi' was taxeX Such a principle was TSllowod for 
mal dng~'assesShCT ls'"6nTimi5eyia5use-site‘s, treasure troves, cows, 
etc. ‘ ' 

With regard to estimating tlie rate of taxes on property we 
are at a disadvantage for two reasons. Firstly wo have only a 

S ew inscriptions which give us an idea about them, and secondly 
iven those few are found scattered in tiro different parts of the 
mpire. We do not thus know for instance if the rate of a par- 
ticular tax levied on a house in a certain part of Iho empire was 
the same as the rate for a similar house in another part of the 
empire. "iGiy way the following rates may be noted : — 


Storied house . . 2 pa^ionis > 

House with inside verandah 1 pmam 3 


(Little Conjeevaram, Cbingleput District.) 


House of a villager (tiattdr) , (iadu- 
ding uiZai, Ssamdi, vaMpamm, etc.) 

'House of a Tantirim&r 
'House of a makhal 
Verandahs with sloping roofs 
(Tiruvaigaviir, Tanjore District) 

House of a VaiSya (Bangalore) 


3 panams 
1% papams 
1% papams 

% paiuim _ 
1 pmpamf* 


73 


n. m of 1913. 

72. 58S of 19^9 . 

73. 59 of 1914; Rep,, 191S, para 44, 

74. E.C., IX, Bn. 96. 
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Each IcotiU of U:c vetfis 
(Vrddaoalam, South Arcol) 
Each vdAal 

(Tirukoyilur, Soutli Aroot) 
Oulhouse (Yelandflr) 

House site 

(Serka^, North Arcot) 

Cow 

(C. nagar, Mysore) 


1 panam™ 

1 gadydna!^ 

1 papam'^® 

% gadydnafo 


There are other inscriptions which mention the property tax 
but do not give the rates of assessment. Among them were the 
taxes on a^pputtalvu (small doorways),®® the hidden treasure, 
underground stores, etc.,®^ uttaipatpam (springs) ,®2 houses o£ 
priests and other sacred buildings,®® vdaalpanam, manailcuZi®* 
she-bufEaloes, he-buffaloes, horses, bullocks, etc.,®® sheep,®® carts, 
and cocoanut trees.®'^ . 

■■V 

vf’-' An inscription from Sravana Belgola in the Mysore Slate of 
the time oC Bukka I records the following settlement : 

"Tatayya Tirumala by consent of the blessed people (the 
Jainas) of the whole Idngdom, will, "out of the money levied 
at the rate of one ham a year for every house according to 
the door from the Jainas throughout the whole kingdom for 
the body guard to be appointed by the Vaignavas at the holy 
place Bellgula appoint twenty servants as a bodyguard for 
I the God, and with the remainder of the money have die 
I dilapidated Jinalayas (or Jina temples) whitewashed.”®,®/ 
Unoccupied houses were exempted from the taxes.^ 


^5. 91 of 1918 ; Rep., 1918, para 69. 

76. 335 of 1921. 

77. E.C., IV, Yl. 62. 

78. 203 of 1921 ; Rep., 1922, para 41. 

79. E.C., rV, Cn, 97. 

80. El., Vin, p. 304. 

81. E.C., Vn, Sk. 241. 

82. 373 of 1916 ; Rep., 1917, para 47. 

83. E.C., X; Kl. 94. 

84. 89 of 1889 ; 5.11., IV, No. 318 ; 335 of 1921. 

85. B.C., Vn, Sh. 30. 

86. E.C., XI. Jl 2. 

87. M.A.R., 1920, para 79; E.C., VH, Sh. 30. 
as. E.C., n, Sb. 344. 

89. 59 of 1914 ; Rep., 1915, para 44. 

V.A.-8 
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j '■S. Commercial Taxes : Duties on trade and coimuomal 
I transactions contributed a large sliare to the state revenues. The 
f customs and octroi duties were levied both on land and water 
tnansports, at fixed rates. ^Further, inscriptions mention the 
opening of new fairs which brought revenue to the goveriuneiit. 

I Rice divides the customs under throe different heads ; Hllial a- 
dayam , maraadauam, and mamuladdyam , Und^r the first head 
came the customs on goods imported to be sold at one p lace ; under 
the second came the duty levied on goods ih^ transi t-. through a 
district ; and imder the thir^ came the duty Icvied^-Sn goods 
exported to foreign c ountries.^" All kinds of good^ even firewood 
‘ and straw paidr these duties excepting glass rings, brass pots, and 
soap balls ^axes were levied on the shons .^^ vilailcttiiani 
on sales, ^^virpanjkm and kaivUaihanam (share of sales for cash 
price ?) duties on piecegoods, a nimals, grain® ^ and baskets of 
eggs.®® There were_ transit dues onloads’ of betel,®® dues onToads,' 
”~bira&rfmfflstj.®^frhere were also a^kdsu (tax on stalls in markets)®* 
Sandaimudal (market fees) i®® tax collected j on the sale o^f bran ded 
cattle, women’s cloth and other beautiful articlov®^ tolls on 
kSnj^ig, pack Wses, bullocks, asses, and neild?dontls,'®“ water- 
sheds, market towns, and on all articles at different rates going 
through roads to tovms of pilgrimage,''®® pS^inilai (tax on the sale 
price of fiSh),'®* oMagada siwilcam (a tax Icviea on the sellers of 
sheep)'®® and the mula visahadt.^°^ An insciiplion of the tjiueyof 


90. Rice, Mys. Gaz., I, p. 583. 

91. MA.R., 1926, No. 120. 

92. 203 of 1921 ; Rep., para 41 ; 87 of 1889. 

93. 28 of 1890 ; IV, No. 351. 

94. E.C., V, Bl. 75. 

95. E.C., m, Ml. 95. 

96. E.C., VH, Sh, 30. 

97. E.C., X, Ct. 40. 

98. 196 of 1910. 

99. 324 of 1911 ; Rep., 1912, para 49. 

100. B.C., VII, HL 71. 

101. Nel. Ins., Gj. 132. 

102. 18 of 1915 ; 704 of 1919. 

103. 242 of 1892 ; EX, Vl, p. 232. 

104. 121 of 1894 ; S.LL, V, No. 410 ; 373 of 1916 ; Rep., 1917, para 47. 

105. See Butter'worth and V. Venugopal Chetty, Nel Ins,, On. p. 947 
and note. 

106. A tax on the profits of trade levied in periodically settled proportions 
'upon the merchants, traders, shop-keepers, retail dealers, mercantile agents, 
and all the inhabitants of a village or town engaged in trade. (Wilson, 
Indian Glossary, p. 549). 
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^Acyuta Raya found at Rupanagu^i in the Bellary district mentions 
that tolls were collected on the grains passing either way through 
Rupalagudiya thanya in Yalapeya In the Tolugu country 

customs were collected about A.D, 1520 in vasanfa garnvus (rest 
houses) , watersheds, salt beds, market towns and roads frequented 
by people.^®® 

An epigraph of A.D. 1379 mentions the following rates of taxes 
levied on towns and shops ; 

Old town, one ga ; 

Small town, five ma ; 

Village , three na ; 

A shop at a festival, one 

'1/ A few inscriptions give the rates of taxes levied on commodities. 
The Kon^avi^u inscription of Krsnadova Raya is one such, and it 
gives the following details. 

No. Article. 

1. Great millet 

2. Millol 

3. Salt 

4. Mangoes 

5. Myrobalan 

6. Fruits 

7. Brinjals 

8. Clearing nuts 

9. Mfluine (a fragrant root 
like sarasaparUla) 

10. Green gram 

11. Black gram 

12. Bengal gram 

13. Horse gram 

14. Bed gram 

15. Wheat 

16. Sesamtun seeds 

17. Oil seeds 

18. Black pulse 

19. AnurmU 

20. Cotton 

21. Tamarind 

22. Gall nuts 


107. 223 of 1913. 

108; E.I., VI, p. 232. 

109, E.C., Xn, Si. 76, Ga seems to stand for Gadyaiia and Jtfo for Mam. 


Unit taxed. 


per hag. 


Rate. 
% paikam. 


1 paikam. 
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No. 

Article 

Unit taxed. 

Rate 

23. 

Myi'obalan seeds 

iser bag 

1 pai/cnm 

24. 

Yarn 

if 

)> 

25. 

Game 

if 

71 

26. 

Clrugadam (root) 

if 

71 

27. 

Onions 


1 danma. 

23. 

Turmeric 


» 

29. 

Dammer 

»» 

if 

30. 

Fenugreek 


it 

31. 

Cinnin 

if 

» 

32. 

Mustard 

if 

a 

33. 

New gunny bags 

per sdUtge 

if 

34. 

Green ginger 

per bag 

it 

35. 

Lime fruit 

» 

if 

36. 

Cocoanuts 

if 

a 

37. 

Jaggery 

* ft 

2 danimaa. 

38. 

Cleaned cotton 

it 

ft 

39. 

Ghee 

if 

if 

40. 

Castor oil 

if 

t> 

41. 

Sangadi nuts 

if 

7* 

42. 

Dry ginger 

it 

» 

43. 

Iron 

» 

77 

44. 

Steei 

>» 

77 

45. 

Chisels ) 


77 

46. 

Sugar 

»9 

4 (kmiias. 

47. 

Arcca nuts 

it 

77 

48. 

Cotton thread 

n 

77 

49. 

Bolel leaves 

if 

if 

50. 

Long pepper 

fi 

G dammas. 

51. 

Pepper 

if 

ft 

52. 

Sandal 

if 

* 77 

53. 

Cloves 

ff 

77 

54. 

Nutmeg 

ff 

17 

55. 

• Mace t 

ff 

71 

56. 

Lead 

ff 

91 

57. 

Tin 

ff 

77 

58 

Copper 

ff 

Double 

71 

59. 

Women's garments 

Bullock 

load 

1 cauelo.iW 


J The above list clearly shows the multiplicity of the taxes 
levied on articles of trade and on commercial :teansactions. 

I gross mcome tom suc h,. 4 atia l»lie4,<»i.9rtided ooi^jgtojpd 
I going out of the various jjmwrtsurfu places in ther empire was enor- 


ft V'fc jS 

110. 242 of 1892; Sf-Lj-YI, p. 232, For another inscription see B.C., V, 
Bl. 75. 
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mous. { According lo Wjmiz the city of Nagalapura alone yielded? 
“forty-tw thousand pardaos of duties for the things which enlered 
into He says The duties in this land being (are) very great ; 
(since nothing comes through the gates tliat does not pay duty, ^ 
even men and women as well as hoadloads and merchandise.”!^'',-^ 
If that city alone yielded so much, it is not difficult to imagine 
that the gross collection from this source should have been conA 


siderable.'^ There were a large number of business centres in the 
empire, ^n inscription already referred to mentions as many 
as t wenty-six important ci ties.^^^ But as said earlier the duties 
were imposed only on the articles that were sold, and not on all 
Articles carried for saleJ But this obviously refers to the 


sthalddayam of Rice’s classification^/ 

^^(^The customs due to the government were not collected by 
them dirept, but oiily farmed out to local ‘pelrBOittS tyho paid' a*feted 
amou nt to -fliem. That such customs duties were farmed out on 
jcontract to bidders is shown by an inscription in the present 
Ishimoga'dislrlct in the Mysore State.i^^e rates of duties differed 
from place to place for Ihe rentersV ‘ took various measures 
frequently for increasing the perquisites of their respective caulds 
at the expense of others^ For Instance they advanced money to 
some of the merchants, requiring only one-half of the duty which 
was paid by others thus encouraging them to come by their kaptes 
(custom houses) , where they paid reduced customs, with a view to 
inducing others to follow the same route.ii!^ It is impossible to fix 
on any certain rate in collecting customs on goods imported. When 
one farmer demanded ten pagodas for 100 loads, another took only 
two pagodas, and their rates widely differed as collected at various 
places. These farmers, from the collections of the customs on 
different descriptions of goods and trades, paid the amount of the 
agreed rent to the Sarkar, reserving the profits which were more 
or less considerable according to circumBlances.”!!^ Nuniz makes 


HI. Sewell, op. cit, pp. 363-4. 

112. E.C., V, Bl. 75; Vijayanagari, Hastinavati, Dorasamudram, Guta, 
Penugui;idi, A^avani, Udayagiri, Candragiri, Muluvayi, Eand, Pa^evidu, 
CaduraAgapatlana, Mangaluru, Barakuru, Honnaviira, Candavura, Araga, 
Candxagutti, Atvnigere, HuRgere, Nidugallu, Cnnatanakallu, TasiyakaDu, 
AneviddaSari, Kalheya, Telakalambl and Singapatlana. An epigraph of 
A.D. 1606 mentions as many as 42 customs houses in the western parts of the 
empire. (E.C., VIII, Sa. 123.) 

113. E.C., VII, Sh. 30. 

114. Rice, Mys. Gan,, I, pp. 683-84, 
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a few inter esling observations on this bystom of the farming out 
of the customs. Speaking about a particular gate in Vij.iyanagar 
he remarks: “This gate is routed out for 12,000 panluoft mu'h 
year, and no man can enter it wiijioul paying just what ilie renters 
ask, country folk as well as strangcrs^^ln both those citlo', there 
is no provision or merchandise whatever, for all ctinio from out- 
side on pack-oxen, since in tliis country they always use beasts 
for burdens ; and every day there enter through these gates 2000 
oxen and every one of these pays three viniaes except certain 
polled oxen without horns which never pay anything in any part 
of the realm,”^^® 

■^yExcise duties were levied on the manufacture of salt, and the 
drawing of toddy. The unit of taxation of the manufacture of salt 
was the salt pam^^A As for the drugs however we do not know the 
unit of taxation. But a few inscriptions mention the duties on such 
drugs.^^J 

4. Pro/essiou Taxes : I^Taxcs on professions contributed a 
fair share to the state revenue^ The principle Ih^^undcvlay 
the levy of this lax does not seem to have boon to Uax Tho Incom e 
derived b y a perso n exorcising a profession, but to levy a tax on 
him as he was born in a particular community or caste and lhug„ 
as exSrSsS^at was exjiected* io exercise" a particular prolessioiy 
/e Sre'np,l,aliliaJ,(xknow the exact r^s of Ihfe taxo.s levied ^of^he 
Imrers of the difiEerent apreffiSgipus^lKfoughou^t the' empire. ^el 
Cfrbm lie details of a few epigraphs of the period wo notice that {lie 
following were the rales on a few of the professionals. 



Each Saliya weaver for each loom 
Each blacksmith, carpenter, silver 
or goldsmith 

Each chief potter 
Each chief barber 
Each chief waterman 
Each kannakkanap (brazier) 

Each chief oihnonger 




9 paiiama. 

/s panams (including kottu, kirru, 
j araaupera and leinikkal) . 
p panams (including tirigaidyam). 
'4 ponams (including karividijam). 
^ panams (including kaMyam). 
6*panams. 

20 panams (including kam&yam). 


(At Tiruvaigavur, Tanjore district) .tis 


115. Sewell, op. cit., p. 366. A vintem was about l%od. (ibid., n.) . 

116. B.C., V, Cn, 174. 

117. B.C., V, m. 75 ; E.C., ID, Ng. 22, etc. 

118. 59 at 1914; Hep., 1915, para 44. Here it deserves to be noted 
that the above taxes not only included those levied on them for their pro- 
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Each Mudali, Kaivigakkarar and 
other residents ' ..1 panam. 

(At the seven pctlais at Tiruvangamalai, N. Arcoi district) 


Each Kaikkolar 
Each Senaikku^aiyar 
Each fisherman 
Eadi shepherd ■>>' 

Each oilmonger (Vrddhacalam, S. A.) 
Each Setti, Kaiklrolar and Vagiyag 


.. % paij<im on each loom. 
.. % panam 

.. % 

. . Vis panam on each hu^i. 
.. Va panam 
.. 2 panama. 


(At Pujipparalioil, Chingleput district) 


Each Kaccadavaniyar (family) . . 3 panama. 

Each Sepba^lavar (family) . . 3 panama. 

(At Pulipparakoil, Chingleput district) 


There were taxes on certain ofiicers ol government: 

Each judge (nipapatiar) ■'/ . . 5 panoms. 

Each member of the village council .. Ha pariam. 

(maurddi) 

• Each Sefti proprietor .. 3 panama (including arahip&iu, 

vaftam and kdnifekai). 

Each principal collector o£ tolls / . . 4 ponams. 

(At Tiruvaigavur, Tanjore district) 


Under this head can also be included a variety of other pro- 
fessions and castes that were taxed. Mention may be made of 
the tax on the shop-keepe r who opened his shop in his house 
(manaifcJcadaiyar)', wbich^as 3 paijcwns^^i and purakkvdi (fann 
servants) which was 1 panam. 


fession, but also those on the instruments or the materials they used in their 
profession. Thus for example the potter’s tax was a tax not only on the 
potter for his profession but also for the titigai or the wheel he used. But 
Gopinatha Eao translated the term Urigai ayam as the tax on the sale of 
itmndirigai, cashew nuts or common grape wino. {E.I., XVII, p. 117). This 
is clearly wrong. The tax on barbers included the tax on the razor (Icariui)! 
he used. The washerman paid his tax also for the stone he used in doiii^ 
his work. Gopinatha Rao thinks that kallayam was very likely a tax payable 
for quarrying stones irom hUls. (ibid.). 

119. M.E.R., 1923-29, para 69. 

120. 91 of 1918 ; Rep., para 68. 

121. 293 of 1910. 

122. 294 of 1910. 

123. 59 of 1914 ; Rep., 1915, para 44. 

1^4. Ibid. ; I J-S., 687. 
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J Besides llioro woyc taxes on the vijlase headuian 
sadaihicatlamai (tax on shepherds) carpenters, washermen and 
|)otlers,^®'^ the Uvacenns^*^® the shoemakers*"® the musicians (pn(,Ia- 
vari (?) padtioauari)™ bedahint/gu (mean coqueltc's fond of 
show), *3^ gilders,^®® toddy drawora a:^ painters,*®® fioldsmi(hs*®<* 
slaves*®® and on the ptilamrs.*^ ^inong the many castes 
^that w ere taxed were the Brahmans forthei r eaminBS.*®'* the mem- 
bers of the Pariah caste each of whom was laxocl Vs pa7.iaTO though 
exceptions were made in 'veertain specified cases,*®® and the 
Madigas and the VanniyasA®^ From inscriptions we learn that the 
members of the Tottigan caste in Pulliyurnadu wore to pay one 
panam for the village each of the six classes of Kudimakkah 
was taxed % paimm.*^^^ve^ the paradesis (sojourners) did not 
escape taxation.*^*4 PiZZaman,**® alvari (poll-tax) **‘® and the per- 
kadwmaV-^ were three other taxes which seem to have been col- 
lected from certain classes of people. lax was collected known 
as noUamrtanai which went to romunoratc the shroffs.**® The 
\pro^tutes were not oxompl from taxation.*^® 

Among the followers of different professions fhp 
to have been the most forlunalo during the limo ot Sada&ivu, lor 

I 

125. r.P.S., 753. 

126. 450 of 1931 ; 460 of 1922. 

127. E.C., IX, Dv. 57. 

/l28. A tax on the temple drummers.'’ (324 of 1911), H. K. Saalri thinks 
that they were the temple drummers. But Hultzsch thinks that they were 
a low class of Muhammadans (S.!.!., I,^p. 82u) . Krishna Sastri’s interpreta- 
tion is more plausihle. 

129. E.C., X, Ct 94. 

130. 30 of 1913 ; Rep., para 54. 

131. m.A.R., 1920, para 79. 

132. ibid. 

133. 216 of 1917 ; Rep., para 68. 

134. 22 of 1897. 

139. Nel. Itis., On. 132. 

136. 52-A of 1887. 

137. 177 of 1913. 

138. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44. 

139. E.C., lY, Gp. 67; 30 of 1913; Rep., 1913, para 54. 

140. E.C., IX, Ht. 103a. 

141. iJ>.S., 711. 

141a. ibid. 

142. ibid., 784. 

143. ibid., 733. 

144. EJ., XVn, p. 112. 

145. 103 of 1918 ; Rep., para 69. 

146. E.C., V, BI. 76 ; Elliot, Hist, of Ind., IV, p. Ill 
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(all the taxes on them were. thou roipittem A large number of inscrip - 1 
tibhs'credit Rama Raja with the remisaon of the tax on barbers.^^^ 
A few others state that the emperor Sadasiva remitted the taxes 
at the instance of AJiya Ramappayya on the petition of the barber 
Ko^dojii- number of inscriptions recording this remission have 
the figures of the barber’s instruments like the razor, the strop, 
mirror and the scissors engraved near them.^*® According to an 
inscription the taxes, forced labour, fixed rent, land rent, maM- 
navami torches, biracJa, etc., payable by the barbers were re- 
mitted.i4® 



very heavily on the people. That they were annual payments is/ 
also indicated by an inscription which states that Vira Bukkagia* 
Udaiyar (Bukka II), in S. 1326, fixed the taxes payable by the 
Settis, Kaikkojas and the Vapiyas living in the premises of the tem- 
ple at Pulipparakoyil at two paiiams per year on each individual.^®® 


5. [Industries Tax ; Under the Vijayanagar kings all the in- 
dustries were taxed. The basis of taxation in this case was 
the net profit e xpected fro m running an industry by the proprie- 
t^ r. ' ![t was on this principle that a few owners of industries were 
taxecH It may be mentioned here incidentally that by industries 
we do' not mean the large factories we see in the modem day, but 
only the cottage industries, each of which gave occupation only tojj 
one or two individuals. Here a distinction has to be made between 
the tax on the industries and the tax on the professionals. \Thei 
proprietor of an industry was different from a professional in the 
sense that while the £qnner was a capitalist who ran the industry; 
on a commercial basis \uid supplied the requirements of the pubj 
lie, ^e professional was one who was an independent wage earne^ 
He gist his money for the work he did, and not for the industry 


147. E.C., VI, Tk. 13, etc. 

148. The barber Kopdwu, who was instrumental in getting the tax re- 
mitted, seems to have had great influence with the emperor. The poet 
Budrayya, the author of the Telugu poem NiranktiiopakhySnam, went to the 
city of Vijayanagar, and got an interview with the emperor Sadasiva through 
the influence of Kondoju in spite of the jealousy of the court poets. The poet, 
to show his gratitude to the barber, composed a verse in praise of him which 
is still extant. (M.E.B., 1926, para 43). 

149. E.C., XI, Mk. 6. 

150. 293 of 1911 ; Rep., 1912 para 51. 

V.A.-9 
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he ran. Taxes were also levied accordiufll y. iiiVhilp the prolessio n 
lax was QU O that was levic <^ nn wni!lrniai_imfl-oi][ielal,s, the iu- 
dustrial tax was one that was levied, on the indnslrios, i 

— — K' 


The following were the rates of assessment: 

KaikkSla (weaver) with one worldng loom J 
\Jesivw with loom that doos not work (odaitaifV 
Saliya (weaver) for each loom 
Lace loom in working order \ ^7 
Lace loom not in working order' 

(At Tiruvaigavflr, Tanjore district) .tsi 


4 

2 

!) 

3 

IVj 


imiams, 

» 

)> 

1) 


Each loom of the Faraiahs 

(At Vjrddacalam, S. A. district) .tt>2 

Loom at Pulipparakoyil in the Chinglcput district-tsS 
Loom at Vayaltir in the same districtt^t 


V4 patittm, 
2 pm^ania. 


That dijfficrenlial taxation was not tuiknown in those days is 
gleaned from the following rates of taxes collected from a few in- 
dustries : 


On the looms of the residents who owned lands, a fcadaiuui of 
4 paiyams and an dyctm of 2 paijxms. 

On the looms of new settlers, a kaddiml of 3 panama, and an 
ayam of 114 panams^®® 

But we are not able to know the exact rates of taxes on the 
other industries, 'fac re were taxes on looms (taril ckaftamal) ^® ® uil- 
^Us (sefcfcnfcadgmai) arisikanam,^’^ gold (potivaH) superior 
"gold (4emponwan), 1 ®® o p. grazing (pnlngri),^®^ /olds, ^®2jncnme 
from thread (nwlapam)^® silkthrend (pa/^amulftpaTn)^®* running 


151. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44. 

152. 91 of 1918. 

153. 293 of 1911 ; Rep., 1912, para 51. 

154. 364 of 1908. 

155. 284 of 1921 ; Rep., 1922, para 41. 

156. 365 of 1914; JJ’.S., 695; 824 of 1911. 

157. 203 of 1921 ; Rep., 1922, para 41. 

158. 87 of 1887 ; 89 of 1889 ; SJJ., IV, No. 318. 
150. 89 of 1889. 

160. E.L, Vm, p. 304. 

161. Ibid. 


162. B.C., XI, Cd, 2. 

163, 20 of 1890 ; SJ.I., IV, No 343. 
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of boats (marakkalamy^ and ferry boat.^®® The manufaclurc of 
the stamps for looms was also taxed.“'^ .\It is interestingxto note| 
here that tax was paid even by the government looms/®®tf Forest" 
lands were leased out to bidders.^®® ^There was another tax called ^ 
the furnace tax.^ IJific^ evidently having this tax in view, says : ^ 
“In the winter season, a certain class employed themselves in 
collecting black sand and earth, in channels from tlie hills from 
which they smelted iron used for agricultural and other uses. This 
ore was smelted in a kind of furnace or large fire stand called 
hommal. For permission of cutting down wood for charcoal 
and for digging the ore they paid an yearly revenue called homla- 1 
gutta proportioned to the quantity of iron made in the district.””^' 

^nother equdily important industry that was taxed was the 
dianrond industryJ Adapanayque, the lord of a gate at Vijayana- 
gar~tKrQU^ wh i c h came the diamonds, was required to pay to the 
king every year 40,000 pardaos with the condition that all dia4 
monds which exceeded twenty mmgelms in weight should be given 
to the king for his treasury.^ Thus though the mining industry was 
in the hands of Adapanayque, he was required to give away all 
superior diamonds to the Idng.”® 

6. Military contribution ; (Por tho maintenance of the army 
and the f orts in the empire cert ain taxes were imposed on the 
n eonle^ Such were the dsd avili (m iKtafy ' cb n^ibuiionr ,™ and 
dairi^ayakaswmya, the IcontributioMj;^ JJiq 

milita ry cotirnia ndeB) pa<faikkaifikkai (co ntriEutiMi~^ ade for 
the ma intenance of the ar my)^'^® and the sanaya. (senwya '!) per- 
haps also a tax paid for the maintenance of the army.”® For the 
maintenance of the forts in the locality a koffai magamai (cpgtrt, 
bution to the foit^-was coUected.V An inscription at Nellbrepet 


165. IP.S., 707. 

166. 440 of 1806. 

167. E.C., Vn, Sh. 71. 

168. 116 of 1897 ; SJJ., V, No. 70. 

169. 329 of 1920. 

170. B.C., VII, HI. 71. 

171. Mys. Gag., I, p. 548. 

172. Sewell, op. cif., p. 389. 

173. M.A,R., 1920, para 79. 

174. 510 of 1921 ; Hep., 1922, para 43 ; Ibid., 1911, para 51. 

M.I., XVn, p. 112. 

C.P., 8 of 1921-22. 

510 of 1921 ; Rep., 1922, para 43; 373 of 1916; Rep., 1917, para 47, 


175, 

176i 

•177 
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I mentions thc^biraufllj tax (the tax for cannon) There was an- 
other tax catlbd the koUaipanani or 1cot{jii'ppadh» which was 
collected in those days in the Tinnovolly district and the modem 
Travancore Slate. The kings are said to have forcibly tlemanclod one 
hundred and twenty-jRve panama per IcOttai. Evidoully this was also 
a military contribution collected for maintainint.? the forlifieations 
andidefonce walls.^’® 

-^n impost was levied for the defence of tlie conquered coun- 
try There were three other taxes that were collected from the 
people known as the paplayalcdnikkai,^^^ the vilvarl^^^ and the 
sulavaH.^^ The first was a contribution for the sword, or army. 
Perhaps it was either a contribution levied by the government for 
the maintenance of the army or more probably a license fee for 
possessing a swonj . The second was probably a license foe for 
owning a while the third also was probably a license fee for 
owning a-triden^ 

*?. Social and Communal Taxes : l A lew social comr'ibut mns 
wore , collected from the ncoplc and tneir organizat ions. Tlicsc 
contributions vfere either collected by the government and added 
on to their own other revenues, or given over to the public and 
social institutions like temples or schools. A few of them wer e 
levied by tlie local authorities for l^e benefit* ^ certain comm uni- 
ti es.) S uch was for instance the xtombttriopn'iyjit;'.**'' the jponoy 
■collected for the_^no{lt of the Dommaras, ^ communHy of people 
wandering in the countr^ A few others ^ro levied on certain 
c eremoniai function^ like marriage, /while a .>few contributions’' 
(maganiais) wer e collected for c^ainQestivalsJin the local^tem-' 
pfcs. Lastly /a few contributions, which were more of a feudal 
character,'lwCTe made by the feudal chiefs to Uie king on certain 
j occasions J Paes writes : “ Whenever a son happens to bo born to 
this king (Kr^nadeva Raya) , or a daughter, all the nobles of the 


i).4« 


178. 129 of 1921. 

179. T.A.S., V, Pt. 3, p. 205. Though this Jeottaiponttm was only a military 
contribution and possibly the same as the kottaimagameA, A. S. Ramanatha 
Ayyar, the editor of the Travancore Archaeological Series, is inclined to think 
that it was probably an unusual tax at the rate of some pamms for lands 
having a sowing capacity of a kottai of paddy. 

180. 373 of 1916 ; Rep., 1917, para 47. 

181. EJ., Vin, p. 304. 

182. 324 of 1911; Rep., 1912, para 49. 

183. 89 of 1889 ; 5.1.1., IV, No. 318 ; 241 of 1906. 

184. 331 of 1920. 
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kingdom offer him great presents of money and jewels of price 
and so they do to him every year on the day of his birtli.’’^*® 

Tlie tax on marriages had a long history behind it, and there 
is evidence to prove that it was collected even from the Cola 
limes, as is shown by many epigraphs which mention the Jcallana- 
Tcaiiikkai. The rates of taxes differed with the kind of marriage. 
From an inscription we learn that the marriage taxes were collect- 
ed at the following rates : 

Regular marriage of a girl . , 1 bagiluvavu (door hana) 

and 1 devarahaiju (God’s Tia^a) 

Kudike marriage of a woman . , Half the above amount.^®® 


Taxes were levied on marriage processions,^®^ marriage pan- 
dais,^®® and on the celebration of marriages with throwing of sandal | 
powder and procession in a palanquin.^®® 


r' 


(The social organizations in the empire also paid some con- 
tributions to the govemmenn Such were the taxes on the 
I'daiigai ai^ Valangai sects, the Jangamas, Madigas, and the 
JiyarsA^ m fee called Ganacaraderc was collected from the beg- 
gars.i®®^BWdes meetings were also taxed.“^( Mention may be 
made of the poffirai(?) paptarai (a tax on gtriids) land the 
sammadam (a tax payable by the eighteen castes).’®*^ We get 
referent also to angasdlai vari, probably /a tax on ent ertain -, 
ments.^®^ 

^For t he maintenance of the temple of the guardian deity of 
the village, a tax call ed viddrivari^^ was coUected^ and for the 
celebration!’ of certain festivals in tem|ples a local cess 


185. Sewell, op. cif., p. 281. 

186. M.A.R., 1927, para 105 ; Kudikaly&nam is the procession of a nuptial 
party after the marriage to the bridegroom's house. See 120 of 1921 for a 
reference to the vivahapmam. 

187. E.C., IX, Ma. 17. 

188. E.C., XI, Hk. 17. 

189. E.C., IV, Hg. 60. 

190. 373 of 1916. 

191. E.C., IV, Gp. 67. 

192. 48 of 1915. 

192a. E.C., rV, Gp. 67. 

193. 30 of 1913 ; Rep., para 54. 

194. 221 of 1910. 

195. M.E.R., 1913, para 54. 

196. 117 of 1897. 
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was levied. A copy of an insoriplion said la be in 

the Maddagh’i taluk in the Tumkur dislricl tolls as that 
the people in the locality wove requirocl la pay fov the 
personal oltorlngs and illuminations of Iho Cloddoss Ktijika 
Kamato&vara Durga Mahan Kali al the following vatos; 

from the five Aya paheiilas a yearly oonlribuliou por house of 

3 paixas ; lor every mnn-iago among them, one ham ; shaving, 

2 hanas ; auspicious ceremony, 1 liaiio ; name giving, Va Iiona ; oil 
for lamps in the month of Karttika, V 4 iiiffiiiia ; from tho carpenler 
who makes the spiral of tho sugar-cane mill, Va Jiatift ; from tire 
farrier, % liatia ; from all Halipaika villages, a yearly contribution 
(here follow the names of villages and rate to bo paid by each) ; 
Nagartas and Bheris, one bullock ; oilmen, DevShgas and ^hers, 
1 hana per house. And upon the periodical festivals (nSied), 
upon the customs dues % ser of oil, I cocoanut, 2 dv of incense, 
arecanul, hetel leaf, turmeric and saffron ; and for the car festival 
of Durga Mahe^vari, a contribution of 2 dv per house in tho Kora- 
tagere.*^®’ There arc a largo number of instances to show that 
such local contributions were collected fov aoeinl purposes and 
functions of a local character. 

Among these t axes tho most ^unpopular one W 0 .S the tax o n 
marri ages. iTwas generally payable on occasions of mar r iage both 
, >y Uie brides and bridegr Qaio»-of..aItlca3^s. The in9cripUt)n.s of the 
roeriod credit KrgijadeTO Raya with tho remission of the taxes on 
Itaarriages in the several provinces of the Vijayanngar empire.*®* 
According to a record the great ministers, S§]uvn Timmap- 
payya, Sajuva Govindayya and Adapinayanihguru were chiefly in- 
strumental in securing this I'emission for the people.*®® Similarly 
the tax payable by the marriage parties for riding at marriages was 
remitted in favour of the people of Satina^.®®® 

So far as can be inferred from the nature of the taxes and the 
occasions when they were collected, it is not likely that these taxes 
would have pressed heavily on the people. But there was a great 
relief felt by the people at the abolition of a few such taxes. This 
general satisfaction of the people at such abolition seems to have 


107. B.C., XII, Mg. 31. 

198. 717 of 1917 ; Rgp., 1918, para 72 ; a few of them were the Ghanagiri 
RSjya, Kandanavolu, GhandikSta Sthela, Siddhavatta, ^^Idclhapura^lnie, 
Candragiri Raiya, Nagamaftgala fiSme, Mala Sfijya and R5y»lfcfga Ralya. 

199. E.C., Xn. IVIk. 64. 

200. EA IX. Ma. 17. 
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been duo to the fact that the people were opposed to the principle 
of the levying of such vexatious taxes on a variety of social func- 
tions, and the opposition had no relation to the heaviness or other- 
'wise^f the taxes collected from them. 


18. Judicial income and fi nes : F i nes formed part of the 
stat^rgyenues. - Th ey were im posed for faults, annoyances, theft, 
adultery and injustice !^ Beside^there was EtypouM tee levied on 
slraysSltle, and collected by the government.F2 addition tri- 
butes were collected “on account of ^e provincial ruler 

or the caste elder seems to have been given the right of dispensing 
justice on behalf of the government, for which he had to pay a 
fixed contribution to the state. He could collect the fines levied 
by h#i on the wrong doers, and enjoy the proceeds after paying 
the fixed amount under head to the governmentiMThis system 
is well described by Rice. He says: “The goverjment used to 
appoint some aged men of the several inferior classes to be the 
heads of their respective castes and to administer justice. These 
headmen, on any complaint against their people, should investigate 
it and fine them if guilty, adjudging the fine or punishment pro- 
portioned according to the law and the nature of the case. For 
instance a husband convicting his wife of adultery was allowed to 
sell her to another man, but of his own caste, and receive the price 
for his use. These headmen employed Da§aris as subordinate offiHi 
cers to minister in religious ceremonies amoxig the inferior castesH 
Before the ceremonies commenced, the customary duly orjl 
gratuity was given to this minister of I’eligion, and they were thenl 
at liberty to proceed with the festival whether of marriage or any 
other occasion. But if the parties neglected the established pre- 
sents, the D&saris returned to their houses in displeasure, and no 
other Da&aris would perform the office as they would be liable to 
punishment for interfering. By these means the hpadmen col- 
lected fines, perquisites and presents from their castes from which 
they paid an annual tax to the government. This branch of custom 


was called samayamram and was taken credit for in the Jan^bandi 
accounts.”®®* /Thereovas another, tax pallQd-4ts#a44fcfcaw-.co11er.tiRdj 


fro m the^ 
prison^" 


pie, per haps. 


ICC of the. provincii 


201. E.C., TV, Cn. 97; I.F.S., 711; M.A.R., 1920. para 79. 

202. EJ., Vm, p. 304. 

203. E.a, V, Mj. 56, 

204. Rice, Mys. Gan., I, pp. S84-8S. 

205. 55 o£ 1897 ; S.U., V, No. 4. 
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9. \p usiomanj Pa yments : BobMos Iheso, thoro wore' a low 
(justomary ^ymontTwiitch were madj; at oorlaiii luiiatrltuil pomids 
of the year or on special occa&ionsJ A few of ihoni^ wore the 
fcatiigrai-avasawm, ioraiiakanikhaii^^'^ darsamt-kuiulikai V(h'o Paul 
when sceiiiig groat personages),^®’ lax on ollovings,-‘®^''£o()d for 
watchmen,®!® Icalwosi (Vi pari), atniuarttaiiai, kdvai-vanlanai, 
adhikaravaniariai iattdyakol, pumvaifani, dasavanclam, odrap- 
parru, and so on.®’-® 


(in those Hays the state ejrtracled compulsory service from the 
peope on state undertakings, j The iiUyam^^ or dlainanji^^^ men- 
ftioned in the inscriptions rem' to t his compulsory labour. It was 
I de manded for deepe ning ?cuK vWm). f^diee^ig cana ls' 

'for i'’'mr_ rivers for inugation purposes (drrufc- 

fcaZ veiia,) , and bigger canals (payhlmloetia) for working on hills 

I and Ijonstructing temple walls,¥'‘^ for menial labour as for example, 
carrying brurdens (Icaruka®’® or sumai) foixed labour 


was 


demanded for providing woo d for the canms df thoT tmgr Such 
service was algo called ve ^tt^ iupU, uegari,®” vcptiimippaiycil^^^ 
and Sllevai.^^^ / A tax was perso ns from y/hom free com- 

pulsory labotir^or th e repair of forts and thq caryiag o of storqs 
to them could not be demanded, and it was call£jl_ koffage.®"^ 
A valuable inscription 'afTTIniccoSEatTangudi in Iho Tanjorc district 
shows to what extent the state depended on this free labour (vcifi- 
vari) from the people. The inscription records the gift to a 
temple of about 40 to 45 different taxes which appear to have been 
generally collected by the palace at that period. While a large 


306. EJ, VIII, p 304, 

207. 510 of 1981 ; Hep., 1922, para 43. 

208. E.C., in, Ml. 95. 

209. E.C., VII, Sh. 71. 

210. 96 of 1918 ; Hep., para 69. 
m. 581 of 1893 ; V, No. 257. 

212. 87 of 1887. 

213. Ibid. 

214. M.E.R., 1913, para 56. 

215. M.A.R., 1916, para 96. 

216. 335 of 1921. 

217. 730. 

218. 365 of 1914. 

219. IPS., 746. 

220. M.A.R., 1920, para 79, 
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number of such taxes were gifted away to the temple, the veUi- 
vari alone was retained by the king.^®^ 

10, Miscellaneous Sources ; tn addition to the above dues j 
in the shape of coins, grains, and SMvices to the government, or the^ 
local magnate who was the renter for the government revenues, 
^ere wore a large number of 'dues^enerally customary which | 
were demanded from the people^ (These are of a miscellaneous' 
character^ demanded in the shape of ooins, grains hr services and 
cannot be brought under any of the above heads] It is even 
difficult to make out the meaning of some of them: Among such 
miscellaneous taxes and services mention may here be made of ; 
unmarattam,^ ^irrdyam (small income from miscellaneous 
sources),®^ taruppu, tayidu,^^ dsupodu, makkaiperalkollum- 
vilaiydseru, mdnavittdrai,'^^^ napf,uvimyogam,^ wfldaviratti,^^ vise- 
sadayam,^^ virimuiiu^ mandaikaiydirram, malli^magamai, kuru- 
kulavisisayam, paladaliy^^ mugamparvai,^^ puduvaippadu,^^ idai- 
vari (tax on weights and measures) ,^33 piravan,^^* manaQwt),ike^^^ 
rajalaguf-iM lax,^^ sdlaga,^ kudimivilddam, usivdM,^^ four 
taa:,®3* tax for the second day of an extra month,®^® manakofta, 
kohyatia,^^ and a large number of others. 

It appears that the prop erty of those of the eighteen caslesl 
(jdti) w ho had no sons (anutraka) la psed to the stat e though 
w,as ve ry much resented by the peoplc .^**^ 


221. 74 of 1913 ; Rep., p. 72. 

222. E.C., X. Kl. 54. 

223. 365 of 1914 ; P.SJ., 695. 

224. 28 of 1890 ; S.I.L, IV, No. 351. 

225. E.I., VIU, p. 304. 

226. 375 of 1917. 

227. 221 of 1910 ; Rep., 1911, para 51. 

228. 376 of 1913 ; Rep., 1914, para 29. 
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Benevolence 3 wore demanded in andoiil India Ivoin the people 
at certain periods when Uio government was pex'haps embai'rassed 
lor want of funds to prosecute an undorlaking, or w^o n a calamity 
had oc cuiTod in th e empire. But such compulsory demand.s were 
a regular feature of the Vijayanagar revenue .sysiotn. .Wo get 
ample references to such a lax.®^ Anluscnptioii of A,D. 1419 (?) 

,, at Gangavadi in the Mysore district records the right to collect the 
I bedige (benevolences) and to use the amount for the service of 
God Nahjanatha granted by Nanjarasava TJclaiyar.®^* Another 
record of A.D, 1589 (?) in the Manjarabad taluk of the Hassan 
district registers that Yarakpspappa Nayaka remitted in Isravali 
bedige along with a few other taxes for tlie merit of Veiikatappa 
Nayaka.®^® The kattdyam mentioned in the Tamil epigraphs 
seems to have been the name of another tax of this character.®*® 
Deva Raya II for instance ordered that this tax besides some others 
might be collocled by the authoriUos of the temple of Tiruvorri- 
yur,®*’ 

This examination of the system in the Vijayanagar empire 
gives us an idea of the numerous taxes collected by Iho govern- 
ment for various purposes. Buif^the revenues of the stale could also 
he increased A Kr$padeva Raya in his Avmkiarmlyada, suggests 
how the hnaHcial resources of the state could be augmented. He 
says ; “ For developing the financial resources of the slate an 
t increase in its area is necessary ; but if its area is found to be too 
small and it is impossible to increase it, then If the tanks and chan- 
I nels in it are increased, and the poor cultivating ryot is assisted by 
^ concessions both as to cultivation and as to division of the produce 
in developing his resources it would help to augment both the 
I prosperity and the wealth of the stale.”®*® Kvspadeva Raya con- 
structed a lake near his capital for providing water for agricul- 
tural purposes, Nuniz tells us that the annual revenue to the 
) state on this account increased by 20,000 pardoos,**® Krspa Raya 
was surely no mere theorist. 


243. B.C., in, My. 28. 

244. MA.R., 1928, No, 36. 

245. E.C., V, Mj. 52; see also E.C., XI, Cd. 2. 

246. El., XYtll, p. 142. 

247. 226 of 1612; Rep., 1913, para 54. 
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Similarly a record at Sviperumbudur in the Chingleput dis- 
trict dated A.D. 1565 slates that a certain Mahamaijdale&vara 
(whose name unforluimlely is oblileraled in the inscription) spent 
150 panaws on repairing Hie irrigation tank at Sviperumbudur and 
increasing its capacity, and ordered that the surplus income from 
the increased tank ayaciit was to be utilised for providing certain 
offerings to God Adikeiavaperuman and to Emberumanar 


Section II 


kin* 


Method of Collection ^ 

(In mediaeval South India taxes were generally paid both ini 

^‘and ca sli 'ri-iAvo wow Innal grnwariog in l.ho rnllafrg flWlt \ 


small townships where the share of the state collected in kind was J 
stfired.^^ Inscriptions show that the revenue of the state was made 
up of tna sakalasvarnudnyaw and sakalahhaktdddyam or the nelmu- 
dal and pdnmWial itnhe Vitavanagar davg.^^^ Th'e exact 'iefms'T^ed 
in the inscriptions of the Cola days for these tyro sources of revenue 
seem to have been nelldyam and ka^dyam?^Tn a few Vijayanagar, 
inscriptions in the Pudukkottai State, the words nelmudal and pon| 
arc used to indicate respectively the grain and cash revenues 
of the siaie.^ /The word nellayam is used in an inscription of 
A.D, 1374 at ^onjeovaram in the Chingleput district,®®® which 
shows that ihB word continued to be used even in the Vijaya^ 
nagar days, record at Devikipuram in the North Arcot district 
dated A.D. 1529 also refers to the “ taxes in gold and in grain ”.®®® 
Thus we have the evidence of the inscriptions to show that the 
revenue of the state was coUecled both in hind .and in cash, and 
as Sir Thomas Munro says, “probably according aj? the state of 
prices rendered the one or the other desirable ”.®®^ 

I N^arihara ttaya wanted to convert tne payment m xma into 
[ payment in cash. For this conversion “ fixed rules were establish- 


250. 189 of 1922. 

251. 96 of 1918. 

252. S.U., I. No.' 55; E.l, XVIII, p. 304; B.J.. III. p. 73. 

253. See S.U., I, No. 62, 1. 21. 

254. I.P.S,, 726. 

255. 28 of 1890 ; SJ.l, IV, No. 351. 

256. 553 of 1912 ; Rep., 1913, para 56 ; see also 367 of 1912 ; E.C., U, 
Sb. 229 where svarnSMyaw, and davasadayam are referred to. Davasa means 
grain and hence evidently it refers to Income in hind. 

257. Miimtea of Sir Thomas Munro, p. 6 ; letter, dated 31st May 1801. 
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led founded on the quantity of land, Iho I’oquisilo sued, the average 
•increase and value of grain.** The averuRii return Irom land was 
taken to be twelve times the seed sown-l Bui a.s Sturvock, the 
author of the South*' Can ara Mmwiah romaAs, “in avrivhig, on 
the method above desaribod, at a money assobsinenl which would 
bear any fixed proportion to the gross produce of the district, it 
is necessary to know three things definitely: first the propor- 
tion of crop to seed ; second the amount of land sown ; third the 
money value of the grain.’**®® Taking the first, the supposed propor- 
tion of 12:1 between the crop and the seed was not the correct one 
in many cases. In some cases it was lower than what coul(^have 
been .normally demanded from the landholder.*®® Secondly fthere 
was no regular and sys tetnatic s ur vey of the lan ds u^enaken 
for purposes of assessment^®® As for the~third' point, "as Sturrock 
srfys,^' there is no reason for supposing tliat the available informa- 
tion was in any degree accurate ’*.*®^ 

j ^ feut the taxes on lands were collected in cash and kind some 
time^till about 1400.^ The Srlrahgara copper plates of 
• DSva Eaya II mention that the stale got its revenue 
jbolh in gold and grain.*®* According to an Inscription 
at Stimusnam in the South Arcoi district, the state col- 
lected money for the ket^amai, k&tiikkai, ItudL 
puravari, and uiTiwyogam.*®* Thus wo poe that fl ip taxes on land 
fworn onllpn tpd in iba... glair, | h o additional du eS 

charged on land -were_ collected in cash. | Taxes collected in cash 
appear ^Aave been known as the~«c(!afiliija or the ‘realised* 
-revenues IQommenting on the system of payment in kind Sir 
Thomas wtunro observes : " The system of paying in kind a share 
of the produce as government rent is also well adapted to the state 
of things, because t he government always sure of obtaining halt 
of the nroduc e. or whatever its shar^ may ba. frnnT the ryot 
whether the crop be scanty or abundant, and because the ryot is 


258. See South Canam Manual, p. 96. 

259. See Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro, p. 15 ; letter dated 3lst May 1801. 

260. Though this statement has been made by the author of the South 
Canara Manual it is open to question, for we have evidence of regular and 
accurate surveys by the Cojas and the early Vijayanagar kings. But it must 
be admitted that there continued to be local variations in the various measure- 
ments in the empire. 

261. South Canara Manual, p. 96, 

262. B.I., 3CVH, pp. 110-17, 

2?3. 246 of 1916 ; Rep., para ^6 ; see also 680 of 1917. 
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I also jure of not being call^ on for rent when the crop has entirely 

Such a System is bSter 
calculated to save the ryoL from being oppressed by the demands 
which he cannot pay than to enable him to become wealthy, (ihis 
protection to the ryot from the payment of revenue in a season of 
calamity's the only advantage which appears to belong to the 
system, out it^an advantage which could be necessary only under 
a rigid system ami would not be wanted under a more liberal one 
of assessment.”®^ (jjti A.D. 1400 a change was introduced in the 
method of collecnon of the state revenue. ^The difSculty of col- 
lecting the taxes in money is clearly described ir^an inscription at 
Tirumakkottai in the Tanjore districtljjwhich registers an order 
to the Mahdjanas of Palaiyur alias Bhupatirayasamudram that the 
old method of levying taxes in grain for the protection of the 
country must be revived instead of the then prevailing custom of 
collecting both in grain and money.®® V^s the government epi- 
graphist remarks, this inscription seems to indicate that at a cer-y 
tain stage both kinds of payment, in money and in kind, weref. 
resorted to and that as it woA f ound diiScu lt-to-realise tliE-fBrmer\ 
it was accordingly given up.®“ j 

case of the dyy laijds wa.s. ho wever, quite different. |^om 
them r evenue was collected only in cash. '^ We do not come across 
any in^iption which shows that the ^vernment dues on dry 
lands were collected in kind. Even in one and the same inscrip- 
tion we see that while the rates for the wet lap ds were required 
t g be pa id both in kind and in cash, &e taxe.s. j}ajdj 3 i_CEo.ps,-Jvere 
r^uireTlb be~p Sd~only in money. For instance we see that an 
inscription of Deva Raya II found at Tiruvaigavur in the Tanjore 
district fixes the rates of dues payable to the state both in kind 
and in cash for wet land, while the dry lands and crops were taxed 
only in cash- Plantain, sugar-cane, Bengal-gram, areca palms, 
jack all came \mder this heading.®'^ 

fhs regards the collection iteeif four different methods wer^ 




ym servants to collect the revenue 


ment farmed ou t its revenues to 
the government dealt with a body or a 




264. Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro, pp. 236-37 ; letter dated 31st Dec. 1824. 
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village whic h was r esponsible for the rcvonuos from ih^t villagg 
or grou'p of villngcsi^Mn the fourth case the goy onimouL granted 
portio ns of"13ie'’ehimi'e "to cer tain persons wtiio' wore' "callo d 
^ iiaa/ttkas, in reiurn for military ser^co and iho payment of a fiypj 
"^'iijiile to the imperial government.) 

•' 7 “ ^ 

(1)\A large number of inscriptions refe }’ to a few vi llspo 
offi cers who made grants o r re mitted taxes. Th&y were generally 
I appointed by the government, and looked after the collection of 
\jthe revenues of the state. Here a distinction has to be made bet- 
ween an ordinary village the landsvin which were generally held 
by the residents on a ryotwari basis^and hence there was no com- 
bined action on the part of the villagers with regard to .their 
dealings with the government, and a joint village, in which the 
lands were held in common and hence were jointly cultivated, or 
at least their proceeds were divided among the owners of lands in 
proportion to the extent of landed property each had. ijn the 
latter case there seems to have been combined action on the part 
of the villagers with regard to their dealings with tire government. 
But in the ryotwari villages the kmgs, in a majority of cases, had 
to appoint their own officers for the collection of the state revenues. 
Tlius in an epigraph of A.D. 1360-61 we hear of on officer called 
Meydevar who was in charge of the taxes of PulinSd.*®® There is also 
evidence of there haying been customs officers (Sunkada-adhikari) 
in the empire.®®® ^uch villages where these officers were 
/appointed, we have to assume, were cither ryotwari in character, 

I where individual and separate ownership of the lands was the only 
feature, or were the royal villages where there were only the de- 
mesne lands. There the officers of the government collected the 
taxes and remitted them to the treasury. Thus the kings had 
large tracts of land as demesne lands, the rent from which had to 
be collected only by their own oSicers.\ 

icn taxes were collected was 
axes trom aTRO rti- , 

milar arpa nr. provitinn. warg farmed out to the highest bidder. He 


(2) The second method by whic 


eo n tpaet"Qy B tem y..ac co« 




\,was responsible tor the collection of the revenues of the’ locality. 
Speaking about this system in the Vijayanagar empire Moreland 
says : “ It is a noteworthy fact that in the seventeenth century the 


268. 309 of ''1912; Rep., 1913, para SI. 

269. E.C., IX, Ht. 149. . 
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agrarian system of the Vijayanagar territory was practically identi- 
cal with that of the Moslem kingdom of Golkonda, and it is most 
unlikely that the former should have borrowed a new system from 
the latter; the more probable inference is that farming had be- 
come established as the mainstay of the Hindu agrarian system 
in the South by the end of the thirteenth century” ;\nd that “ Alaud- 
din Khalji took it over at the time when he acquired the territories 
which later became the kingdoms of the Deccan;”®™ and againP the 
practice of appointing provincial governors on farming terms pre- 
vailed in the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar and it is probable that 
the farming system extended down from the province to the vil- 
lage under the empire as it certainly did in this region after the 
empire had collapsed. Here it must be observed that Moreland 
ignores the distinction oetween two systems, one by which the 
taxes were farmed out to bidders, and the other by which lands 
were granted to certain individuals in return for a fixed finMcial 
contribution and a military contingent in times of waA (Reallu the 
^ne is different from the other. (According to the one by which 
vtaxies were farmed out to bidders, the contractors, or the ‘ren- 
ters ’ as they came to he called, had nothing to do with military 


service for tl 
their charge* 
fixeckamount df'revenue 


fixec^am 

"s/ 



.king, nor did they administer the territory under 
ey were boun d fo-nav to the government only a 


. 




f) t-'That the revenues of the government were let out on contract 
(is shown by the evidence of both the literature and inscriptions 
\of the period. It has been remarked that Nuniz, speaking about 
(the main gate of Vijayanagar, says that it was rented out for 12,000 
Ipardaos every year.®'^® The inscriptions of the periods also refer 
I to the hatpu guttagai and the guftige systems by which is meant 
!the contract systemj Sometimes the taxes and rent let out on 
contract on a cash basis were known also as the siddhaya. For in- 
stance “Harihara made the dharma that for the Araga 

city the fixed rent (siddhaya) and combined dues should he 100 
vardhas. Customs and watchmen’s dues at the former rate. Thus 
much will we continue.” This dharmoBasana of Harihara was con- 
firmed by Sadaava Nayaka and Rama Raya Nayaka, and granted 


270. Agrarian Systems of Moslem India, p. 12 ; for a description of the 
system under the Muslims see Metthwold, RelaUons of Golkonda, pp. 11#. 

271. ibid., p. 12, in. 2, 

272. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 368 ; Supra, p. 62. 
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to one Benakappa Sotti of Acaga and a low nthui'h in A.D. 1545.®^® 
The fiii^herics were also lei out on oonlraet. Au iuboription oi A.D. 
1.522 at Ko?luiigalur in the North Areot dislricl I'ouords the gift 
o£ the income from the lease of fishery in the lank ul Ko(Umga}ur 
for deepening the tank by Dalavay Sevappa Niiynka for the merit 
of Tirumalai Nayaka. the agent of the king.'“’^‘ The government 
I sometimes received a consolidated amount for all the taxes im- 
posed by it upon a particular locality. 


Buchanan has something to say about this syslom of farming 
out the state revenues on contract. Speaking about the chief 
gauda of a village who was the chief farmer he says : “He receiv- 
ed tile whole dues of the government and he agreed to pay so 
much to the government, and made as ^ch as he could consis- 
tently with the rules of the village.^’'® \3Tiis office of the Qauia. 
(renter) was generally hereditary. Besides the income he got, 
which was the difference between the amount of revenue collected 
and the payment rnade to the governmeni, ho was entitled to a 
share of the wot crops in the village^ The g««fZa also performed 
the village sacrifices which were in the Canarosc districts made to 
the Cumba (pillar) the imago of the village God.”“^® But this 
description seems to refer to a very small renter, and there wore 
really in the empire bigger farmers who wore in charge of the 
revenues of larger areas. 


(^ough this system was the simplest from the point of 
view of the government’s responsihility for tho collection of the 
revenues, yet it should have weighed heavily on tho people. In 
cases where the state revenues were farmed out on oontraot, the 
government could not interfere with the manner in which the 
taxes were collected by the farmers from the peopleJ So long as 
'they paid the due amount to th^overnment in the proper period, 
they were not interfered with, apd hence could do what they..liked 
with the ryots with impunity As Moreland truly remarks, r the 
net payments made by the farmers-in-chief constituted^ the 
central revenue at the disposal of the king and his ministers, 
while within the ‘ government ’ oi* district the farmer-in-chief could 
farm out any possible source of revenue, the balance of receipts 


273. E.C., Vm, m. IS ; see ibid,, IV, Yl, 62 for anofber instance worth 
noting, 

274. 145 of ip24. 

275. These were perhaps in the nature of the customs of the village, 

276. A Journey through Camra, Mysore «rtd Afalohar, I, p. 269. 
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after making good his conjUfact remaining at his own disposal, 
iliese liahilities discharged, governor could retain all that he 
collected in excess of necessary expenditure, and^j^s sole object 
was to make the collections as large as possible.]! The financial 
^system in South India was thus perhaps the simplest as it was the 
most oppressive which it would be possible to devise,”^’''? Here 
though Moreland confuses a governor with a revenue farmer, yet 
his esti^te of the system is true and correct.*- 

I ^ (StVA large number of Vijayanagar inscriptions show that the 
■n. gdu ano ^ e sabhd^lhe local assemblies that were ui Charge of the 
vill age and rural ’aHmini.stration. were made respo^ible for th e 
co llection of theywenues of the government in the areas with in 
t heir jurisdiction.|| .!]pfee government dealt only with these bodies in 
places where th^ existed. Remission of taxes by the imperial 
government or by high local officials, had to be made only with 
tlie consent of the local bodies (village assemblies, corporations, 
such as merchant guil<^etc.) w hich carefuUv guarded the interests 
of the_comnmnity.2™ v illage assemblies hf^i^ fhc jigh4: net 

only of collecting the taxes but also of remittin g theny A record 
dated S. 1385 at Tiruvadatturai, in the H outh Areo t district, 
registers, for instance, the gift of the taxes on lands in Tenkarai 
Sirukudalur for worship and repairs to the temple of Tiruvarat- 
turai Udaiya Nayanar at Tiruvaratturai Nelvay, a brahmadeya in 
Karaippoklcunadu, by tlie assemby and the tantirim&r of Karaip- 
pokkunadu.^^® Another inscription found at the same place but 
dated is §. 1 365 registers an assignment, by the ndftar of 
of Padinettupairu and the tmtirimdr, of the taxes collected from 
the settlers in the streets belonging to the temples of Tiruttunganai- 
madam Udaiya Nayanar and Virrirunda Perumal at Pennagadam, 
Tirumultinsivigai Kuduttaruliya Nayanar at Tiruvaratturai and 
Dagan ti (r) ttaruliya Nayanar at Hmmaranpadi, for providing for 
offerings to the respective deities during the service called 
Periyanattan4andi.^ The village assemblies or the temples, if 
they wanted to make any grant from the state revenues, had how- 
ever to get the previous sanction of the government. Thus in 
the reign of Vijaya Bhupati Udaiyar (son of Diva Raya I), the 
sthamttar (the managers of the temple) of Pulippagavarkoil are 
stated to have granted after consulting ffie revenue authorities at 

277. From-Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 272-3. 

278. 631 of 1922 ; Rep., 1923, para 83. 

279. 211 of 1928-29. 

280. 215 of 1928-29. 
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Candragirisala a remission of G pa-^ittnis which they used to take in 
excess from the Kaikkolas as vaaalpaimm, but colloclod as before 
o paijams on ooch family Kaccada vinjiyai', 1} paijuvta from each 
family of Sivanpadavar (SomharUivar) , ‘IG putiamn on clolhb and 4 
iowards haitigailcdnikkai.^^ 

(4) Lastly we come to the working of the mujanhara system. 
The kings gave lands to certain persons on cond ition o f theij'. pay- 
ing an annual tribute and doine mil itary iervico to the kingr This 
system is well described by both the Portuguese chroniclers, Paes 
and Nuniz. The former writes : “ Should any one ask what r^ 
venues this king possesses, and what his treasure is that enables him 
to pay so many troops, since he has so many and such great lords in 
his kingdom, who, the greater part of them, have themselves 
revenues, I answer thus : These captains, whom he has over these 
troops of his, are the nobles of his kingdom ; there are cap- 

tains amongst them who have a revenue of a million and a million 
and a half of pardaos, others a hmidrod thousand pa'nlaoa, others 
two hundred, three hundred or five hundred thousand pardaos. , , , 
Besides maintaining these troops each captain has to make his 
annual payments to the king.”®®® Nuniz also makes similar obser- 
vations on the revenues of the Vijayanagar kings. .''lie .speaks of a 
few officers of the king who had not only certain military duties 
but also certain financial obligations and finally concludes, “ in this 
way the kingdom of Bisnaga is divided hetwoon more than two 
hundred captains who arc all heathen, and according to the lands 
and revenues that they have, so the king settles for thorn the forces 
that they are compelled to keep up, and how much revenues they 
have to pay him.”®®® < 

hi such cases we see that, from the point of view of the col- 
lection of the revenues of the government, two systems were com- 
bined, namely, the system of assignment of land for services rend- 
ered and the fanning out of the revenues of the government. 
Sajuva Nayaka, for instance who was the Prime Minister of Acyuta 
Raya was the lord of Charamaodel and of Nagapatao and Tamgor, 
and Bomgarin, and Dapatao and Trugwel and Caullim. He got a 
revenue of a million and a hundred thousand gold pardaos, of which 
he was obliged to give a third to the king. Besides this he had 
some military duties.®®* Here we see that the assignment of land 

281. 294 of 1910 ; R«p., para SI. 

282. Sewell, op. cit, pp. 280-81, 

283. Ibid., p. 389. 

284. Ibid., pp. 384-85. 
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for a particular service, and the system of tarmmg out of the re- 
venues of the government were combined togelJxeK 

Thus for the collection of the rev emIgSof tho state fou r dis-s^ 
linot IgefKbds’were adopte3r ~’^Bx3L'it"mav be in naoc- ^ 

ing that ai'tEe village assembly slowly lost its vitality and hold o n 
the villages iii which it existed, the pri nciple of farming out the 
taxes from villages was exte'ndedTo s uch villages, and later taken 
over by the government itgglf~ w&Ich appointed its own village 
oflScers for p urposes of'cbllect ion! But the system of farming out 
the revenues of the state, andThe granting of jagir incims, which 
carried with them certain financial obligations, continued to be in 
vogue right up to the period of the permanent establishment of the | 
British power in South India.^®® 


Section III 


fTh 


Concessions and Remissions 


^^e govci-nment paid due consideration to the condition of 
the ^ot J Where the monsoon was unfavourable or unforeseen cir- 
cumstances affected the normal yield of land ^e cultivator was 
granted relief from the burden of taxation. (Concessions were 

shown in bnrd easps Yaijous inscriptions revealtHe solicitude Ol' 

the state to hard pressed ryotsV^ 


C 


J.. 


^ A record of ,AIh ^l402-03_at V^uvur in the Tanjore district, 
for'instance, states that certaiiTliMS (parw) which had been sub- 
merged and lying waste on account of flood s in tiie Kaveri were) 
brought tmder cultivation, the tenan ts^b35g~g ranted conc essions 
in the paymenTotlhe taxes. U ffo statedmat some villages (parru) 
near ValuvCir were lyingfallow since the time the river Kajjlrji 
ov erflowing its b mks had washed away the demarcation mounds | 
between helds, Ka3 silted up the irrigation channels, and in conse- 
quence the tenants had abandoned the fields for a considerably 
long period. These were now reclaimed, the channels restored; 
the boundary banks repaired and the tenants rehabilitated or 
certain favourable conditions which are thus enumerated in the 
inscription : (1) During the first year of holding half of the usual 


285. We have, however, no direct evidence to prove the above. Since the 
renting out the revenues of the state was in vogue in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the government took over the collection of the 
revenue in a large number of cases during the subsequent ]|^riod, we have 
to assume that with the decline of the village assemblies, the system of rent- 
ing out the revenues was adopted on a larger scale. 
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duos only would be collected on lands eullivatocl liolh Cor Uar and 
p&sariam and ihrcc-i’ourllu from the loUowiiis year ; (2) oi money 
collections kv^unai and kSnihkai laoinf; decliu'ccl nitiyal, half of 
Palawan and pvdiivari alone would be levied ; (3) the tenants too 
would bo assessed at half rates dm-ing the first yoin> on Icadamai 
and arttsiipem ■uasatparKwti, dyam, piiloari and olher such taxes, 
while fi’om the following year iliey would be required to pay three- 
fourth rates except in the case of puloari, which would remain the 
same ; (4) magamai and kanikkai would be treated likewise, and 
(5) the same concessions would be allowed in the case of lands 
belonging to temples and Brahmans. Kambahgudaiyar, the per- 
son who was chiefly responsible in reclaiming these lands, was 
given the special privilege of collecting (?) Icodaiwi from all the 
tenants who cultivated lands under his direction, ^his concession 
joi charging haK rates of assessment during the first year was ex- 
jleaded also to other waste lands which mi^l similarly be brou^t 
pnder cultivation year after year.®®® V 

A record at Aduturai in the Trichiuopoly district (A.D. 1450) 
registers that the tenants (ku^i) in twelve villages of Qgalur 
Kurambarvay sirmai had abandoned them owing perhaps to heavy 
taxation, and consequently an agent of Viramarusar regulated the 
taxes at 5 pariams for the first year and 10 from the following year 
on each plough of dry land, and at 8 pariams on every JOO kuU of 
wet land.®®^ 

J fonder certain circumsta nces the govornmont also exemp ted 
JlandMrom the payment of taxeTfor a snec ifind 
Z' graded rates of assessments thereafter for th e convenience of the 



the people made many improvements in the city, and, "in 
order that they might improve their lands he (Efps^iadeva Raya) 
gave the people lands which are irrigated by this water free 
for nine years until they had made their improvements, so that the 
revenue already amounts to 20,000 pardoos.'’®*® 

In 1379 one Ahkaya Nayaka, the son of MahSs&mantddhipaU 
So^ujiaiya Nayaka, the superintendent of Nondigujitia^u, and a few 


286. 422 of 1912 ; Rep., 1913, para 52. 

287. 36 of 1913. 

288. Sewell, op. cit., p. 365. 
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others exempted certain lands in the territory under his jurisdiction 
from the payment o£ taxes for two years.^®® At times though such 
wholesale exemptions for a specified period were not granted, 
assessment was made on a graded scale. Thus Namassivaya 
Nayaka when he received the village of Sembiyamangalam as an 
ulavv, kiniyaksi in A.D. 1514-15, was required to pay ten paiiams 
and ten kdlams of paddy in tlie first year, but in the fifth year it 
was raised to fifty panams and fifty kalams of paddy.®®® 

During the time of Kr§na Raya an order was made exemptingj. 
the tenants colonising AraSukoil from all taxes for one^ 
year and fixing the rates of certain taxes leviable from the follow- 1 
ing year.®®^ An epigraph at Narattarapuridi in the Pojur taluk 
of the North Arcot district mentions the gift to the temple of Apjia- 
malaiyar of a village newly formed by and named after Kumara 
K^rpamarasayyan, son of Mahamandalesvara Ajiya Bamappaya- 
deva Maharasiayyan, with the remission of taxes granted to the 
settlers in the village for the first six years.®*® 


" Unforeseen mishaps to the people, like plunder or raid or th e 
ruined condition of a village, were given due congidprntimn, nrid 


concession 


(taxes f rom ijie rvots affected bx..lhfffl.,i During the» time 
of Ranga, Nagappa Nayaka, the agpnt (h&ryakarta) 

of the king gave an agreement to the merchants, weavers, 
etc., of Srirangarayapura at Amytaluru remitting the taxes 
payable by them for the first three years on accoimt of 
a plunder suffered hy the people.®®® The ruined condition of the 
village of Kanakavi^u necessitated the grant of a cowl to the 
gou^as and the people of the village after remitting 90 var&has of 
k&tiike in order to induce them to resettle in the village.®®* 

•>^^6 foregoing accoimt of the concessions to the tax-payers 
gives us a dear idea of the care of the state for the welfare of the 
governed. The state made the necessary concessions and remis- 
sion in hard cases M The inundation of the cultivated lands by un- 
precedentedly hea'^ floods resulting in the economic ruin of those 


precedentedly hea'^ floods resulting in the economic ruin of those 


289. E.C., IX, Ht. SO. 

290. 389 of 1912. It appears that for the intervening three years the rates 
of taxes increased progressively. 

291. 307 of 1921. 

292. 380 of 1925, 


293. 629 of 1920. 


294. 548 of 1915. 
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parts, and Uio plunder of the people, and such oilier unforeseen 
losses afforded the occasions for such coiicossious/ 

SECfriON TV 

The Department o/ Taxation 

J iThe Tax ation Department w as laiown as tho and 

was'^ presided ovorBy tEe Minister for Revenue, Re 
was helped hy a large staff of clerks at- i l i Q.,-capi tal Jui keep- 
ing regular accounts of the income of ‘ the government, from , 
the various distnet g and' sour ces." E^dentiy,.„jfee.^dmuustoa- 
tion of this branch was divided into a large number of 
small departments over each of which there was a superin- 
tendent. The revenue of every district was generally b 
.•■'^arge of an officer appoint ed hy th e govem meny r— ©rd ^«convey - 
ing the remi ssions of taxes or the imposition of- new ones were 
eQinmuiJJtlSfEeTtonhim?\S6mappa Udaiyar, ttxe MahApradhaiWd 
K^ip^a Udb^r, and/Vittappara4ar, the treasurer, made a gift 
of tolls for providing (daily) a flower garland and a lamp to the 
temple of Edirkondapermnal at Kurumavi (a village) in PulinS(lu. 
The order was issued to Meydevar who was in charge of tho taxes 
of Pulinadu.2*'® Another inscription from tho Hoskotc taluk b 
the Bangalore district makes mention of tho tax collectors of the 
Pkumurainadu and the customs officer of tho Mujuvaynndu.*'*’ 
Similarly we get reference in an epigraph at SrJperumbudur (Cg.) 
to the officer called the controller of tolls to whom an order was 
sent by 'Srigirbatha Udaiyar to collect on behalf of the king a 
duty of one po^m on every loom in the iirumaiaivil&gam?'^ ' 

The royal order was sent to the local governors and it was en- 
tered b four registers and when a third party was involved in the 
matter of remissions or grants, the origbal order of the king was 
pbced in the hands of the party concerned. Deva Raya II for instance 
gave an order to Srigbinatha of Candragiri permitting him to remit 
the joeli of 131 pon (varahan) and 6% porittms, or 1,316% paiMwns 
at 10 pttijams per pon, due to the Candragiri rajya from Tiruppuk- 
kt^ (Cg), b order that the amount might be utilised for the temple 
of Porerriperumffi of the place. The order further requested the 


295, B.C., DI, Sr. 105; E.C., XI, Jl. 7. 

296. 309 of 1912 ; Rep,, 1913, para 51. 

297. E.C., Df, Ht. 149. 

298, 207 of 1922 ; se^also 693 of 1919 for a reference fo a similar officer. 
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viceroy to send his own tiruvaceittu to the sLlmiikas of the villages, 
to Twnirp copies of the king’s order (rayasa) in the four registers, 
and to place the original document in the hands of the sihanikas 
as a §asam. Srigirinatha issued the tiruvaccittu in compliance 
with the order of the king lo the sihanikas of Tiruppukkuli.^®® Here 
the order convoying the remission of the taxes in favour of the 
temple winch was placed in the hands of the sihanikas of the temple 


served as their record. 


Bui wher e the «fljifflmii..(district assembly) were responsible / 
for the payment of revenues to the government, the communica- 
tion was sent to themA In the case of such remissions, the assembly, 
which kept regular' accounts for its income from various ’ 
sources, deducted the amount thus remitted by the imperial 
officers Jjoth from the lax register and the village account. A 
valuable inscriptioii at Peraiyur in the Pudukkottai Slate registers 
such a procedures It records that one Tirumeni Alagiyar of 
Shraild?udi sot apart the amount of 1!50 mlalmli iimndan kuli- 
Sai panam duo annually as paccai panam from the temple for offer- 
ings to God at the service called after his name ; and that the 
nattavar (district assembly) deducted the above amount, ^nd re- 
corded it in the lax register and the village account.®®® (This ins-^ 
cription clearly shows that the nd^avar were responsible for the' 
collection of the taxes in the nadu, and hence mai ntained the tax 1 
re gister and the village account. But in later days tho village andjt 
the nad assemblies showed signs of decay and dismemberment inj 
their organization, and hence they were gradually deprived of the 
responsibility for the collection of the taxes ; and in their stead 
were appointed the revenue collectors and the revenue farmers 
who were made responsible for the collection of the taxes of the , 
government.®®^ 1 

GlTe see both the imperial and the local governments remit- 
ling taxes in favour of certain public institutions as a temple or a 
matha^ ^JCan the provincial governor or a local assembly remit 


299. 172 of 1916 ; Rep., 1916, para 140. 

300. I.P.S., 699. 

301. Here it must be noted that though farming was adopted for the 
collection of the revenues in many parts of the Vijayanagar empire at a 
period wben the sabha was also in a Nourishing condition and collected the 
revenues of the state for the government, it was prevalent only in a few 
places, and when the village assemblies showed signs of decay, naturally the 
system of renting out the revenues of the state had to be ixten^ed to such 
villages also. 
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taxes without the pomisaion of the govcrnmeut at Ihe headquar- 
ters ? fet seems that the local officers were allowed to remit certain 
specifie^taxes, while film power to remit others was reserved to 
the imperial governmeun; for the power to remit tuxes depended 
upon the nature of the revenue and the allocation of the taxes as 
between the local and the imperial treasuries. ’•■| raxes due to. His 
]imperial goveimment could he remitted hy thg ^cal auth ority 
•only witBT ^e approved and consent of tKe'imp^erial authority, phile 
■local dngs could he remitted by ihenT'EVDrrwitho'at the imperial 
sanctionA In the imposition of new local taxes or in their remis- 
sion the (Jrder of the imperial government was more of an advisory 
character than of a mandatory nature. -v/The marriage tax for in- 
stance seems to have been only a loc al tax. Generally Kr?nadeva 
Raya has been credited with the remission of the tax on marriages, 
but even during the days of Aesmta Raya the tax continued to be 
levied as is shown by a few inscriptions of his period. If the tax 
had been an imperial one, then at one stroke of tlie the tax 
would have been abolished hy the enlightened emperor. In an 
inscription dated A.D. 1540 in the Hollakore taluk of the Chltaldrug 
district, the people of the locality wish prosperity to the agents, 
.4lme hebbaruvasj gauges, ^enabhovas, pa^i.wtiij,svWmis, and 

all of both sects of nanadeSis,'*®* who were responsible for the remis- 
sion of the tax on marriages in the said year. Tins expression of 
the gratitude of the people to the influential persons in the locality 
for the remission of the tax clearly shows that it was a local tax. 
Likewise the tax on the artisans seeins to have been only a local 
one. The tax levied on them was not uniform. At Kanag&jipa|]i 
in the Dharmavaram taluk of the Anantapur district is found an 
inscription which throws some light on this question. It records 
an order of iiSvarayya, the agent of Vakati Timmappa NayanivSru, 
to Bhuvi Reddi Cennama Redd! of Kanaganipajh and Kaniam 
Cinnaya and a few others to remit the several taxes on the arti- 
san castes (poncalttmudni) of KanaganipaJJi, from which the castes 
had been exempt since former times, but which were imposed in 
the time of Timmappa Nayudu , as a result of which the pafi- 
calammru migrated from that Hme to Kundripiahne and Pakala- 
JThe places to which the artisan migrated were not very 
^ far away from their original place.^ ^eir migration to the adja- 
cent lime shows that in that locality no tax was levied on the 
pancdlas, and if at all they were taxed, such taxes were very light 

302. E.C., XF, Hk. 111. 
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Such variations in the taxation system of one locality fi'om another j 
very near by, ai’e indicative of the fact that many such taxes were j 
gcnejrally local in character. 

y iBut the case of the imperial tax was quiteylifferent. It could 1 
be rSnitted only by the imperial government.) An inscription at| 
Saligram in the South Canara district throws Xsome valuable light 
on this question. It records (hat a deputation of the adhivasis, 
mahajagat and the haggades (chiefs) of Kota waited on king 
Virupak^a II at his capital, Vijayanagar, in S. 1390 and obtained 
a remission of three hundred varahaa, being a portion of the sid- 
dhaya which they had to pay .3®^ It is interesting to note here that 
Vittharasa, the local governor had nothing to do with either the 
imposition or the remission of ihe tax which went to the imperial 
treasury. Another record from Sahkaranarayania in the same 
district records a gift of 121 honnu made at the instance of Deva 
Raya Maharaya by Bhanappa Odeya, the governor of Barakuru 
rajya, to conduct the bhogapStra twice a day. It is said in the 
inscription that the king ordered that the amount was to be 
realised from the siddhdya tax.®*® an examination of these 

two records leads us to conclude thati&e siddhaya tax was paya-j 
ble to the imperial exchequer, and had to be distributed or remit-! 
ted only by die king or the imperial government^ In the case 
of the nayakaa who held lands of the king on a feudal tenure, 
remissions of taxes by them had nothing to do with their fixed 
contribution to the imperial exchequer. Their remissions did 
not affect their fixed contributions. But the communications regard- 
ing the remissions made by the central government were sent to 
those who were responsible for the collection of the imperial 
revenues, so that they could note the remissions in their account 
books, to be referred to at times of revenue collection. These 
account books known as the pafte contained the names of the 


tenai^ and the amount of assessment they had to pay. 

m times certain taxes were remitted in return for a consoli- 
iated'amefunt, perhaps because the items of revenue were so many 
md petty'* in detail. This arrangement was made probably to 
lessen the inconvenience of entering so many items in the account 
aooks. For instance the trustees of the temple of Alagiya Nayi- 
nar at Tiruvanoattur in the South Arcot district leased or farmed 


304. 514 of 1928-20 ; Rep., para 62. 

305. 412 of 1927-28. 
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out the various taxes to the local Koikkolas t'vi'avm) on the 
condition that they should pay them at llio rale oJ! six pai),avis per 
loom por annum in one lump.''®® In the South Arcot dit.(ricL Naray- 
ya Nayakkar issued an order to Uio people oi* Magadui niapdala 
waiving the right of levying varum lta\uhkai in the whole payru 
governed by him for, as he himseK has slated iu the inseriptiou, 
the Magadai maijdala was given away to the residents of the nadu 
(naUavar) , and a certain amount of money was received as subsidy 
in lump sum (kdnikkai) that year, and it was unlawful to collect 
kd7),ihkai in subsequent years.®®’ In another case Vira Eukka^iga 

I Udaiyar (i.e. Bukka II) i n 6. 1326 fixed the taxes payable by the 
Se-ttis, Kaikkolas, and the Vaniyars living in the premises of the 
temple of Pulipparakoil at 2 patyms per year on each individual 
and 2 panams on each loom. This amount apparently covered all 
^the taxes payable by them, i.e., pa^iddainUldyani, af,fai ^ammadam, 
perdyaccemmadatn, kaiyerpu, madaviraiVi and daiii^dyakar maga- 
mai.®®® Then again a record at Boppasandra in the Malavalli taluk 
of A.D. 1388 registers that Bhatta Bhiiciytippa’s son, Bukkaipja of 
the lineage of Tillas, granted, with all rights and taxes named free 
from all imposts, the village Boppasamudru, a hamlot of Ifadara- 
vagilu, excluding former grants for the olfice of Gauija and for the 
deities of tho village to Kampaipja, Cavudappa and olhons on condi- 
tion of the payment of an annual rental of 40 varahas. Among 
the taxes mentioned are the taxes on the threshing floor, houses 
and carts, kirukula, he^ahinugu, yramagady&na, medidere, 
ddlavUi, hddara, homhali, dan'^ayakasvdmya, noia, nenapu, 
rmlabraya, the good ox, kulu, lcoi1>ige, soilage and 

mallige.®*® Likewise payment in cash was commuted for pay- 
ment in kind, as is shown by an inscription at Tirukkajakkudi in 
the Eamnad district. It registers an order of Alagiyamaijavala 
peruma), Tondaimagar issued to a native of Nattigmahgalam 
to measure a fixed quantity of paddy in lieu of the taxes due by 
him on certain lands in the temple of Agattisuramudaiya Nayi- 
gar.®^® Thus we see that such commutations were not infrequent. 


^ Nuniz says that the king gave n o receipt for the money he 
receive ^from his ‘captain sJ-lle 3avsr~^Be'7t]ie kiHgtnerver-flives 
any receipts to them, only, if they do not pay, they are well punish- 
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ed, they are ruined, and their propei'ly taken away.”®i^ But it is 
doubtful if we can believe the words of Nuniz. It is incredible 
that such an elaborate macliinery of administration could have 
been carried oir without receipts for the money granted or the in- 
come derived.®^® 


‘''^[he jinancial j ear in the Vijayanagar days commenced 
I Septembi^ctoaer, when the Makanavami was celebratei ' 




^or nine 

S ' I'aes says that it began on the tweHth oTISeptemberi^and 
that the new year commenced in the month of October. “ At 
the beginning of the month of October when eleven of its days had 

passed on this day begins their year ; it is their New Year’s 

Day They begin the year in this month with the new moon, 

and they count the months always from moon to moon Thus 
the new year began in Seplember-October and the accounts were | 
cleared then. Within these nine days the king was paid all the I 
rents that were due from his kingdom.^i® Nuniz says : “ According to 
the lands and revenues that they have so the king settles for them 

how much revenue they have to pay him every month 

during the first nine days of the month of September 
According to him the dues to the imperial government seem to 
have been payable every month in accordance with an assessment 
made amiually in the month of September. 


Section V 

The Burden of Taxation 

Now before closing this chapter it remains for us to examine 
h ow the burden of taxation was felt bv the peop le. Sir Thomas 
Mumo in. one of his letters observes : “However light Indian 


311. Sewell, op. cit., p. 889. 

312. We get a reference to receipts in Travancore in llie 17th century. 
Two copies of a record of K.A. 873 in the Travancore State make reference 
to the grant of receipts. The epigraph under reference says, “when the 
taxes of melvSram and po^fom are paid the receipt diaH he obtained by show- 
ing the receipts for the previous year.” (nandaikkuriyum talai'k'kunyv.m 
Utti . . .) (T.A.R., V, Nos. 71 and 72; pp. 211 and 215). It may be asked 
how the idea of granting receipts could not have been known in Vijayanagar 
also. 
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{revenue may be in llio books of Ihoir^njies, only a sixth or a fifth, 
in practice it has alway s been heavy A . .No person who knows any- 
thing of Indian revenuITcan behove lluU the vyot, if bis fixed assess- 
ment wore only a fifth or a foorlh of the gross produce, would not 
every year, whether good or bad, pay it without diflicully, and not 
only do this, but prosper under it beyond what ho has ever done 

at any former period never could discover tho least 

foundation for the assumption that the Hindu asscssmonl had been 
raised by tho Mahomedan conquest, or for believing that th» assess- 
ment which we find, did not exist before that period.^ .... rThejejy 
/hnpcrfect records which have reached us^gOhe revenues orViia va- 
( i^ar, the last of the great Hindu powers, do^nqt sho w that-Abe 
I assessment was light er under th at government than under its 
1 MSmjnedan ' succe ssor^”^” VA study of the inscriptions of the 
l’ period leads us to the /onclusion that at aertain periods of Vijaya- 
nagfr history t he taxe s were ho avi^ Tlic* people could 
not ''‘"hear lEe weight oP“suS5 Kpavy taxation and hence 
were at times forced to sell their lands to meet the 
l^overnmcnl dcmands/|^ ^ record at Tinikknljik kudi in the 
Ra mnad district r e gisters the salo~ of land lo the lopiple 
of ^Tirukkolakku^ Anda Nayan uv b^nh c'TVfapavas of Vclah- 
gu ^in'ir'ungunra na^u i n order to pay the taxes uuo Uy tHm on 
th oh holding^ , land-s were sold under vorjT distressing 

circumstances, and the Maravas had no other moans of discharging 
their dues to the government.®^® In the year 1519 the owners of 
lands and p54ikdval rights in and around TiruvaTaiiguJam in the 
modem Pudukkottai Stale were forced to soil tlioir lands for repay- 
ing a loan which they had originally taken from the temple trea- 
sury for clearing up certain dues, ve^ugol, viniyogam, orcoru, 
hurmrisi and uettimwfjaiyal. They had to sell their lands for they 
were otherwise unable to pay the demands made by the Svami 
Narasa Nayakkar on behalf of the government.®^® 


c 


'V Sometimes the authorities were opnosed bv tbs peonle itu ike 


leyy the taxes, 
Wy^t t a- ' thu TW i 


\ opposed the 
I liifflL-Jbi^t — ihfimafilyes 
/ they would pay to 


I'he local organisations the village assem- 
'a\ ind Mangai 98 sects {joined together and 

a_few occasions^ fter due delibera- 

fixed c ertain rates ot'~t^gs~^w hieF' 
the govemmeht\“ In the year 1429 



* 
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at Tiruvaigavur in the Tanjore district, the assembled residents of 
Parantakanadu and the Valnngai and the Idangai sects 
arrived at a settlement wiih regard to the payment of 
their dues to he king . In the preamble to their decision 
they traced the reasons for their adoption of that procedure, and 
said : “ From the time of the Kannaijiyas (Hoysalas) the dis- 
trict had been declared to be the jivita'panu of the (temple) ser- 
vants; taxes were not collected by one single person; the lands 
were leased out (adavolai) to other persons and puravari taxes 
were collected. In this way the whole district came to be ruined.” 
After stating in such a preamble the difficulties the people were 
suffering under on account of the heavy taxes imposed on them, 
they fixed the rates of taxes to be levied on their lands taking into 
account the nature of the tenure under which the lands were held. 
They finally decided that no body should coUecl the taxes other- 
wise than in the schedule without the consent of the assembled 
body (mandala) of people.®^® 

p At .¥rddhacalam in the South Arcot district the Vah'hgai and! 
Ud^gai sects went a step farther and decided t o. offer civil re-| 
tsi stance to the government. “The officers of the king (rajanya) 
anTlHe'owneF bT"j?uMsl)ppressed the people . . . and the Kapi- 
yalan and the Brahmans took the rdjosiaram (taxes) . Hence the two 
castes dedded that they should not give them shelter, or write 
accounts for them, or agree to their proposals, and that if any one 
proved a traitor to the country (by acting against the settlement) 
he should be stabbed.”®®^ The inscription which records this, 
though fragmentary, clearly shows that there was great oppression 
in the levy and the collection of taxes on the part of the officers of 
the king. A record at Korukkai in the Tanjore district registers* 
an agreement lano5g~the members of the Valangdl siid~Idangai sects 
who formed th emselves into an organised body to offer dvil resist - 1 
ance agaiQgt bad and oppressive governm ent, and resolved as 
follows; ” Bfecause they did not 'tax us accordii^ to the yield of 

the crop, but levied the taxes unjustly we were about to run 

away. Then we realised that because we of the whole country 
(ma^daZam) were not xmited in a body, we were unjustly dealt 

with Hereafter we shall just pay what is just and in accordance ' 

with the yield of the crops and we shall not pay anything levied 
unlawfully.” Then they fixed the rates of taxes to be paid on the 
wet and dry produce of lands, on the produce of trees, such as jack, 

320. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44. 

321. 92 of 1918 ; Rep., para 08. 
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areca, palmyra, plaulains, sugarcane, on rod lolus, nrlomesia, 
castor plants, sosamum, turmeric, ginger, etc. luul on professions of 
fishermen, potters, weavers, barlx'rs. washerineia, ollmongers, 
toddydrawers and painters.®'-- 


Similarly at Pennadam in the South Arcot district, the .snmn 
Valangai and I^nngai sects formed themselves into a body to 
oppose coercion and oppression by the officers of the sovernment. 
Tho two records registering this state that the 98 sub-sections of 
these communities living in the districts on the northern bank of 
the Kaveri, Merkanadu, in Virudarajabhayahkaravalanadu, the 18 
parrus of Iruugolapandi-valanadu etc., “having assembled in full 
numbers in llie temple of TCinganaimadam Udaiyar at Ponnadam 
alias Mudikonda^ola calurvedimangalam drafted a bond of union 
to the effect that if tho Pradhani vanniyar and the Jivitakk&rar 
used any coercive measures against them, if any landed proprietors 
among the Brahmanas or the Vellalas caused any liantn to them 
tlirough the revenue officials, if any of them submit! od to unjust 
taxation or dessiminatod false tales or caused damage lo documents 
(presumably formulating thoir communal rights), if any one in the 
■moTidfllam accepted service as an accountant or was guilty of 
nSUudroham, the assemblies of these coromunit ics shall, ns on this 
occasion, moot and decide the form of punishment to be motod out 
to the offenders.”^®* 


r: 


Not only thii 




were^not 
ed {KelF" 


:s. ^In certain parts of t he empire, w hore the people 
u nmeJUrr ^ftor civIT Tesis t ancc. tKov ab ai^n- 


_well__iiii£ 
original homes 


and migrated 


elsewhere . T o R? 9 vent 

shch migrations or. when tiiev had "migratod , jB__JcalL ih«m 
i bac k to 'their old villages the government had lo r educe thje^taj^ 
Kysnadeva Eaya truly says in his Amuktamdlyada that “the kinfis 
never prosperous even though he conquers the seven Dvlpas who 
has an officer who does not call hack the subjects when they leave 
vthe state on account of sufCering/’S^^ Thus during tho time of 
■Virupanpa Udaiyar tho weavers of Perunagar left their dis- 
trict and migrated elsewhere on account of heavy taxation, even 
without paying the government dues. Hence tho slate reduced 
certain taxes payable by them, and persuaded them to resettle in 
their territories.®*® 
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kbout 1446 the taxes see m t ojhaye wpigbatl-h^avily on the 
people in ceHaiii pK^tsrdl'rtbe alJ iBHwatti in 

the South A rcot distri ct records ^ ^laC'aT the taxes inauari and 
i^angaivari collected from the Valangai and Idanaa i communities 
were exorbitant, land the villages were distressed and the people 
migrated to otlier ^aces, the coun try became depopulated, the kin g 
sent an order to Nagarasa Udaiy^ authorising hi m_to cancel all 
tlinse taxes.^^^] In t he Salem district, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, the people seem to have laboured under oppres- 
sive taxes, and hence the inhabitants of the districts (nciftar) of 
Magadai mandalam left the country. Therefore to stop such 
migrations Tyagana Nayaka, who was perhaps the local chief, 
granted a pledge {a4<tidlai) to the people.^^if 

In the South Arcot district at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century taxes were heavy, beijides much oppression on the part of 
/the government. Hence Trinetranatha Kaccirayai’, son of Pajli- 
I gonda Peruma} Kaccirayar, who waa. the governor in the locality ^ 
[about Srimugpam, revised the rates •^of taxes “which had become 
exorbitant in the time when the cormtry was in the hands of the 
Kannadiyas. The cultivators owing to oppression had dispersed 
and the svariipa^l) was scattered. Pie ordered (1) that the lands 
bo measured year after year with the standard rod of 34 feel; 
(2) that 15 panams (including all items of taxation) be levied on 
one ma of dry land and 20 •pwmms on one ma of wet land ; (3) that 
towards ara^uperu % pa^am be levied on each tenant, 3 paiumis on 
each loom of Settis, 2 panams on Kammala agriculturists, 3 paunms 
on Kaikkoja weavers and (4) towards idaiturai be collected % 
patixm on eight sheep.”®® But even this new arrangement seems 
to have pressed heavily on the people. Hence they again left their 
villages to other parts. Therefore Sinnappa Nayakkar, brother of 
Vasal Adiyappa Nayaka, fixed favourable rates of assessment in 
S. 1435 (A.D. 1513-14). The following are the details of the new 
arrangement. The permanent settlement of ka4amai ka/iiikkai, 
kiji4i) ma^ukanikkai, puravari and viniyogam fixed 28 paijams on 
wet lands and 22 on dry lands for such residents as resided in the 
districts ; 20 payams on \yet lands and 15 panams on dry lands for 
those who were going and coming; and again 15 pwiiams on wet 
lands and 10 on dry lands to those that lived outside.®® 
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Cinnappa Nayaka of Taujoiv m the year Svubhami exempt- 
ed the five classes of Karamalar, blacksnuLhs, ourpeutei's, poldbiuiths, 
architects and brass workers, from llie payment of the taxes of 
k&iiililiai, katiuyam, pdkkukhaUdyaw ai-ul talaii/ftrifckam, as they 
had decided to emigrate olsewhore when forced to pay them, owing 
to their inability to pay.^®® During the reign of Acyula Raya 
also the people of Madiyaiii Vadapai'l’i-i wore taxed heavily, and 
such taxes were collected rigorously by an ollicer called Rayappa 
Nayakkar from his camp at TiruppattuJf. lire residents wor'o not able 
to pay the teixos due from their village, kadainai and kaij.i'kkai. 
Hence a few of them sold their lands to the authorities of the 
temple of Tirupuvalaikudi Udaiya Nayanar, while several families 
left the village being unable to pay their portion of the tax.®-*^ 

Likewise the north-eastern part of the empire seems to have 
been oppressed by the olEccrs. Hence the gaviidus and other 
people of the Kavatalada simo, miablo to tolerate the injustice 
(avandya) of tlie government officers, migrated to Masaveya sime. 
Therciorc the Mahdma)}dalc,w(ira Salakayadeva Cika I'irumala- 
raja Maha ara^u came to Adavapii in 1454, paciliud the people, 
and induced them to rooccupy the Kavatfiln district by oli’ering them 
favourable terms of cultivation and occuputiojx/'^ In A,D. 1533-34 
the artisan classes in the Kahganipajjc 6ime migrated as a body 
from their original possessions to Pulcala and Kuijdh’ipi Siines owing 
to heavy taxation, and the government immediately interfered in 
the matter and remitted tho taxes.®®® 

Nuniz has something to say about the nature of the revenue 
eolleotions made under the Vijayanagar emperors. Ho says : “ for 
this reason the cnmin nTi pnnp lB Rii ffer much hardship thos e who 

h old the lands bein^ so tyrannica l As already said, all the 

land belongs to thelEug^and from his hand the captains hold it 
They make it over to the husbandmen who pay nine-tenths to their 
lord ; and they have no land of their own, for the kingdom belongs 
entirely to the king ”.®®* Nuniz may be wrong both in this calcu- 
lation and in his statement that all lands belonged to the king. 
Sewell comments on this observation of the chronicler thus: 

' “Whether true or not this statement, coming as it does from a 
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totally external soui-ce, strongly supports the view olten held that | 
the ryots of South India were grievously oppressed by the nobles \ 
when subject to Hindu governnienl.’^ Other passages in both these 
chronicles each of which was written quite independently of the 
other confirm the assertion here made as to tlie mass of the people 
being ground down and living in the greatest poverty and dis- 
tress.”®®® 

Sewell’s remark is too sweeping. Though we have much strongl 
epigraphical and literary evidence to show that the taxes were 
heavy at certain periods, and that the people suffered much dining 
such periods we may not be correct in taking that such oppression 
on the part of the govenunent was either continuous or universal .1 
Complaints about heavy ta xation and oppression by the officia ls 
were due, as the inscriptions themselves say, to the occupation of 
the Kanna^yas. The period of the S^uvas was one of oppression 
of the people, when taxation was heavy, and was perhaps com- 
bined with rigorous collection. Later too the people were oppressed 
more by tiie governors than by the imperial government itself. 
Such oppression was felt more owing to the method adopted with! 
regard to the collection of the revenue than to the inherent nature! 
of the taxes themselves. 

This is shown by a few inscriptions of the period. An epi- ' 
graph at Tiruvamattur in the South Arcot district details the 
several taxes and contributions realised from the decodana' village 
and adds that the total annual value of these several taxes was only ' 
12 pon. As the Government Epigraphist remarks, “this, if it 
could be taken as the average, suggests that the assessment of the 
several taxes in coin and contributions in kind must have adopted 
a very low rate.”®®^ 

An epigraph of A.D. 1414-15 at Perunagar in the Chingleput dis- 
trict records the fixing of the amoimt of consolidated taxes from the 
weavers, ofimongers and the other commercial classes in return 
for their burning a perpetual lamp in the local temple.®®’ Another 
inscription in the Mulbagal taluk of the Kolar district in the Mysore 
State registers that Mujuvayi Hariyappa gave to the merchant 
Sankapa Setti a sdsana remitting the fixed rent of 2 hatia he paid, 


335. Ibid., p. 379, fn. 2, See also India Before the English, by B. Sewellj 
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besides many taxes on condition be presented daily 2 betel leaves 
to the temple at Mujuvayi.®®^ These inscriptions clearly prove 
that though the items of taxation payable in land and cash were 
many, the burden of taxation was not much, for here we see a 
regular commutation of a variety of taxes, customary and other- 
wise, for comparatively small returns. 

Thus we see that side by side with the inscriptions which 
record the oppressive taxes, and the consequent difficulties of the 
people which drove them to the extent of either selling their lands 
to pay the government dues, or, where there was some organiza- 
tion among them, of offering civil resistance to the government, or 
where the people were not well organised, of migrating elsewhere 
from the district, there are some others which show that takation 
was not so very heavy under the Vijayanagar government;.' But 
it cannot be said that the Vijayanagar taxes conformed to _the, 
ancient proportion of one-sixth, for many of the kings took advan- 
tage of every opportunity to increase the revenue of the state, 
and collected their dues with the utmost rigour. But it has been the 
practice to exaggerate the oppressive character of the taxes im- 
posed on the people. (^ReaUs/the people were opposed to the method 
of collection rather than th^tems of taxes or the burden of taxa- 
tion, for it is the method of collection which largely makes the 
people feel taxes either heavy or hght. I ■ 

r I 

Section VI 


Rspenditure 

j aU Hindu empires ^e cash expenditure of t he goverrm ent 
'on account of administrat ion was considerably sm^ . The admini- 
stration was conducted on traditional lines, and there no 
necessity for the payment of aU the officers of the stat^wThey 
were generally paid in the shape of grants of 
they enjoyed without paymg ta x to the government or certain tayps 
‘werednade over to them.'| 'i'he humbler servants of the govem- 
ment were granted likejnse service ivams and manyams which 
they also enjoyed tax-free^ remuneration for their services. The 
Vli ^anagar kings did not try to maintain a huge naval force, 
whi STiTthey had o rganised, would have cons umed a large d ^ion 
of ihar hnancial resohreek The right of policing 
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was largely le ased out to th e local people, who vied with one an--, 
oilier for^curing tfigi rigut for [iemsglves. This to some extent 
relieved the gov ernment of its respons ibility. i for the maintenanpft \ 
of peace and order in the c ountry, and of an enormous e xpenditure ^ 
on^at acconni^usti ce too was not always the concern of the state, 
at least in pra ctfee. pisrriijLes,4x>th civil- and criminal>,were gener- 
ally decided locally hy tlm ca^e mm and the village elders, and ( 
seldom jreached the„royal court. Hence IKere^ war~rio“'regiiIar~ 
gradatioi^ of courts .of justice maintaine d at the expense__of the 
govemment__|Jnlike in the modem day, in the mediaeval peno3" 
education_was_l§sg§ly. a priyate concern. The state did not lake ' 
any elaborate measures Jav Jbe -gRread , of education among the 
people. Fiirthor a liberal education was not a necessity in those"" 
days, for the choice of occupation was dependent on the caste. 
Thus the government KacTn^large expenditure on these, accounts. 


A few items of expenditure, special ly the military which swal- fl 
lowed a large portion of the revenue, deserve consideration. In the! 
Amuhiamalyada we read : “ The expenditure of money which is 
utilised in buying elephants and horses, in feeding them, in main-l 
laining soldiers, in the worship of Gods and Brahmans and in tone’s ‘ 
own enjoyment can never be called an expenditure^”®*® (What 
with the constant menace of the wars with the Bahmani Sult ans, 
what with the insubordination and rebellions of refractory 
feudal chiefs wi thin the domini ons, and what with the e xpansio n 
of J he empire on all sides, th^Jj2^g^kaSgg:£gg^ggn^^hai*-te^ 
military expendi ture .! Nuniz notes that “ of these si xty lakhs tha t 
the klu^l'as of Rev enue every year, he dnp-a nnt pnjny a larger sum 
than tv renty-five lakhs, tw the rest is .spent , on his horses and 
ele ^iants, and' tsat soldioig_^ld-Ca3alriZ- whnap ca st be defrays, 
PECrsnadeva Rava l^or instance pimchased horses from the ArahT at 



difScult to imagine what a large amoimt of recurring expenditure 
this item alone would have demanded, ‘^ut it is 
note here in passing that this standing army of the kings was only/ 
a fraction of the huge armies that were collected at times of warJ 
for the latter were composed not only o^this regular standing armjj 
but also of the feudal levies. ' ’ ' 


339. Canto IV. v. 262. 

340. Sewell, op. ctt., pp. 373-4, 
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1 1 "(The next large iteBB Lof pnhlie expenditure was t hat on the pub- 
^lic ehdowments and c hai*itieb.\ hfo temple escaped the attention of 
Nthe kings, and no public mstttulion failed to get their fostering care. 
[ Inscriptions are scattered throughout South India which record 
the benefactions of the Vijayanagar kings, constructed new 

te mples, renovated a large num b er of old ones, renewed gran ts 
already made, and institutad festivals and worship in temnles. Many 
a time taxes j vere remitted in fav our of temples for then mainte- 
nance and repair. According to the accounts of Nuniz, Mallilmr- 
Juioa "granted to the pagodas a fifth part of the revenue of his king- 
j&om.3*^ Though the kings themselves were not always as learned as 

LXrgnadpvn Rayfl^liey linnmirpinSiT ^Tvr ar^T parnPiI-TTiPfv It waS 

in the royal courts that scholars of different schools of thought met 
tqge^er to disc uss their viewi”^ abstruse philosophical subjects, 
ppntrntmrpiaB— TtiP ruling kings took interest in such 
J discussions and honoured the scholars by making them rich pre- 
L seats and granting tax-free villages. 

'/The next charge on the Vijayanagar finances was in the direc- 
' tioi^ irripatipp ami jiiihlif period of the Vijayanagar 

( 'supremacy was marked hy the co/istrn ation jf tanks and lakes, 
and the making of large irrigation works '’for qgriculTural 
.puri;dses, r ' TBe" Idhgs' prided themselves in undertaking and 
J executing these great works of public utility. Ihc allied arts of 
/ a rchitecture , Uptime ’an d palnijig'alsQ received. gresS cncourage- 
Went under tiiemV 

harem of th^ kings consumed a considerable portion of the 
revenues of the stateV A Ebst all tfie foreign 'travellers whi^ visited 
Vijayanagar did not fail to he-ataaiek by the number and riches of 
kt he hMe qi^„.We have got exaggerated accounts 'about the number 
of women in the palace of the king. (Sut there is no denying the 
fact that the cost of maintaining such a harem must have been 
monnoudl^ Further the age was one of pageantry and show. 
[Much money was w^ted in dress, in drinks, and^on women and 
Io n much othe r 1 ^r6d ujtjy^£;^eadJture to. i^ease "thoJastes of 
th e"kingv^ch resulted in a drain on the n ublie \ 

In modem times, with the advance made in the moneta^r 
systems and the development of banking facilities, the need for 
hoarding the preebus metals, especially the yellow one, is rapidly 
declining. But in ancient and mediaeval days the monetary 


341. Ibid., p. 304 
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systems were still m a rude stage. Hence not only the people 
in thpsa days, but alsofllie e overtanent. hoarded the preci ous' 
Triptal4. fcr gnadeva Raya in h!!S~S.muhiamalyada divides the king’s 
ineware nrtb four parts, and says that one part should be used for 
extensive benefactions and for enjoyment," two parts for the ma^ 
tenance -of a sttong ‘army arid one* part added to die treasury.^* 
That the Vijayanagar kings hoarded a large quantity of treasure 
is also testified to by Paes who describes the way in which the 
Vmga hoarded wealth. He says : “ The previous kings of this 
piqpp for m^y years past have held it a custo m to maintain a 
treagyffiy, wMch treasury* "afterthe deaTh of each, is kept locked 
and sealed in such a way that it cannot he seen by any one, nor 
opened, nor do the kings who succeed to the kingdom open them 
or see what is in them. T hey are not onened except whe n thejdngs 
have great need, and thus the kingdom has great supplies to meet 
its~n^d3 . iT his king (Krsnadeva Raya) has made his treasury ' 
different from those of the previous kings, and he puls in it every 
year ten nullion pardaos without taking from them one pordao 
more than for the expenses of his house. The rest remams for him, 
over and above these expenses and of the expenses in the houses 
of his wives, of whom I have already told you that he keeps near 
him 12,000 women; from this you will be able to judge how great is ' 
the richness of this kingdom and how great the treasure that this 
Tring has amassed. The hoarding of money was a necessity in^ 
those days to meet largo unexpected 'ied^anils when wars broke out.J 
OcRTasibhaliy measvires'"ba3’to"be undeBtakm to'alleviate the suf- 
feriags of the people during Jjad tiia05;;.2iP>“* this money was 
sp ent only on national purposed 

There seem to have been two other treasuri es besides this one 
whe re coins and money were hoard ed. One was the Golden Trea- 
su^ where perha ps gold was acciunulated,^“ and the other was 
the Diamond Treasuiy^*^ where diamonds were accumulated. 


342. Canto IV, v. 238. 

343. SeweU, op. cit., p. 282. 

344. 380 of 1918 -, E.C., VIII, Tl. 172. 

345. Sewell, op. dt., p, 389 ; 337 of 1^. 



CHAPTER IV 

LAW, JUSTICE AND POLICE 
Section I 
Law 

In the modern sense of the term law means a body of rules and 
To^ilations made by the sovereign authority for the guidance of 
toe society over which it exercises control. But laws in 
India had a different character. They were so closely interwoven 
with religion and ethics that they were largely found in the reli- 
gious literature of the country. The Vedas are the main source 
of such laws. Vyavahara or law as a separate department is not 
treated of in them ; but in as much as they try to regulate the life 
of the Hindus and prescribe for them punishments for lapses from 
their prescribed duties, they can be said to contain some portions 
dealing with law. The Dharma Sastras also cannot be said to 
treat exclusively of law, for they are more in the nature of compi- 
lations and compositions based on the Vedas and written for the 
guidance of the Hindu society by jurists like Manu and Narada. 
These jurists were, however, only codifiers of existing laws, and 
not makers of laws. To thisi class of literature also belong the 
Purdnos and the epics like the Mahabh&rata which are also consi- 
dered to he authoritative works dealing with law. 

Custom was another source of law. Based as they are on the 
Vedas, the Dharma Sastras are only codifications of the customary 
laws of the land. This custom is the sadacara of the people. In 
determining the nature of the laws in India their codifiers took into 
consideration the immemorial customs prevalent among the people, 
the manners of particular countries and the observances of the 
different castes and tribes in their daily activities. Hindu socie- 
ty has developed with the advance of time and hence diversity is 
its principal feature. It comprises different types of social groups 
each with its own law to govern and guide its conduct. Si nce the 
codifications were based on the practices of the people, the codifiers 
had to recognise the various customary laws of the different social 
groups. But a customary law could have the sa Ti Pti o n of law 
only when it does not conflict with the scriptural law or the sacred 
law of the land. Should there be a conflict, the latter is to pre- 
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vail. That customs change among a people with the advance of 
time is indicated by new interpretations or applications given to 
written laws by later commentators. Such commentaries were 
necessary lor the exposition of the fundamental laws in the light 
of the experience of the society. As Dr. Jolly remarks, “the 
latest stage of Indian legal literature is formed by the commenta- 
ries and systematic works which have been developed from the 
Sinrtis from the eai’ly mediaeval age. As the products of a new 
age and inspired by mighty princes and ministers these extensive 
compilations gradually drove the Smytis so completely out of 
vogue that at the time of the establishment of British rule in 
India the Mitdk^ara, a law compendium of the eleventh century, 
was the standard work in the greater -part of India.”^ Another of 
such commentaries is the Fardsammadhaviyam, a commentary on 
the Pard&arasrn/fti by Madhava, the value of which for an examina- 
tion of the judicial organisation under the Vijayanagar kings we 
shall discuss subsequently. 

Such were tire sources of Hindu laws. Since they were not 
made by man, he could not change or alter them, but he was only 
to obey their behests. The slate, which was the repository of aU 
sovereign power, had only to enforce the laws. The Hindu king, 
who was the supreme head of the state, was himself no law-maker. 
He was as much subject to the laws as any other person. Besides 
he was their support. The duty of the king was to enforce the ex- 
isting laws on his subjects. 

The importance of the application of dai}4a or punishment 
has been brought out with remarkable force by Manu. He says : 

“ It is dai(!4a that rules the subjects, it is only daijda that protects 
aU people ; davdO' is awake when others sleep ; hence according to 
the learned dan4<i is Dharma itself.”^ The value of dando- was well 
understood by the Vijayanagar kings. They felt that punishment 
was an essential condition for the maintenance of law and order 
in society. Krsnadeva Rava savs in his ATnvktamalyada : j 
“ The wife’s attachment to her husband, the proper relations bet- 1 
ween men and women, the ascetic subduing his indriyas, the lower ' 
castes s h owing defere n ce to the higher, the se rvant looking care- 
fully to the mterests of the master, you should know that all these 
are brought about (ultimately) by the fear of the king’s punish- 


1. Hindu Law and Custom, p. S. 

2, Mami, vii, 18. 
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rnent.’’^ For enforcing the laws the king should possess enormous 
powers. The same royal author again says : “ It is essential that a 
Tfing should enforce his commands. Even the Abhiras and the 
Ttbillns of the forest are able to enforce their orders as by the sign 
of the arrow and the piece of thread. Much more therefore is it 
necessary that an emperor (Sarvahhauma) should be able to en- 
force his commands.”^ Thus the sovereign authority should have 
the power to enforce the laws on the people. 

r According to the Vijayanagar kings the primary duties of the 
kate were the preservation of society and the prevention of the 
(conflict of interests between the various castes and communi- 
ties in the empire. These could be achieved by following the 
precept of Dharma. Elyspadeva Raya explains how it is necessary 
that Dharma should be adhered to. He says : “ A crowned king 

should always rule with an eye towards Dharma skilfully 

fulfilling your Dharma you get rid of your three-fold debt And 
in another place he remarks: “ If, when a king is bestowing equal 
attention to the vargas, dharma (religion), artha (wealth) and 
kama (love), by chance he shows more attention to dharma, it 
would be like allowing surplus water intended to irrigate other 
fields to overflow and fertilize cornfields. It would only conduce 
to the enjoyment of the sovereign.”® Doubts’ may arise as to the 
sin- involved in ruling an empire. But Krsnadeva Raya has a 
ready answer to dispel this doubt, and he says that if a king acts 
in the public interests and m doing his work inflicts punishments 
on the offenders, he is only following the path of Dharma and not 
incurring any sin.® The royal author also remarks : “ Curiously 
enough a man is said to be a follower of Dharma though he kills 
(wrong-doers), one is called a bachelor, Brahmacari, (though he 
takes a wife if he is moderate in his love) ; one is called a truthful 
man though he utters falsehood (in the special circumstances 
permitted by the Dharma) ; he is said to fast though he eats (if 
he is moderate) ; one is called a hero though he turns back (from 
those whom he ought not to fight); one is called rich though he 
spends money (for worthy objects).”'^ 


8. Canto, IV, v. 277. 

4. Amikta, canto IV, v. 206. It was the practice among the forest tribes 
to issue a pass without which it was difficult for them to go from one place 
to another. 

5. Ibid., rV, w. 285 and 282. 

6. Ibid., v. 284. 

7. Ibid., V. 278, 
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We get some idea of certain specific laws like the law of 
-treas on, the law of li mitation a nd the laaL-gov-erm ng the eniov- 
ment of seryicg, wam.s in.the.yijayanagar. days. Firstly tre ason'l' 
’‘against the state or the king was considered a heinous offence,® 
and more than that treason against associations (sangha) and the 
community as a whole (samuddya) was very much detested. This 
was accepted even by the ruling sovereigns. Bukka I, who 
brought about a compromise between the Jainas and the Vaigna- 
vas in A.D. 1368, declared : “ He who transgresses this rule shall 
be a traitor to the king, a traitor to the sangha and the samudayo.”® 
The punishment for such treason was immediate execution. Kr§jia- 
deva Raya insists upon men of a treasonous nature being immedi- 
ately executed.^® This was the original idea of the law of treason. 

But the people at times formed themselves into associations 
to oppose the tyranny of the rtiling sovereigns or their agents, and 
considered it treason against the country if the people submitted to 
“ petty coercion and oppression ” by the government. It has been 
noted that according to a record at Vrddhacalam in the South Arcot 
district the Valangai and Idangai sects of the place met together 
and decided that since they were oppressed by the officers of the 
king and the owners of jwiias, and taxes were demanded of them 
by the Brahmans and the Kaniyalan, they should not give shelter 
to them or write accounts for them, and also declared that one who 
acted against their agreement was a traitor to the country and 
hence was to be stabbed.^^ Reference has also bepn made earlier 
to another inscription from Pennadam also in the same district ac- 
cording to which the ninety-eight subsections of the Valangai and 
Idangai classes living in certain districts reached an agreement not 
to submit to unjust taxation among other things, and to declare 
some acts as constituting rw-tpudroham and punish them according- 
ly.^® Thou^ naptudroham is not defined here, it is implied that the 
doing of particular acts may be held to amount to treason against 


8. A record of the time of Kr^nadeva Paya states that he who violated 
the grant referred to in it was to he deemed a traitor to the feet of the king. 
(M.A.R., 1918, para 110) . According to another record of A.D. 1371 a 
person who did not pay for the expenses of worship in a particular temple 
was to be looked upon as a traitor conspiring to murder the king of the 
very vadu in which he was born. {EjC., I, 2nd Edition, p. 55) . 

9. E.C., II, Sb. 344. 

10. Aw/ukta, canto IV, v. 243. 

11. 92 of 1918; Rep., 1918, para 68. 
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the country and may be punished accordingly. Thus the interpreta- 
tion of the law of treason differed with the body or authority that 
had to do it. While the king and the government considered an 
act not conforming to a rule or not following a law as amounting 
to treason against the king and the people, the people who had 
certain grievances against the government were of opinion that to 
obey the government which did not care for the interests of the 
governed amounted to treason against the community, which ac- 
cording to them was of a graver nature than treason against the 
constituted authority. 

In the modern day, it is said that after a period of twelve years 
one’s claim to a property, if it is in the possession of another, be- 
comes debarred by the law of limitation. Almost the same law 
prevailed in the Vijayanagar days. Mortgaged lands could be in 
the name of the mortgagee only for a period of twelve years. In 
S. 1565, one Siddha Ramappa Nayaka, a subordinate of Sri RaAga 
III issued an order that the Kapus, who had held any temple or 
Brahman lands on“ mortgage by possession” (bhoga-ayaleam) , 
should restore the lands to the original owners after twelve years 
of enjoyment without demanding any money from them, giving 
them at the same time written deeds (bhoga paira) recording the 
reconvejmnce. The order was issued with the consent of the Rrddis, 
Kartmms and the other people of the place (sthdla). As the 
Government Epigraphist remarks, “ the legislation appears evi- 
dently to have been made as a remedy against the conveyance 
by the owners of these lands for long periods to the Kdpus in con- 
sideration of the loans paid on such usufructory mortgages decided- 
ly favourable to the mortgagee. Even now the temple lands in 
many cases are mortgaged under similar conditions to the great 
disadvantage and detriment of the charities intended by their 
original donors.”^® 

An epigraph at Ti;ruppukuli in the Chingleput district dated 
A.D. 1438-39 discloses certain interesting details about the law 
concerning the inalienable nature of service mams. According 
to it lands granted as service indms were neither to be sold nor 
mortgaged by the parties who received them, but if they should 
violate the law they would have to suffer the punishment that 
traitors to the king and the community would suffer, and in addi- 
tion to this they were liable to be fined by the ofiicers of the temple 
treasury.!* 


13. 691 of 1917; Rep., 1918, para 77. 

14. 193 of 1916 ; Rep., 1916, para 60. 
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Section II 
Courts of Justice 

Having described the nature of the laws of the Hindus and 
how far the Vijayanagar kings adliered to their spirit, we? may 
examine here the judicial organisation hi the period. The first 
problem dial presents itself to us is how far the courts and 
laws of the Hindus that were in existence in ancient India were 
allowed to continue during the Vijayanagar period. Wilson who 
examined this question came to the conclusion that the regulations 
that were made for and followed in the ancient Hindu courts could 
be assigned “ to a period not long subsequent to the Code of Manu, 
if not contemporary.”’^® In this connection the views of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone are also of great interest. Speaking about the admini- 
stration of justice in his own day he says : “ The regular admini- 
stration of justice by permanent courts which is provided for in 
Manu and of which the tribunals with their several powers are 
recorded by later writers, is hardly observed by any Hindu govern- 
ment. The place of those tribunals is in part taken by commis- 
sions appointed in a summary way by the prince, generally granted 
by motives of court favour and often composed of persons suited 
to the object of the protecting courtier. In part, the courts are 

replaced by bodies of arbitrators, called Panchayets 

But there are some who hold a different view on this question. 
They think that the ancient Hindu courts continued to remain 
in force during the Vijayanagar period as well. On this question 
a recent writer has certain interesting observations to make. 
Speaking about the Parasaramadhaviyam of Madhava, he says, 
that that treatise though purporting to be a part of Madhava’s com- 
mentaries on ParaSarasmrti, is not really based on that Smrti, for 
Para^ara did not treat of law at all; that Madhava supplied the 
omission by collecting what was said on the subject in the other 
Smrtis, and that his dissertation is a digest of jurisprudence based 
on those Smrtis. He adds that Madhavacarya had a great part in 
laying the foundations of the Vijayanagar empire at the commence- 
ment of the foimteenth century of the Christian era, and since at 
that time the Muhammadan.'! had not yet succeeded in extending 
their rule to the south of the river Ky^iia, we may fairly presume 


15. MiU, History of India, Vol. 1, p. 213 fn. 

16. History of India, 9th Edn., pp. 90-91; see also Colebrooke, Misc. 
Essays, Vol. II, pp. 490-500 for an interesting disquisition on the Hindu 
Courts of Justice. 
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that the procedure which he describes in his work was in use in his 
time in South India at any rate.” 

But it is difficult to accept these conclusions. It is true that 
the Parasarasmrti contains no section dealing with Vyavahdra and 
Madhava supplied the omission by adding a section on Vyavahdra 
to his commentary, using for this supplement the works of ancient 
authors containing sections on law. But he does not seem to have 
drawn any inference from or made any use of the current practices 
of his day. The authors whom he largely quotes and makes use 
of are also ancient, though a few of them might have been posterior 
to FaraSara. It is a fact that the writing of this treatise coincided 
in point of time with the foundation of >the Vijayanagar empire in 
which he had a large share. But Madhava did not write this legal 
treatise on substantive and adjective law for the practical guidance 
of the Vijayanagar sovereigns. He was not the Kau^alya of the 
Vijayanagar coTjrt. 

In dealing with adjective law Madhava, on the authority of 
Brhaspati, divides for instance, regular courts as stationary and 
circuit, and courts presided over by the king, and courts presided 
over by judges appointed under the king’s seal. Ramayya Pantulu 
thinks that the kings as a rule presided over the supreme courts 
in person, and that they appointed judges to preside over the pro- 
vincial courts, over which they could not themselves preside.” 
But these recommendations do not appear to have been followed in 
the Vijayanagar court. There is no evidence to show that there 
were circuit courts then. Further, we have good evidence to indi- 
cate that the provincial governors held their own courts in their 
respective areas and diseased justice as the king did at the capital 
irrespective of the fact whether there was a judge holding his court 
in the same place or not. 

Madhava, on the authority of Katyayana, divides the day 
into eight parts, and suggests that courts were to be held in the 


17. J. Ramayya Pantulu, Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society, Vol. II, pp. 105-106 

18 . stRtfetiisiRtfetn | 

twif^fsrr: il 

II 

PariAara'maAhaviyam, Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. m, pp. 18-19 and 
QJAJHR.S., n, p. 108. 
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second, third and fourth parts of the day.^® But Nuniz says that 
the king came to the public court only at about 10 or 11 
We have to infer that the courts were held at Vijayanagar in the 
noon time only and not in the morning hours as enjoined in the 
Parasaramadhaviya. 

Thus the available evidence points to the fact that the system 
of judicial organisation that obtained at Vijayanagar was in many 
respects not the same as the one prescribed in Madhava’s Vycno- 
harakanda. , Certain changes may have crept into the system due 
to the progress of time. In the light of' such difficulties we have 
to handle the Vyauahamfca^j^ of the Parasaramadhaviya with 
great caution. 

We have no rehable source to draw from for a detailed know- 
ledge of the machinery of the Vijayanagar judicial administration. 
The inscriptions of the period refer to certain crimes committed 
by the people and record how they were punished. The chroni- 
clers also are helpful only in ascertaining certain details with re- 
gard to the administration of criminal justice in the empire. We 
do not know exactly how civil suits involving the determination of 
law were decided. Civil cases seem to have largely been decided 
by arbitration though 'we hear also of special judges for deciding 
such cases as at the capital. On this subject the observations 
of Sir H. S. Maine are of some interest. He says : “ Though the 
Brahminical written law assumes the existence of king and judge, 
yet at the present moment in some of the best governed semi- 
independent Native States, there are no institutions corresponding 
to our courts of justice. Disputes of a civil nature are adjusted 
by the elders of each village community, or occasionally when 
they relate to land, by the frmctionaries charged with the collection 
of the Prince’s revenue. Such criminal jurisdiction, as is found, 
consists in the interposition of the military power to punish 
breaches of the peace of more than ordinary gravity. What must he 
called criminal law is administered through the arm of the 
soldier.”®^ But the latter part of this statement is open to ques- 
tion. Ihough it might have been true of the period in which be 
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Ibid., p. 18; Q.J.A.H.S., II, p. 109. 

20. Sewell, op. cit., p. 372. 

21. Village ComvmiKiAes in the East and West, p. 71, 
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ment completely. Speaking about the villages under the Madura 
Nayaks, John Nieuhoff says that each village had two judges, who 
were much respected by the inhabitants.®® If according to him 
each village had two judges, it is difficult to believe that there 
could have been only one judge at the capital of the vast empire 
of Vijayanagar. 

But the existence of a separate court presided over by a judge 
or a panel of judges did not preclude the king from dispensing jus- 
tice himself. The king also received complaints from his people and 
disposed of them. Krgnadeva Raya’s views^ n the duties of the king 
Tg ith reg ard to the administration of justice are'~contahied in his 
Tstatemenrin’tim'Smufetatnalyad^ where he says : “^e alw ays in- 
tent u pon protecting your subjects; when you hear complaints 
from people in distress, hear them and redress their sufferings. 
Do not entrust your affairs to mean persons.”®® That emperor 
’personally dispensed justice in a few cases. When he received 
complaints about certain irregularities of management in respect 
of daily worship in the Tiruvalur temple, he ordered the dismissal 
of the culpable servants of the temple.®® Sometimes the king 
asked the officers by his side to try the cases presented to him. 
Once when the Mahdjanas made representations with regard to 
a dispute between two parties of residents of Koij^agai in 
the Ramnad district to king Sadaava Raya while he was camp- 
ing at Tondaimai^daluui in A.D. 1545-46, the king directed the 
matter to be settled by the arbitration of learned men in the pre- 
sence of Saluva Nayaka as a result of which remissions of certain 
taxes were granted to the village of Tiruvehgadapuram.®^ But in 
particular cases it appears the king could not be appealed to 
directly. An appeal to him could be made only through some 
officer. Thus it is stated in an inscription that the trustees in 
charge of the temple treasury of Tiruvamattur petitioned to Kr§na- 
deva Maharaya through Karanikkam Mahgara^ayyar and Saluva 
Ariyava Nayakkar.®® It is difficult to know exactly what the two 
officers did in the appeal. Parhaps as provincial governors they 
recommended the case for final appeal to the king ; or it was 
simply an appeal from the provincial court to the imperial court. 
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Commenting on the system under which the king acted as the 
judge Saletore expresses the view that there must have been 
some confusion in the judicial organisation at Vijayanagar. 
He says : “ According to the Persian ambassador it is 

the damvayaka who constituted the highest judicial olBScial in the 
kingdom ; in the opinion of Nuniz the king gave a sort of rou^- 
and-ready dispensation of justice, independent of the danvAycLka. 
Nothing but confusion would have resulted if this were really 
the case in Vijayanagara But this criticism is groxmdless, for 
It is not correct to assume that both the king an d 
t he judge w ou ld have had concur^t jurisdiction. Th e jud ge 
would havelfied a particular set of cases, while the king would 
have trie d a nother set of case^ At tinies_the king injCouncil 
w ould have acted as a courf of_appeal, md at others as a court 
with original jurisdic tion in certain cases. Bhirther it is reason- 
able to assume that the king would have tried criminal cases and 
cases in whiclf^ certain special interests like those of a temple or a 
high dignitary were involved, while the judge tried the other civil 
cases. 

Nuniz condemns the laws that obtained in the Vijayanagar 
empire. He says : “ No law is possible in the country where 
these pagodas are, save only the law of the Brahmans, which is 
that of the priests.”®* But such a downright condemnation is 
quite unfair. Very often the kings had to consult the Brahmans 
who were the only men who had a correct knowledge of the 
law of the land. Small criminal cases might have been decided 
by the kings themselves “without much ado” on the spot. But' 
in cases of a complicated nature they could not but have consult- 
ed the Brahmans. This however should not lead us to conclude 
that law was that of the Brahmans or was that of the priests, for 
there was nothing wrong in the kings’ seeking the advice of the 
sacerdotal class which had a soimd knowledge of law. Surely the 
remarks of Nuniz are unwarranted. 

Constituted on the same lines as the court of law at the 
capital where the kings dispensed justice personally, there were 
inferior courts of various grades in the empire, where justice , 
was administered. The provindal courts were presided over by 'O 
th^king’s agents or governors, who in the name and on behalf 
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tljg jking decided cases that appeared b efore tihem, ^or instance 
according to^ racQxdJfipm Arag ai^ur .in the Salem District, one 
Tirumalai Nayaka, who was the governor of the province in which 
the village was situated, made a decision regarding the right of 
worship in the temple of Tirukkamisvaram Udaiya Nayanar.®® 
Likewise when a dispute arose between the Agraharikas and 
the Karnams of the village of Avuduru in respect of the distri- 
bution of certain service inam lands, one Anugunda Vengalappa, 
most probably an officer of the imperial government, settled the 
question by redistributing the lands under dispute among the two 
parties, after classifying the lands into good, bad and medium.®® 

In the outlsnng parts of the empire, besides these regular 
courts of justice there were certain popular courts which were 
empowered to dispense justice in the cases that arose within their 
jurisdiction. For instance t he village assemblies, the temnle 
trustees and the caste elders had c outts-of-their-cavn. The differ- 
^oas m thielxscal customs of the people whi ch on ly the local people 
could understand seem to have necessitated the existence of such 
couriis r~nris onljT the local courts ffia'l can'decide cases of a local 
character with a good knowledge of the customs of the litigants 
and the circumstances tmder which the cause of action for a suit 
could have arisen. Thus it is that in the ViiavanagnT - pp yipil there 
were village courts , pre si ded over bv the village Mahajanas, caste 
eo ^s preadid ove r^ W the caste eld ers, co urts^pjies ided pver by 
^ t he temple trustees and courts of t he guilds pres ided over by their 
leading i^ n. These courts had all the judiciarand'Tnagisterial 
authority of the judge of a regular court. 

A record at Avadaiyarkosffi in the Tanjore district shows how 
the village assemblies discharged their judicial functions. Accord- 
ing to it the assembly of that village made a gift of two pieces of 
land as UmTwmattiikkain.i to the temple of Soja Pandya Vinnagar 
EJmherumanar at Tiruppeirundurai, which had been conjSscated by 
them from a certain Andan Piflai of Tirupputtur on account of 
some default or wrong on his part.®'^ When the village assemblies 
decayed, the ayagars as a body took their place and discharged 
their functions, and thus enjoyed scane judicial powers. Thus 
when a dispute arose between one Annadana Gauda and Ciga 
Mudhaiya regarding the role of gavdiha in a particular village in the 
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Ananlapur district, the case was presented before the Dharma- 
aana (village court), consisting of the chief men of the village and 
the twelve village servants (dyagar) . They decided in favour of 
Ciga Mudhaiya. Their decision was accepted hy Sarajayapa- 
raja, the chief of Harati, and the gau^ilca was conferred on 
Mudhaiya. The procedure adopted in this case shows that thou^ 
the village ofificers were allowed to decide cases, it was the supe- 
rior officer of the locality that had to give effect to the decision.^® 
An undated inscription at Kottaiyur in the Pudukkottai State 
gives some details about the settlement of a dispute among certain 
castes. The epigraph is defaced, but we can learn from it that 
it records the settlement of a dispute between certain sects of the 
potters of Kottaiyur in Kananadu alias Virudarajabhayankara 
Va}anadu; the settlement was arrived at in an assembly which 
in addition to the blood relations of the disputants contained the 
residents of the district, the (temple) trustees, and the artisans 
of the place. It was a representative gathering.®® That the 
temple authorities dispensed justice at times is indicated by an 
inscription at Neyva^al also in the Pudukkottai State. It records 
that they sat in judgment over a case in which a temple jewel 
had been stolen away by a particular person, and punishment was 
imposed upon him. The temple authorities also ratified the sale 
of the lands of the culprit for paying off the price of the stolen 
jewel. ^ 

In those days special officers were appointed to supervise the 
working of the temples, and whenever disputes arose in them 
these special officers enqtdred into such cases and decided them. 
One Vittappar of Anegopdi, when he was appointed as the king’s 
officer in the Tiruvomyur temple, had to decide a serious dispute 
in that temple. As soon as he took charge of his office “ he found 
that the PadiyiUr, the IsabJiattaliyildr and the Devara4iydr had 
struck work in that temple and that two previous attempts 
at reconciling their differences made in the 5th year of Rajana- 
rayapan 'fiambuvarayag by the Mudaliydr of Perumbarrapuliyur 
(Cidambaram) , and subsequently by the trustees, had proved 
abortive. Vittappar now enquired of the Virasola apukkar and 
the Kaikk5lar for the cause of this strike, and having csffied to- 
gether a meeting of the Snrudras, Srimahesvaras, the Ishhatta- 
\iyMr and the Devaradvydr in the VydkaraV’OMrumantapa of the 
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Tiruvorriyur temple, settled the order to be followed by them in 
the matter of temple service. It, however, appears that the ques- 
tion was not finally settled; for three years later (in 1293) 
rmder orders of Kampala Udaiyar, these had to meet again in 
the very same mai],tapa presided over this time by the officer 
Ttupaiyirunda nambi Kongarayar. More representatives than on 
the previous occasion had gathered including the trustees and the 
district representatives (naifars) , and the question was decided not 
only as between the laahattaliyilar and the Devaradiydr, but con- 
cerned also indirectly the SokkattaLiyildr, Muttukkarar, Vlranuk- 
kar (Virasola a^iuklsar mentioned already) and the Kaikkolar, all 
of whom must have been servants of the Tiruvorriyur temple in 
one capacity or another. The points settled were many, and in- 
volved several details which it is unnecessary to repeat. In effect 
the Isabhattaliyilar were required to serve in the shrine of the 
God and the Devaradiydr in that of the Goddess on festive occa- 
sions celebrated within the temple, and when the Gods were 
carried in procession outside the temple through the streets, into 
may.tapas, into gardens, tanks and other sanctified spots, and when 
minor deities including the image of the sage Tiruvadavur Naya- 
;iar (Manikkavasagar) on the occasion of his hearing the Tiru- 
vembavai, was paraded, the procedure was to be somewhat 
different”.*^ This interesting epigraph clearly shows that the 
special officers appointed by the kings to supervise temples had 
also judicial fimctions. 

Qt jestions affecting the social a nd relig ious prac tices of the 
p eople were decided by special oHi cers called samayaedras or 
d ^gris who we re appoint ed by the gov emma o t as~IE re~'censQrs of 
moral s. The office was farmed out on contract in aU the large 
towns, and credited to public accounts as samaydedra. No religi- 
ous ceremony or marriage could be vmdertaken without the per- 
mission of these samaydedTos. When a dispute arose between the 
Redffis of Penugo^da and Bodipet as regards inter-marriages among 
them, and when the matter was represented to Rama Rayal and 
Bukka Rayal, they held an enqudry into the matter and sent for 
their guru Tatacarya to decide the question. Tatacarya went into 
the details of the case and invested the heads of Sujanakula with 
certain honours for which they promised to make certain specified 
payments on occasions of marriage. Then snarriages were ac- 
cordingly performed.^ Bq'gnadeva Raya authorised one Venkata 
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Tatayaraja of the Satam argaga goira to make enciuiries into.Jthe 
cimSuct of all the castes owing allegiance to Ramanuja and to 
punish deiinquenis in regard to religious .and social matters.^® 
Thus in iHel^jayahagar days the religious teachers also decided 
certain cases which were of a social and religious character. 

Lastly mention must be made of the Nayak aa of the Vij aya - 
nagar days who were semi-independent rulers in their own terri- 
tories. They enjoyed complete powers of police and judicial ad- 
ministration. They held th eir own nnuri-g and decided cas es- that 
came before them. 


Section III 
Judicial Procedure 

(a) CiutI Cases : About the exact ]udicial procedure we 
are not able to get much information. (jThc little that is available 
indicates that c ivil cases .were, ge nerally decided by. the popular 
courts mo re by arbitration than by a ^tailed and dispassionate 
examination of _aU the legal points mvolyed in a case, f Even such 
d ifficult a nd complicated cases like the right of succession to a 
property were decided by the local magnates by mean^ of a^^tra- 
timil For instance a copper-plate record dated A.D. 1533 from 
Madura registers the settlement of a dispute between two brothers 
as to who among them was the elder. The younger Sinna Vada- 
vada Tummisi Nayakkar having been declared in an assembly 
consisting of eighteen Koclahgai Nayakkars and Polygars to be the 
junior, the elder Rama Raya Tununusi Nayakkar granted him some 
lands.^^ Then again when in A.D. 1363 the people of Heddurnad 
and the temple dcaryas had certain disputes with the iuris as to 
the boimdaries of the lands belonging to the Parfivadeva temple 
of Tadataja in Heddurnad, the great minister Nagappa, a few 
ora^ws and the Jaina Mallappa decided them by arbitration. They 
summoned the elders of the three cities and the eighteen Kampa- 
nas, and held an enquiry in the Araga Cavadi. They made the 
nad agree that the lands belonged to the temple, fixed the bound- 
aries according to former cxistom, and gave a sasana to that effect.^ 
According to an inscription in the Sira taluk in the Tumkur 
district, it was ruled by the king as follows : ■ “ If a caste dispute 
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arises in the country they will summon the parties before them 
and advise them. And as they have the power of punishment, the 
parties must act according to the advice given. This proceeding 
to be free of cost to them.”^® 

But when the regular courts or the king tried the cases, they 
went into their merits, examined the documents, tried 
witnesses, and finally gave their decisions. A valuable record at 
SriviUiputtur in the Ramnad district dated A.D. 1577 states that 
when a dispute arose with regard to the boundaries of the lands 
belonging to the temples of the Goddess Sudikodutta Nacciyar and 
the God Pa^kkasuvaitla Nayanar, it was decided by a committee 
consisting of Virappa Nayakkar, Ariyanatha Mudaliyar and a few 
others. “ Before the day appointed for settlement, orders to assem- 
ble were issued to the parties to the suit. They brought their 
accoimts and jnapakam (memos ?). The allegations of both the 
parties were enquired into, the lands were inspected and final 
orders were then passed that Irattai KariSalku]am should belong 
to the Nacciyar temple and that the tank Malaiyidan should be 
added to the A^iyarkujam as belonging to the Siva temple. 
Boundary stones were fixed at the proper places to mark off the 
holdings of the Nacciyar temple.”^’ 

In this coimection an inscription from Tiruvi^aimarudur is of 
special interest to us. According to it, two villages, Avaqam and 
Sina(li, were originally granted to the temple at the place as a 
Marudappar timnamattukkani, but were subsequently taken posses- 
sion of by the government, and they became a •pa'n4arava4ai- When 
Rama Raja Vittaladeva Maharaja was in Tiruva^i (Travancore) , 
Tirucciirambala Bhattar and Mangamarkattar, two of the temple 
servants, made petition to him many times about the villages being 
returned to the temple. Therefore he sent Tulinayanar and a 
MvMrai vangi ilingayar (an examiner of the seals (?) analogous 
to the Revenue Inspectors of the modem day) to see if the botmdary 
stones in the two villages contained the marks of Marudappar. He 
soon returned and deposed that they bore his marks. On their 
evidence Vittaladeva decided that the villages belonged to the 
temple, and restored them to it.^® This inscription clearly shows 
how the royal officers enquired into cases to ascertain the truth. 
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The_ v aluer. oL dacumentary evidence w.as high ly appreciated./ 
'Oie ki ngS-or_chiefs did not fail to exainine!--allr-relevant^docuinentsl 
in connec tion witli any suit t^ appeared befor e them, When for \ 
instance a case about a dispute between the Pallars and the Parai- 
yars of the villages comprised within Kananadu and Amantur 
Padaiparm in the modern Pudukkottai State came up before 
Raghunitha Raya Tondamanar, the local ruler, he went through 
the inscriptions bearing on the suit found in the temples of Tek> 
kattur, Viraccilai and Lambalakkudi, and gave his decision.^® 

Similarly when a quarrel between the Badugulavaru and the 
Palinativaru about the hirudas to be carried during festival pro- 
cession came up for decision before the Vaignavas, Vodeyas, elders 
and the merchants of Kahcl in A.D. 1576 “they granted on the 
authority of a previous document on stone a very long list of pri- 
vileges including that of K-iinkuma vastram to the Badugula- 
varu.”®® The same procedure was adopted by Mahanayakacarya 
Harati Immadi Rahgappa Nayaka Ayya’s (son) Hungahati 
Nayaka’s family, relatives, and others in the grant of a gauda-ship 
to a particular individual. By a coppor-plale sasana Yita Ballaja 
Raya had granted the na4 gmdilea to a certain person. But one 
Mudi Gauda ... of the two tanks said that the md gav4i'ka was 
his, and sent a few of his men to Tumkur, where they prepared a 
false document (vole), and produced it before Hungahati Nayaka 
and others, to show that the gaudiha belonged to him, and claimed 
that he had proved his case. But the Mahanayakacarya sent his 
men from, his palace to test the genuineness of the vole, who how- 
ever returned the verdict that it was a false vole, and hence 
the gaudiha did not return to him. Therefore the authorities 
decided that there should be no joint gaudiha or substitute, and 
in the presence of the chief priest of the God Melikunte Balakrgna’s 
temple, set up a stone sosona.®^ 

The manner in which a temple dispute was decided by one 
Tirumalli Nayaka deserves special mention here. The dispute 
• under question was with regard to the right of worship in the 
temple of TirukkamTsvaram U^ya Nayanar at Aragalur in the 
Salem district. A complaint was made by the managers of the 
temple before Tirumalli Nayaka who in summing up and communi- 
cating his final orders to the managers (sthanikas) of that temple 
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said : “ (1) A has been enjoying for a long time the privilege of 
worshipping all the 30 days of the month in the temple, while 
actually only 15 days belong to him by right and 15 days belong to 
another person named B. (2) The privilege of B thus enjoyed by A 
without proper authority, requires settlement; (3) in support of 
the latter part of the statement made in (1) there are records in 
the temple to prove that the 15 days of B (now abandoned by him 
and enjoyed by A) have, imder orders, been counted ‘ unclaimed ’ 
(irangal) ; (4) of this privilege of 15 days so declared unclaimed, 
you have sold (on your own responsibility) 7% days to a third 
person C, and given him a sale deed ; (5) by so doing you have 
deprived the acquired right of A enjoyed by him for the last eight 
or ten generations ; (6) at this stage the nafjar appear to have 
volunteered to settle the question of enjoyment— A being found 
issueless (?) — and to have called the parties to present themselves 
before them together with A ; (7) you— the managers— were also 
required (under my orders) to be present on the occasion, to hear 
the case, and to carry out the decision arrived at (by the TMftar) 
and to have in the meantime, during the period of hearing (by the 
naffar), the worship of the temple performed by outsiders on 
payment ; (8) A having then appealed to me while I happened to 
be present at Aragalur to hear his case personally and give a just 
decision, I and the n&ttdr together advised the parties to put their 
case before the Mahajams and issued an order to this effect; (9) 
in obedience to our order the Mdhajanas of the agraharas of Kula- 
ttur, Alambalam, Sadaiyanpattu and Muttiyakuricci heard both 
sides, and decided that although A may have been the hereditary 
holder of only 15 days of the privilege it was not fair to sell part 
of the disputed portion thereof to an outsider like C, while the 
right to purchase (in virtue of long enjoyment) primarily rested 
in A; (10) according therefore to this decision of the Mahajanas, 
we order that A must continue to enjoy the full 30 days as before, 
and that the sale deed you have given to C should be cancdled.”®® 

From the judicial procedure adopted in deciding the case of 
the aggrieved priest in the above suit, the following conclusions 
may be drawn. An aggrieved party had the right of petition to the 
governor or king. When the governor or king by himself could not 
decide the case, he sought the aid of the nattar. But even when 
this influential body of people could not decide the case, perhaps 
owing to the fact that it was too important a question and involv- 
ed serious points of law, the Mahajanas of the surroimding villages 
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were asked to decide the quoslion, which they did by giving the 
award that the temple trustees had no power to sell the right of 
worship which originally belonged to B, and having been abandon- 
ed by him had gone to A and was with him for eight or ten genera- 
tions, who had thus acquired a prescriptive right to the conduct 
of worship. This also shows that appeals could be mad e fr om 
the popular courts to regular cou rts ^ justice which belonged to 
the king: 


Th^gh great value was attached to human evidence, some- 
times divine help was soughtln decidi ng cer t ain cases which in- 
v plved great lega l "mrd technical _difficulties ai^ hence could not 
be decid^ easily, "or ^^on~there was not sufficient evidence to 
prove or disprove a case, or where a party demanded that the 
court should not content itself with an examination of the human 
evidence alone. In such cases trials by ord eal__were res orted la. 
If the party who underwent the ordeal was not seriously injured, 
or recovered from the injury within a particular period, he was 
considered to have won his case; if it happened the other way, 
he was said to have lost his case. An undated record found at 
Melattaniyam in the Pudukkottai State records the settlement of a 
dispute between the Paraiyars and the Pallars of the village aboul 
the enjoyment of certain privileges exclusively by them. It is said 
that one Vira Sinnu Nayakkar decided the dispute by asking the 
parties to dip their hands in boiling ghee and that the Pa]jars 
came out unscathed.®® An epigraph in the Yelandur Jagir in the 
M 3 ^ore State records a dispute among certain castes that was de- 
cided in a similar way. The inscription which records this states 
that in the time of Rama Raja Nayaka the headman of the potters 
granted a charter to the following effect : “ When the barbers and 
washermen said that for potters paring of foes and nails and tying 
on the upper cloth (probably on marriage occasions) are not 
allowed, the chiefs of the potters said that they were, and gained 
victory by the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling ghee before 
the God Divyalingesvara in Haradanahalli.”®^ An inscription of 
A.D. 1664 found at Abbinahole in the Hiriyur taluk records that 
the senahovas of Dummalalu, Kambaya’s son Mudurahga and four 
others, (named) with the consent of their wives, sons, agnates, heirs 
and the swoantas of four villages, granted to the ienahovas of 
Gu^a-Abbinaho!|.esthala, namely Gauraijna’s son Sadasivayya and 
others (four named) , a jayarekhapatrikd (certificate of victory) as 
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follows : “ When we represented to the assembly consisting of the 
.gaudas, sendbovas, seffis and pattwifasvamis of Agali, Muduvidu, 
Ranta valulu and other surrounding villages that the kdriad per- 
taining to the office of shanhog of Gudasthala belonged to us, 
judgment was pronounced in your favour. Declining to abide by 
the decision of the assembly, we proposed to settle the dispute 
by the ordeal of dipping the hand in boiling ghee in the presence 
of the goddess Ell amm a of Kodihal|i- Accordingly, by order of 
the chief, ghee was sent for by Sidapa Devaru of Harati and 
others (named), boiled and placed before us, and when we put 
our hand into it saying that “ the ka/ijioci is ours ” the hand was 
burnt and we lost our case while you won yours by escaping 
injury. We therefore give you this jayairekhd. Justice being on 
your side, may you enjoy the office of shanbog for as long as the 
sun and moon last.”®® 

Nicolo dei Conti has the following remarks to make about or- 
deals ; “ In criminal charges oaths are allowed, where there is no 

witness to prove the offence. There are three modes of swearing. 
In one, the person to whom the oath is administered stands before 
the idol, and swears by the idol that he is innocent. Having taken 
the oath, he then licks with his tongue a piece of iron, such as a 
mattock, red hot ; if he escape uninjured he is declared innocent. 
Others again, having first taken the oath, carry the same piece of 
iron, or a red hot plate for several paces before the idol ; if burnt 
in any part he is punished as guilty; if he escape unhurt he is 
exempt from the pxmishment awarded for the offence. There is a 
third manner of swearing, and this is the most common of all. A 
Vessel is placed before the idol filled with boiling butter. He who 
swears that he is innocent of the offence charged against him 
plunges two fingers into the butter, which are immediately wrap- 
ped up in linen and a seal impressed upon it, to prevent the cover- 
ing being removed. On the third day the bandage is taken off. 
If any injury appear upon the fingers the accused is punished, if 
no injury present itself he is released.”®® 

Ordeals continued in South India till so late as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century when for example a dispute between two 
individuals as to the talayari right in a particular village was 
decided by resorting to one of the ordeals in the days of the 
Mahratta king Sarfoji of Tanjore.®^ 
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Another point that deserves examination here is the trial of 
certain cases by a body of persons at the request of particular ofiS- 
cers within whose jurisdiction a particular case might fall, and 
hence who alone had the right to try the case. Under the terms 
of reference the delegated body conducts the case, arrives at a 
decision, and submits it to the officer who has authorised it to try ^ 
the case for the delivery of the judgment. Thus its powers are ' 
limited and it tries a case only as a delegated authority. The ^ 
Aragajur inscription above referred to is an instance in point. It 
was the Mahdjams that tried the case where the temple authori- 
ties had sold the acquired right of A to a certain C, and pronounc- 
ed the verdict in the case. Tirumalli Nayaka, the provincial ruler, 
to whom an appeal was preferred before the Mafiajanas were asked 
by him to go into the case, only gave his judgment on the verdict 
of the Mahdjmas empanelled by him. Thus these Mahdjanas 
simply constituted a jury to find the facts of the case, but they 
were not the judges.®® 

(b) Criminal Cases : We also get some information about 
the manner in which criminal cases were tried both at the imperial 
court and in the mofussil centres. But the material at our disposal 
is not much, and hence we cannot definitely say much about 
the method by which criminal cases were tried. But the foUowing 
details may be noted. Nuniz says : “ When any one suffers wrong 
and wishes to represent his case to the king he shows how great 
is his suffering by lying flat on his face on the ground till they 
ask him what it is he wants. If, perchance, he wishes to speak to 
the king while he is riding, he takes the shaft of a spear and ties 
a branch to it and thus goes along calling out. Then they make 
room for him and he makes his complaint to the king, and it is 
there and then settled without much ado and the king orders a 
captain, one of those who go with him, to do at once what the 
supplicant asks . . . and even if some (robberies) are committed 
you give some little present and a description of the man who stole 
from you, and they will soon know by the agency of the wizards 
whether the thief be in the city or not ; for there are very power- 
ful wizards in this country. Thus there are very few thieves in the 
land.”®® 

Though the reference to the existence of wizards appears to be 
ridiculous at first sight it is not impossible that the kings might have 
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consulted a class of people who by their knowledge of magic pro- 
fessed to know the whereabouts of lost things and the persons who 
had stolen them. When even to-day we see a few men, who, with 
the help of some magic power, are able to trace lost things, it is 
not difficult to believe Nuniz. In dealing with political offences, 
■'real or suspected, the king at times combined in himself the duties 
of the complainant, the policeman and the magistrate. It was so 
when Kr§na Raya blinded and put in prison his trusted minister 
' ;Saluva Timma and his sons on the suspicion of their having mur- 
dered his young son Tirtamala. If the decision of this grave crime 
(if it is a fact that Saluva Timma had any share in it) had been 
left to an impartial tribimal with which the king should have had 
nothing to do, then perhaps the charge of murder would have 
had to be proved before they were committed to the prison ; and if 
it had not been proved, the king’s desire to have the minister and 
his sons imprisoned could not have been achieved, ^us this sys- 
/tem accor ding to which the king w as not onl y the a ccuser but also 
/ the judge~andffie executor of the laws does not throw any favour- 
j able light on the sy ste m of the admi nis tration of cri minal justice. 
‘ in the 'Viiavan agaE-emoire. 

The king was only one of the authorities that were in charge 
of the administration of criminal justice. The village assemblies, 
the temple authorities, and provincial governors also went elabor- 
ately into the criminal cases, examined the evidence and 
^pronounced judgments. 

Sometimes arbitration was resorted to even for decidin g cri- 
minal cases. In the time of Vha Sayana Udaiyar, a local dispute 
between two parties of Araiyars at Kovilur in the Pudukkottai State 
was settled by arbitration. The parties in question were one 
Terkilaraiyan and his kinsman on one side and the descendants 
of one Vadakkilaraiyan on the other. “ It is said that 'Vadakkila- 
raiyan first killed a relative (probably the brother-in-law) of Ter- 
kilarayan and in revenge he himself was killed by the latter. Some- 
time afterwards the kinsmen of Vadakkilaraiyan invaded the 
territory of Terkilaraiyan and killed some men belonging to the 
party of the latter. To make this loss good, Vadakkilaraiyan’s 
party subsequently handed over some of their men to the other 
side, and both parties entered into a covenant addressed to the 
trustees and mavurkal of the temple of Kulandai Nayakkar agree- 
ing to be friendly to each other. Terkilaraiyan and his kinsmen 
agreed not to commit any offence in the villages of Melaikkottai, 
Perumpuliyu'r, etc., inhabited by the relations of Vadakkffaraiyan, 
while Vadakkilaraiyan’s kinsmen agreed not to commit 
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any offence in the district of Vallana^u inhabited by the 
relations of Terkilaraiyan. They also declared that in case 
of any violation of the settlement, they, the parties, should sit as 
judges (tammumaga) and confiscate to the temple as devadana 
some of the lands of the offender, for which the offender himself 
was to pay the taxes to the king. Fines also would be levied pay- 
able to the assembly and the king”.®® 

A valuable record at Tirukkahkunram in the Chingleput dis- 
trict discloses certain interesting details about the way in which 
the authorities of the temple decided a case of theft. According to 
the details contained in the inscription one Aindan had in the year 
Pramadi stolen away 150 pou from the garland of God Kunravana- 
perumal. The Meykaval lodged a complaint before the temple 
trustees that the said Aindan broke open the room in which the 
garland was placed, took some pon, and plastered the opening with 
mortar. The judges present at the time of the final hearing were 
the Sri Rudra Mahe.'Svaras of Tirukkavanam, SengilanldlSn, 
Tiruppilavayiludaiyai' Venrabaranan, Adiltadevan, Dhanavan 
Amarapatikattar, Karaikkilan Ponnaihbalakuttan, the Kaikkolas 
and the Kaikkojamudalis. But during the time of the trial Aind§n 
had run away. Hence his properties consisting of four pieces of 
vacant land and the capitalised value of two lands of rights of wor- 
ship which he enjoyed in the temple were sold in public auction 
for eight hundred and fifty pon, and credited to the temple trea- 
sury.®^ This inscription clearly ^ows that local authorities like the 
temple trustees also were allowed to try criminal cases. They went 
into the cases in a very elaborate way and gave their considered 
judgment. 

At certain places the local residents (naftar) were allowed to 
decide criminal cases. An inscription at Nedungu^i in the Puduk- 
kottai State records how a local dispute was decided by the nattars. 
It states that the residents of Unjanaipparru,' Niyamapparru, 
Kalanivasalparru and Adalaiyuma^u, met together to try three 
private individuals, who with the help of the army of one Malava- 
rayar caused disturbance in the country and killed twenty men in 
a fight, and punished the guilty men.®® 

A similar epigraph at Puvalaikku^i, also in the Pudukkottai 
State, records that owing to a dispute between the residents of 
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Ponnamarapadi and those of Tuvar, the latter with sufficient help 
from outside wrought havoc in the village of Ponnamarapadi. The 
former laid their grievances before the assembly of Puvalaikku^i, 
The members who represented the residents of many surrounding 
villages promised help on condition of the afflicted party endowing 
some lands in their village to the temple.®® 

Section IV 

Punishment 

I The normal code of punishment ap pears t o have been severe 
/ und er the Vijayanagar lu ngs. Nlmiz, while describing how criml- 
I nal were punished, says : “ For a thief whatever theft he 

^commits, howsoever little it be, they forthwith cut off a foot and 
d hand, and if his theft be a great one he is hanged with a hook 
under his chin. If a man outrages a respectable woman or a virgin 
he has the same punishment, and if he does any other such vio- 
lence his punishment is of a like kind. Nobles who became traitors 
are sent to be impaled alive on a wooden stake thrust through the 
belly, and people of the lower orders, for whatever crime they com- 
mit, he forthwith commands to cut off their heads in the market- 
place, and the same for a murder unless the death was the result 

of a duel These are the common kinds of punishment, but 

they have others more fanciful; for when the king so desires, he 
commands a man to be thrown to the elephants and they tear him 
in pieces. The people are so subject to him that if you told a 
man on the part of the king that he must stand still in a street 
holding a stone on his back all day till you released him, he would 
do it.”W 

This picture of Nuniz is corroborated by the evidence of Abdur 
Razak and the inscriptions of the period. The Persian ambassador 
writes : “ Sometimes they order the criminals to be cast down before 
the feet of an elephant, that they may be killed by its knees, trunks 
and tusks.”®® An inscription at Neyvasal in Pudukkottai State 
dated A.D. 1616, for instance, records the theft of a temple jewel 
and also the punishment inflicted on the culprit. The culprit was 
imprisoned ; one of his hands was ordered to be chopped off; his 
lands were confiscated; and at last he himself was driven away 
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from the village. The latter portion records that the temple autho- 
rities ratified a sale of land made by those who served in the same 
turn as the culprit, for paying oil the price of the jewel stolen away 
and rewarding the informers.®® Sometimes the criminals were 
tortured to death. One Tanadar Dilavar for instance, who used to 
kill the children of the farmers and others in the Dummi Sime, was 
tortured to death. In such cases the loss of the aggrieved party 
was sought to be compensated by the State. Gau^ayya was one 
of those killed by the said Tanadar Dilavar. Hence his children 
were given Cikka Gangur as a neitara go^eP In this connection 
Havart’s representation in which the Golkonda ministers Akkaijna 
and Madanna are tortured to death is of great interest.®® 

But such corroboration of the description of Nuniz should not 
leave on us the general impression that criminal law was then uni- 
formly very severe, and that even a small theft by any person 
was always punished by mutilation. We.must.also jnote that Ihe 
l aw of th e knd ^owed differential treatment among the citizens. 

men we re not equal in the eyes of law. Hence it is we find that 
according to the”accbunl of Nuruz himself the r^iddes Safuva 
Timma and his sons, because they were Brahmans, were not exe- 
cuted for their grave crime, but were simply i mpris oned and blind- 
ed But in cases where the criminals were ordered to be executed, 
Kf9pa Raya wanted to show some consideration. He says : “ In the 
matter of people sentenced to death, give them the chance to appea l 
^thrice (for mercy). But in the ca se o f those people whose escape 
jnught bring on a calamity to yourself, immediate execution is ad- 
visable."^ Ihus tr^ionous persons whose existence would do 
great harm to the state and the king, must alone be executed with- 
out chance being given to them for appeal. 

If Nuniz is to be believed, human sacrifices were not rare under 
the Vijayanagar kings. Regular prisons were maintained where 
the prisoners were lodged. Whenever there was felt any neces- 
sity for the sacrifice of human beings the prisoners ‘who deserved 
death’ were ordered to bo executed. Thus Krgpadeva Raya, when 
he was told that the Gods demanded some human sacrifice for the 
successful termination of his big irrigation scheme, ‘sent to bring 
i hither aU the men who were his prisoners, and who deserved death. 
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and ordered "them there to be beheaded.’'^® This would indicate 
that Kr^na Raya acted up to his principles as laid down in his 
Amuktarmlyada as far as practicable. Not till he was forced to 
the necessity of offering a human sacrifice for the successful termi- 
nation of a big irrigation scheme did he thinlc of executing even 
those who deserved death. He was satisfied with their imprison- 
ment. The infliction of capital pimishnnent on criminals is 
also mentioned by Abdur Razak. Speaking about the conspi- 
rators who plotted to murder Deva Raya II, he says : “ They were 
either flayed alive, or burnt to death, or destroyed in some 
other fashion, and their families were altogether exterminated. 
The person who had brought the invitation was also put to death.”''^ 
A Jesuit letter of A,D. 1601 shows how certain offences were 
punishable with imprisonment, irrespective of the status or dignity 
of the offender. Guerreiro says : “ The case was striking in this 

that it should happen to the chief Governor of the Empire, who 
so earnestly opposed the grant ordered by the King from the 
revenue of those villages for the ministers of the Church. It was 
just he who was accused before the King of having robbed the 
royal rents and treasure ; he was disgracefully deprived of his 
functions and dignity. And when asked by the King for one of 
his rings that had cost 50,000 pagodas, he denied the charge and 
swore on his parents, he had never taken the ring. By many wit- 
nesses he was declared guilty of the theft of the ring and of three 
hundred thousand pagodas ; so he is now imprisoned.”’'® 

It was not, however, unusual that even spch grave crimes as 
■ murder went only lightly punished. According to an inscription 
at Basrur in the South Canara district dated A.D. 1444-45, the 
Nakharadavaru (merchants) of Dharmapatna atoned for their 
murder of two men of the Setti community by making a gift of 
money at one honnu (gold) in every ten realised by them. This 
they did as a prayasdUa at the instance of several settikdras of 
Padavakeri while Timmaija Odeya was governing the Barakuru 
rajya.™ In 1480 the residents of a few villages decided that the 
three individuals, who with the help of one Malavarayan caused 
disturbance and killed twenty men, should each endow one mS of 
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land to the local temple as tax-free devadana!'^ Certain offences 
were punished with excommunication and loss of caste. In such 
cases the property of the accused was also forfeited to the 
palace.’® 

A few offences were punishable by lhe_levy of fines. A re- 
cord S Palanicarai in the Jr’udukkottai State specifies certain rates 
of fine s for certain offei lces. They were fixed at ten panarns.™ 
According to an inscription in the Koppa taluk in the Ka^ur dis- 
trict, one Cikkaijna Nayaka was fined 30 varahas for a crime of 
his.” A defaced inscription at Rangiyam in the Pudukkottai State 
records an agreement drawn among the residents of RaSasinga- 
mangalam ten parru of Ponnamarapadinadu regarding the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on the person who killed another in any 
assault. The rates were fixed at 5 panams pasrable to Bhumisvara 
Nayanar if the victim was a male and 10 pamms if a female.™ 

Injustice done to a particular individual by the state was 
compensated by it. In 1582 Keladi Rama Rajayya for instance 
granted to Putlanahalli Bhadri Gauda an umbali as follows : “As 
we had your eyes put out (or taken away your threshing floor) 
we grant smu 5 khan^ugas of land in the fields in front of 'Puttana- 
halli.”™ 

This description of the method of the administration of justice 
in the Vijayanagar days shows clearly that the kings were anxious 
that justice should be administered to the people. Whether it was 
the judge at the imperial court or the village assembly in the out- 
lying parts of the empire, the cases that appeared before them were 
examined in all their aspects. It may he that the code of 
criminal procedure was harsh and rigorous in certain cases. 
But it was only the fear of such severe punishment that made the 
people law-abiding citizens. Duarte Barbosa who bears testimony 
to the sense of security in the Vijayanagar empire says : “ Great 
equity and justice is observed to all not only by the rulers but by 
the people one to another.”®® Vijayanagar was not the only empire 
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in which the criminal code was harsh. Criminal law was severe in 
Europe even so late as the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In the middle ages criminal law had necessarily to he severe. 


Section V 


^ Police Organisation 

The organisation of an'elHcierrlriSohco for the preservation of 
peace and order in the country is one of the duties of the state. 
G reat attention was paid , to-tbe-prijee-orsanisation in the Vijaya- 
nagar em pire. 

f In the Vijayanagar days the police force was of two liinds, 
I on e maintained bv the stat e, and^ the other main tained by the 

people , in thei r respective spto es. While first was 

responsible to the government, the second was answera- 
••ble to the people. There was ’ also a special police at 
the capital, the organisation of which was almost similar 
to that of the government police in the outlying parts of the 
empire. These policemei^ were responsible for the preservation 
of peace anJ order and” the~3etectfdh of crimes within their juris- 
diction. Speaking about their functions Abdur Razak says : “ The 
business of these men was to acquaint themselves with all the events 
and accidents that happen within the seven walls and to recover 
everything that is lost, or that may be abstracted by theft ; other- 
wise they are fined.”®^ The Persian ambassador also notes how on 
one occasion they were punished for the theft that took place with- 
in their ward. He says thus: “Certain slaves which my com- 
panion had brought took to flight, and when the circumstances 
were brought to the Prefect, he ordered the watchmen of that 
quarter, where the poorest people, dwelt, to produce them or pay 
the penalty; which last they did on ascertaining the amount.”*® 
The same system is described by Nuniz. He says that if any one 
complaineiLJta. the -king that-he-was-xabbed lin such, and such a 
province and in such an d_such a road, the king sent immediately 
for the captain of that province, "eveil'l hgngfa ire bfe at courtT and 
t t he captam might he seized and his property taken'~iFTis~ didr~not 
' catch fee thief. He a dds in-Jbe-same way IHe Ch^BaiUff was 
' obliged to give an account of ttie robberies in the capital and in 
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consequence very few thefts took place 83 The_BaUiff_and the Pre- 
fect were diffe ren t names of the same officer whom wo may call 
iiTthe modern political phraseology the Polic e Commissdpner, the 
nagarika of Kau lalya.3'* In the days of DevETRaya 11 he had his 
ofiice opposite the mint at the capital. Under him there were 
12,000 policemen who were each paid by the government 30 pa^ams 
per month.®® 

But in the provinces of the empire where the Nayankam 
system was in vogue, the Ndyakas were made .rgjggcmsible. for 
the preservation of peace i n the ir _resEective ^reas. They by 
tkemisdves 'diff^nol attend to the poUce cffities^ but appointed 
persons for the work and they were known _asjhe kamlgqrs. _ I^;e* 
OTigin otTETs system' can be' 'traceff to the policy of setting a thief 
to catch a thief. The.se kdvalg ars belonged generally _tp the crimi- 
nnl tribes and they were required to prevent theft by their caste- 
men and restore the property ^tolon within their locality, for which 
service~tEiy were paid by assignments of land for their nminte- 
n anbe ] Tlci^cdvalgdrs themselves appointed a talaiydri for each 
village under them. These local policemen were liable to be 
punished if they did not discharge their duties properly. For 
instance an epigraph at TiruvojTiyur in the Chingleput district 
mentions that some of agamhaiaiydrs (servants ?), 48 in number, 
serving under the chief of Paduvur, lived in the village and pro- 
tected it for a long time, but later since they neglected their duties 
for reasons unexplained and caused much loss to ihe people, they 
had to be punished.®® 

In certain places the kdudggrs were responsible to the vil- 
lagers t hemselves . The viUagers generally rold~the JJ^ight~ of 
poIicingTpadi^ auqT as it ^s^callid. According to a damaged re- 
cord~at^T?n5angu^i in the Kulattur taluk of the Pudukkottai 
State, the residents of Appalva^ in Vadakonadu sold the^pad*” 
kaval right in the village for 150 iafckampamms.®’' SimiWrly 
when a few kallavclaikkdrar sought refuge in an assembly com- 
posed of certain specified groups of people in Jambukesvaram and 
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Srlrangam, they were assigned the duly of guarding their lands 
and lives from injury. In return for this they were permitted to 
collect from each family of the eighteen castes (podine^ bhumi 
samayattdr) one panam annually and one ring on each marriage 
occasion.®* 

The influential men in a locality granted the right to the 
kavalgars. Four landholders of Tirukkalakkudi in the Ramna^ 
district granted to the watchmen of three villages the right of 
kdval which consisted of one bundle of hay and one kwwjA of 
paddy on each md of their holdings to each group of these watch- 
men separately and of all other customary services (kdryakrama) 
due from their tenants.®* Sometimes the kdval rights were grant- 
ed to certain people as a reward for certain services rendered. For 
instance according to an inscription in the same village a certain 
Sajuva Nayaka and Appa Pillai found a suburban village ruined, 
the tenants having dispersed and new tenants being unwilling to 
come and settle. There being none to come forward and resettle 
the village, they sent for Sakkadevar Vettuvakkattan alias Saya- 
padaitahgi and his brother Sirukattavan and also for the two agents 
of Tammaya Nayaka and declared that as these had got tenants 
for the village and resettled it, the first two would be given the 
right of pddAkaval over the particular village surrounding the 
temple (tirumalai) receiving the customary donations and fees, 
after allowing common rights and cultivating and paying the usual 
dues to the temple such as hdttumukkai, misam, diupo^u, mak- 
Icalperu, etc. They were also granted certain other rights and 
obligations.*® 

An incomplete record at TiruvehgaivaSal in the Ki4attur taluk 
of the Pudukkottai State records, for example, the grant of pa^i- 
kdval rights by the temple trvistees and the residents of Tiruvengai- 
vasal to the chief of Irumbali for repairing the tank in their 
village.®^ 

In some parts of the e mpire the chief kdvalgdr was known as 
the ar ahrk avaigar. The am^ l^valgdra of Turahdir. Ariya!^ and 
Udaiy^alaiySn were the Poligars of those places.^ 
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Many of the Poligars of South India held their estates 
on kdval tenure. The Bellary District Gazetteer states that the 
kdvdgdrs were remunerated in the following maimer: “The 
Kavalgars were highly paid olficiala and granted payments as 
follows : (i) a village rent free or at a very low quit rent, (ii) a 
certain portion of rent free land in every village under their juris- 
diction, (iii) an allowance in grain upon each plough or upon 
quantity of seed sown, (iv) an allowance in money paid by hus- 
Wdmen on ploughs and by tradesmen on houses, shops and looms, 
(v) a small duty on goods nassing through the country and (vi) a 
similar duty levied on fairs and weekly markets, on phr nfF s paid 
in money and other dealers (paid in kind) ”.®s 

As observed earlier the kavalgars appointed talaiyaris in each 
of the villages under them who in return for the services they 
rendered were paid both in kind and in cash, besides being granted 
land free of rent. 

Thus it was largely the uoople themselves that made thei r own > 
arrangeme nts wi th regard to the police organisation. The gov- 
e mment maintain ed only' 'a '^art of the police lorco. wfiic h 
we can classify as the city and d£ 5^t o rg anisatio ns. T hough the 
police ar rangem ent ih'IErVijayanagar emjiire wa s wel l adapted to 
t he times, and ensu red security in the_ emp ire, y e t the wav in 
w hich the kav alg&rs were p unished for alleged cri mes^ within their 
j urisdiction was to o severe. Bu t since the fcapalfiffirs^ thems3ves 
were gener ally very influential amon g th e criminal tribes and 
could not but have had some control over the tribesmen, the 
arrangement had geHerally~a wholesome effeefl 
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CHAPTER V 

MILITARY ORGANISATION : WARFARE AND DIPLOMACY 

Section I 
Strength 

'in the middle ages a strong army was a neeessary feature of 
a stable empire. And it was with the help of such a force that the 
small principality of Vijayanagar, founded on the hanks of the 
Tungabhadra, successfully resisted the Muhammadan invasions 
from the north, and expanded into a vast empire.*^ 

Generally the Indian armies were large in size; and every 
toreign traveller who visited India was struck by their numbers. 
According to the accoimts presented by Pliny and Plutarch, the 
army of Candragupta Maurya consisted of 9,000 elephants, 39,000 
horses and 60,000 foot soldiers besides chariots.^ [in the Vijayanagar 
empire too the army was large in size. Ferish ta says that Bukka I 
assembled an army consisting of 30,000 horses, 3,000 elephants and 
100,000 foot when he advanced towards Adoni in A.D. 1366.® 
Nicolo dei Conti who visited Vijayanagar in 1421 estimated the 
strength “of the Hindu army at 90,000 men fit to bear arms.® 
Abd]^ Raza k. who visited the city twenty-one years later, records 
that the Vijayanagar army consisted of eleven lacs of men, 
(1,100,000) and more than 1,000 elephants, “ lofty as the hiUs and 
gigantic as demons.’^* Athanasius Nikitin, the Russian traveller 
who stayed at Kulburga between l468"and 1474, describes the 
Vijayanagar army as consisting of 300 elephants, 100,000 infantry 
and 50,000 horse, while that of Sultan Muhammad of Kulburga 
consisted of 575 elephants, 900,000 foot and 190,000 horse.® Accord- 
ing to the accotmls of Varthema there were 40,000 horsemen in 
Vijayanagar.® (^ uarte Barbosa in giving an account of Vijayanagar 
says that the king kept at all times 900 elephants and more than 
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20,000 horses, and had more than 100,000 men both horse and foot 
to whom he gave pay.’J The chronicle of Pacs also contains some 
interesting information about the Vijayanagar army. Referring to 
Krsnadeva Raya and his forces, Paes says : “ This king has con- \ 
tinually a million fighting troops in which are included 35,000 
cavah’y in armour ; all these are in his pay and he has these troops 
always together and ready to be despatched to any quarter when- 
ever such may be necessary.”® He says that the king once sent 
fifty captains with 150,000 soldiers amongst whom were many 
cavalry, and adds: “H e, (the king) has many e lephants, and 
whe n the king wishes to.show Jhe strength of his pow er to any o f 
his adversar ies amongst the three kings bordering on his kingdom, 
they say t^Kf he puts into— tRe^ lfielS two million soldiers : in 
conseque nce of which he is the most feared king of any in these 
parts,”® Nupi?,_ .03timatGS that the army which Kyspadeva Raya 
led to the battle of Raicur in 1519 consisted of 703,000 foot, 32,600 
horse and 551 elephants, besides the camp followers, merchants, 
and others, and “ an infiniiude of people ” who joined him at a place 
close to Raicur,^® ftlio Rayavdcal«mnu states that Kyspadeva Raya 
was followed in nis campaigns against the Muhammadans by 
12^ ghaptmns^^ of elephants, 60,000 horse and 500,000 infantry in 
a body.*®? Recording to the KTSTjurdyavijayamu, the strength of 
Ki’SJja i^ya’s* army was 600,000 foot, 6,600 horse, and 2,000 
elephants.*® J The aimy of Rama Raja was also large. According 
to Ferishta it consisted of 70,000 horse and 90,000 infantry** but 
iE the anonymous chronicler is to be believed, it was even larger 
and was made up of 100,000 horse and 300,000 infantry.*® Coutol 
and Fmay Sousa agree wiih the above accounts as to the number of 
horsesTbut estimate that the foot soldiers alone were more than 
sbe hundred thousand.*® 


7. Barbosa, I, pp. 209-10. 

8, Sewell, op. c«., p 279. 

9 Ibid., p. 280. 

10. Ibid., pp. 147 and 326-27. 

11. The term ghattam which is identical with Sanskrit Ghata denotes 
a contingent of war elexdiants. According to the Rdyaviedkamu, a ghattam 
consisted of ten elephants, so that there were in all 1,200 animals in Krsnadeva 
Raya’s army. 
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16. Couto, VIII, p. 89; Faria y Sousa, II, p. 432; referred to' by Heras in 
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0 But it is not quite clear whether these huge forces constituted 
)the imperial standing army at Vijayanagar or whether they in> 
^uded also feudal levies. In the light of the figures of Duarte 
Barbosa who modestly estimates the strength of the trained armies 
of the Vijayanagar kings at 100,000, the cavalry alone being 20,000, 
(it is reasonable to infer that the exaggerated figures of most of the 
koreign travellers do not indicate the normal strength of the forces 
iwhich the kings generally maintained, but that of the forces that 
(were assembled in times of war. For instance the huge army that 
marched to Raicur was made up not only of th'e regular troops but 
also of the war levies furnished by the feudal vassals. Ulccording 
to Nuniz, Kr§nadeva I^ya had a permanent force of fif ty thous and 
paid soldiers amongst whom ^;TOre six thousand horsem en, who 
c^prised" the palace gujrd. He had also with him two hundred 
ho rseme n who were a pari of the palace guard, their duties being 
to be always with the king and. ride with him. -There were also 
in the k ing’s service twenty thousand spearm en and s hield bearer s 
besides ( three thousand men to look after the elonhan ts in the 

1 stables.” The figures of Duarte Barbosa and Nuniz show that the 
standing army was a fraction of the large army called to the field 
of battle. “The Vijayanagar rulers depended ^ the ^irregulars 
who formed a very large portion of the army.^® 

Section H 
Re&'uUment 

The Vijayanagar sovereigns adopt^ two different' n^thods in 
the matter of recruitment to the army, (^e first was the rarect one 
according to which the soldiers for the army were recruited directly 
by the kings and were maintained by them at their own expense ; 
while the second was the indirect method according to which 
military contingents were required to be supplied to the imperial 
sovereign by the feudal vassals. While the former constituted the 
regular standing army of the state, the latter remained largely an 
irregular force supplied by the feudatories at short notice^ 

Recruitment for the standing army of the kings was made with 
great care. Duarte Barbosa, while describing how men were chosen 
for the army, says : " The officials of war in choosing a man for the 


17. Sewell, op. cit., p. 381. 

18. See C. H. Payne, Scenes and Characters from Indian History, pp. 56 
and 57 and fn. 
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army strip him naked, and look at him to find out how tall he is, 
what is his name, in what land he was bom, the names of his father 
and mother, and in this way he is appointed without leave being 
given him to go to his country and il he goes without leave 
and afterwards is captured, he is very evilly entreated.” But 
though recruitment for the army was made with great care, and 
discipline maintained with great rigour, yet the soldiers were 
allowed to live “according to their own lawj’.^® N uniz, when 
describing the army of K^gnadeva Raya which marched to Rggeur, Q 
says that “ a ll (th e soldiers), wer e equally well armed, each after / 
his own fashion.”®^ The system of allowing the soldiers to live 
“ according to their own law ” and equip themselves “ each after 
his own fashion ”^ad certain advantages which counter-balanced 
the disadvantages. It must be admitted however that the existence 
of diverse groups and classes of soldiers in the imperial armies each 
following its own custom was not conducive to the enforcement of 
a uniform discipline among them. But it gave room for the display 
of patriotism- of fzrows and communJWes_pr_ tribes. Under thatj 
system the soldiers preserved intact Ibeir own tribal characteristics 
which gave them greater scope for the display of their valour ini 
war. Such diversity in the laws and regulations governing the ? 
army organisation was surely conducive to the eflEiciency of the ] 
men at arms. It may be noted that such a classification of the forces^, 
on the basis of the tribes or clans to which the soldiers belong is in > 
vogue even at the present day in the regiments of the British Indian * 
armies. Barbosa suggests, tliough he does not definitely say so,' 
that it was only with very great difficulty that leave was granted 
to the sojfliers. But such a policy could not have done much good 
to the imperial cause, for in sudi a case there could not have been 
much enthusiasm and love for war in them. 

As has been said the f eudal levies constituted a large portion of 
the Vijayanagar army. The e mpire was divided into a large num- 
her o f districts each of w hich was granted to a chief in r etiim for 
a fix ed annual financial contr ibunon and the sup ply of a specifie d 
quota of t he military to the imperial house. Speaking qf the feudal 
contingents in the Vijayanagar forces, Nuniz says : “ The 

kings of this country are able to assemble as many 
soldiers as they want, as they have them there in their 
kingdom and have made wealth wherewith to pay them. 


19. Barbosa, I, p, 212. 
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This king Chita Rao has foot soldiers paid by his nobles, 
and they are obliged to maintain six laklis , of soldiers, 
that is six hundred thousand men, and twenty-four thousand horse 
which the same nobles are obliged to have.” Many of the nobles 
also held some office or other under the crown. Nuniz gives a 
list of a few nobles who held office under Acyuta Raya, and the 
military contribution they were liable to ; 


Name 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Elephants 

Salvanayque 

30,000 

3,000 

30 

Ajaparcatimapa 

25,000 

1,500 

40 

Gapanayque 

20,000 

2,500 

20 

Lepapayque 

20,000 

1,200 

28 

Narvara (the treasui’er 



of the jewels) 

12,000 

600 

20 

Chinapanayque 

10,000 

800 

nil 

Crisnapanayque 

700 

500 

nil 

Bajapanayque 

10,000 

800 

15 

Mallapanayque 

6,000 

400 

nil 

Adapanayque 

8,000 

800 

30 

Bajapanayque 

10,000 

1,000 

50® 

It is the same authority that 

gives us an idea of the strength 

of the contingents of a 

few nobles who followed Ky^padeva Raya 

to the battle of Raicur 




Name 

Infantry 

Cavalry ‘ 

Elephants 

The chief of the guard 

30,000 

1,000 

6 

Trimbicara 

50,000 

2,000 

20 

Timapanayque 

60,000 

3,500 

30 

Adapanayque 

100,000 

5,000 

50 

Condamara 

120,000 

6,000 

60 

Comara 

80,000 

2,500 

40 

Ogemdraho (the gover- 



nor of the city of 



Bisnaga) 

30,000 

1,000 

10 

Three eunuchs 

40,000 

1,000 

15 

The betel page 

15,000 

200 

nil 

Comarberca 

8,000 

400 

20** 


22. Sewell, op. cit, p. 373. 

23. Ibid., pp, 384-89. 
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It was the king who settled the forces that tliese chiefs were’l 
to keep for the imperial house. But it would appear that the! 
number of each of these was subject to revision by the king 1 
as occasions demanded. For instance, though Adapanayque was I 
normally expected to maintain only 8,000 soldiers, 800 horses and \ 
30 elephants, he led to Raicur a force consisting of 100,000 foot 
soldiers, 5,000 horses and 50 elephants, which seems to show that 
^the,sh^gth of the_contingents to be supplied by the feudatories 
was sometimes increased on occasions of war!]l It must be admit- 
ted, however, that these bfficera seldom maintained the required 
quota of the military.*^Nuniz affirms that Salvanayque acquired 
much wealth because he never maintained the whole force.®® The 
kings hadihowever, the right to take away the property of these 
nobles.®® '^ey seem to have at times acted despotically in dealing 
with their nobles with regard to their military obligations^ \ Adana- 
^na yaue.- for instance, was forced to bring to the battlefield a force 
which was many^ times larger than what he was normally e xpect ed. 
t o supp ly/ and this must have made him enlist for his contingents 
men and 'animals that could not have seen a battle. In that*? 
/case the existence of such irregulars in the Vijayanagar armies | 
/must have made them weak in spite of their large size. Here the •' 
remarks of Irvine are apposite. Writing on Indian armies in ge-, 
neral, he says ; “ Until the middle of the eighteenth century, | 

when the French and the English had demonstrated the vast supe- 1 
riority of disciplined infantry, the Indian foot soldier was little j 
more*than a ni^t watchman, and guardian over baggage either in 
camp or on the line of march.”^ Though evidently this may be 
an exaggerated picture of the weakness of the IBndu military 
camp, it can well hold good of the irregulars in the Hindu armies. 


^ From the above list, it may be doubted that, in fixing the 
strength of the fSbces each noble was required to supply to the 
imperial house, there was no definite proportion or principle! | 
followed, and that the proportion in which one lord was required 
to supply his contingent of foot soldiers, horses and elephants, 
had no bearing on the proportion of the forces supplied by an- 
other. Condamara, for instance, supplied 120,000 foot soldiers, 
6,000 horse and 60 elephants, while the chief of the guard led a 
fd^ce of 30,000 infantry, 1,000 horses and six elephants. But the 
evidence at our disposal does not admit of an easy, solution for this 


25. lhid„ p. 385. 
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27. Army of the MughaU, p. 57. 
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question. It is not, however, likely that Uie Vijayanagar kitigo 
would have acted as despots with regard to the fixing of 
the strength of the contingents from the feudal vassals, for though 
at times of war each of them might have been required to supply 
a larger quota of the military, yet during the normal periods of 
peace and quiet in the empire, it is reasonable to suppose that some 
principle was followed, for the empire, if maintained by such force 
and oppression, could not have flourished for three centuries suc- 
cessfully resisting llie Muhammadan aggressions. 

This class of feudatories who were bound by ties of military 
service to the king are said to have held lands of the king on an 
amaram^ tenure and were hence known in the epigraphs as the 
amarandyakas. ''*fhere are a very large number of inscriptions 
which record the grant of lands to lords for military service. From 
the general nature of their military obligations it would appear 
that they were responsible for the supply of foot soldiers, horses 
and elephants for the warsr^ These amarams were resumable by 
the grantor if the stipulated service was not rendered. Neither 
the inscriptions nor the literatme of the period give us an idea of 
the number of soldiers, horses and elephants each amarandyaka 
was required to supply.^s But they 'differed widely fin their 
status and obligations.*® 

✓These military vassals gave their lands to minor chiefs on 
similar terms of military service. The prevalence of such a system 
is indicated by an inscription in the Pudukkott-ai State A record 
at tJnaiyQr in that State registers a grant of land by Vehgajappa 
Visayilayadeva, chief of Siiraikkudi, to one Kurundap alias 
Terinjuvetti, commander of the army at Kurundampirai, a Padaip- 
parru. (the commanders were asked to pay,the dues from their 
lands to me above chief and serve in his army.^*^ 

^/Mention may also be made of the subordinate kings who were 
bound to do military service to the emperor. They were semi- 


28. Artmam means land or revenue granted by a chief to his retainers 

for military service (Tamil Lexicon, Vol. 1, p. 102). , 

29. Wilson suggests that each holder of an amaram was the commander 
of a thousand foot. (Indian Glossary, p. 21). 

30. One record mentions a dalavay of Kysnadeva Rdya who held some 

lands in the Hassan sthala for his amara podepa nHyakatOMa, (E.C., V, Hn. 
13) . The term literally interpreted means the Nemkship of his own amara 
force. * ^ 

31. IP.S., 743. 
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independent rulers in their respective kingdoms, but owed alle- 
giance to the imperial house. Such were the kings of Bankpur, ^ 
Gerasope, and a few othersV^ Nuniz says that they received no 
special respect at the imperial court in spite of their semi-indepen- 
dence. Speaking of some of them he says : “ The kings who 
are subject are these, besides this king of Bengapor, namely the 
king of Gasopa, and the king of Bacanor and the king of Calecu 
and he of Batecala, and these when they come to the court of 
Bisnaga are not held in higher esteem than any other captains 
either by the king or by any other nobles. ”^2 gyt ^hey received 
one concession from the imperial court, namely they were not 
compelled to go to court unless they were .s umm oned .33 

jrhere was a special force at the capital which Nuniz calls the 
“icing’s guard”, which consisted of foot soldiers, horses and 
elephants-i We do not know the strength of this force. But it 
seems to have been large, for Nuniz says : “ Ihe king (Kyi§na- 
deva Raya) took of his guard six thousand horse and forty 
thousand foot, the pick of all his kingdom, men with shields, 
archers, and three hundi’ed elephants to the battle of Raicur.”®^ 
I^To this group belonged two hundred horsemen whom we may call 
the gentlemen troopers at the imperial service. They attended on 
the king always, and were obliged to ride with him.j After the 
king had mounted, he would count the two hundred horsemen, 
and whoever was missing was liable to be severely punished and 
his property confiscated, ^^ese gentlemen troopers were paid by 
the king, but were not granted lands,®® We can well compare 
these gentlemen troopers with the Ahadis of the Mughal court, 
who always attended on the emperor, and owed allegiance to him 
and to no one elsel^ A higher standard of efficiency and general 
worth was set up for an Ahadi than for an ordinary horseman.®® 
It is possible that the same higher standard might have been ex- 
pected of this group of cavalry of the Vijayanagar kings.®'^ 


d2. Sewell, op, eit, p. 374. 

33. Ibid. 

84. Ibid., p. 327. 

35. Ibid., pp. 371-2. 

36. J.I.H., IX, p. 288. 

37. It would be interesting in this connection to note that in some respects 
these horsemen and attendants of the king bear also some resemblance to Ihe 
omrahs of the Mughal court. Bernier describing the omrahs says: “Every omrah 
at court is obliged, tmder a certain penalty, to repair twice a day to the assem- 
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\Nuniz speaks of another class of “ captains ” who wore in the 
service of the king.^ Here the chronicler himseif is not clear • He 
says: ‘\During his (the king’s) feasts and the almsgiving to 
his temples all these captains who are thus like renters must always 
attend the court,! and of those whom this King has always about 
him and by whom he is accompanied in his court there are more 
than two hundred. 'These are obliged always to be present with 
the King, and must always maintaio. the full number of soldiers 
aponriting to their obligations, /for if he finds that they have a less 
number they were severely 'punished and their estates confisca- 
ted.Njliese nobles are never suffered to settle themselves 
in cit ie s or towns because they would there be beyond reach of 
his hq nti ; they only go thither sometimel'”.®® Apparently Nuniz 
here confuses between the feudal vassals who had certain military 
obligations to perform to the king and who were granted estates 
on a military tenme and their agents who were required 
to be always at the capital. We have no other evidence to show 
that these “captains” were forced to stay at the capital. But 
there are a large number of inscriptions which, coming as they do 
from the different parts of the empire, refer to the grants made by 
the n&yakas from the districts which had been granted to them for 
military service, though we also meet with a few epjgraphs which 
record grants by the agents of these ndyakas, Nuniz himself 
says ; “ Those who are in the dty and those who are away each 


bly for the purpose of paying his respects to the king, at ten or eleven o’clock 
in the morning, when he is there seated to dispense justice, and at six in the 
evening. An omrah must also in rotation keep guard in the fortress once 

every week during four and twenty hours Whenever the king lakea^an 

excursion in his paleky all the omrahs who are not prevented by illness^ 

disabled by age, or exempted by a peculiar office, are bound to accompany 
him on horseback exposed to the inclemency of the weather and to suSocat- 
ing clouds of dust.” (Bernier, p. 215). Similarly, the Vijayanagar gentlemen 
troopers did obeisance to the king daily when he came to the hall of public 
audience in his palace at ten or eleven o’clock. But the method of this 
obeisance differed from that at the Mughal court for while one was a Muham- 
madan court the other was Hindu. Though it cannot be said with confidence 
that such a system was a Muhammadan institution and that the Hindu court 
simply copied it, yet it has to be admitted that the similarity of the two 
systems is striking. But there was an important difference between the 
status of a Vijayanagar gentleman trooper and a Mughal omrah. While the 
former was paid and maintained by the king, the latter was a nobleman whose 
duty and privilege it was to follow the ruler. 

38. Sewell,' op. cit, p. 374, 
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maintains a secretary and thereby indicates that some were away 
from the capital. Thus it is evident that Nuniz confuses between 
the feudal diiofs and their agents. It is only the latter that were 
permanently staying at the capital. That_t^se “ captains ” who 
were the “ renters ” kept their ^nts at the capital at all 
even in times of -peace, with their respective tributary contingents, 
win become clear from the following illustration. It was often 
the imperial policy that was followed in the provinces of 
the empire. \Madura for instance was divided into seventy-two 
palaiyams each of which was granted to a palaiyagdr who was 
required to make a fixed financial contribution, and supply a 
definite quota of the military to the Nayak ruler of Madura, 
Besides these obligations each of them was required to maintain 
a certain number of troops at the capital for guarding one of the 
seventy-two bastions of the fort at Madura. The palaiya- 
gars appointed their own men at the capital ; and each 
of these agents stood a hostage for the loyalty of his 
master to the Nayak ruler. The same system could well have 
obtained at the imperial court of Vijayanagar. /Thus the captains, 
who according to Nuniz had always to attend the court, main- 
tained the full number of soldiers according to obligations and 
were not allowed to settle in cities or towns, were in all likelihood 
the military agents of the “ renters ” and not the “ renters ” them- 
selves . Here the words “ more than two hundred ” signifying not 
only the renters, but also their agents is of some special interest. 

Thus recruitment to the Vijayanagar army was done in 
a variety of ways, for the forces were required for different pur- 
poses, and perhaps each class of the forces which was recruited 
"tor a particular purpose could not be engaged in any other duty. 

v/it would be interesting to examine here the considerations 
that wei^e'd in the recruitinent to the army. In Vijayanagar the 
Brahmans occupied an important place in the army. They were 
not only placed in charge of fortresses but were also appointed 
to lead the armies. Krgiaadeva Raya insists on the fact that the 
Brahmans alone should be placed in charge of fortresses. He says: 
"The king can lay his hand on his breast ^d sleep peacefully 
who appoints as masters joi his fortresses such Brahmans 
as are attached to himself.’/ . . . “The services of a Brahman 
are also (quite) necessary. So it is fit that he gives them charge 


39. Ibid., p. 874. 
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of well-fflled fortresses and well-equipped forces and land”.'*® 
Discussing in another place why the Brahmans should he placed 
in charge of fortresses, he observes : “ Entrust your forces to such 
Brahmans (generals) as you are besL acquainted with. Do not 
keep them weak but give them sucli strong forces that they can 
be devoid of fear from enemies .... because a Brahman would 
stick to his post even in times of danger and would continue in 
service though reduced to becoming a subordinate to a Ksatriya or 

1 a Sudra. At is always advisable for a king to take a Brahman as 
his officeiV’^V The history of Vijayanagar abounds with many 
instances where Brahmans were either generals or provincial 
Viceroys. Sayana, the brother of the great minister Madhava- 
carya, Madama, Lakka:^a, and Saluva Timma are good instances 
in point. /The Brahmans apart from being generals of forces 
laid lords of forts were leaders of contingents in the war^i This 
Jig borne out by the evidence of a valuable inscription at Tiruk- 
^adaiyur in the Tanjore district dated Vaisya (Vrga, A.D. 1^21=221). 
in the reign of K rgnadeva Raya . The record states that a certain 
Brahman named Apatsahayan of Tirukkadiyur took part in the 
war against Iraccur (Raicur in Bijapur) and pleased king 
^gpadeva Ray^^ These pieces of evidence definitely show 
that in the Vijayanagar days Brahmans took part in the wars 
both as guardians of fortresses and leaders of armies. According 
to the account of Barbosa, among the rhen at arms were 
many knights who gathered at the imperial couri, from various 
lands to get their pay. His statement “ nevertheless (they) do not 
cease to live according to their own laws”,® also suggests that 
there were in the Vijayanagar armies soldiers from many commu- 
j nities in the empire. The account of Paes shows that there were 
falso Muhammadan soldiers in the Vijayanagar armies.® 

Section III 
Divisions of the Army 

/ In ancient India the army was divided into four divisions, name- 
/ ly|infantry,|cavalry,|[elephants(and war ohariotsj But gradually the 


40. Amukta, canto W, w. 261 and 255. 

41. Ibid., w. 207 and 217. 
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chariots fell out of use, and by the days of Sri Harsa they had 
disappeared. '3Rhe Vijayanagar epigraphs refer only to the other ' 
three divisions. A record of A.D. 1347 in the Sorab taluk of the 
Shimoga district mentions, for instance, that the army of the 
Kadamba king was composed of horsemen, elephants and foot- 
soldiers.^® The Bitragunta grant of Sangama II mentions him as the 
lion to the troops of the furious elephants of the lords of elephants 
and horses and men.^^ Ibn Batuta, the Muhammadan traveller,! 
says that the ruler of Hinawr (Honavar), Sultan Jalal-ad-Din, who] 
was a tributary of Haryab (Harihara I), had an army composed, 
of horses and fool.^^ We have no reference to the chariots in that! 
period. But artillery as a division of the army came into existencejji 
in the later Vijayanagar days thus making the division again four.i* 

^ut Saletore affirms that the Vijayanagar armies consisted of 
six divisions. J He says: “The Vijayanagar rulers uninten- 

tionally followed the mediaeval precept of Sukra® rather than the 
classical injunctions which restricted the forces to the four well 
known names,” and quotes the authority of an inscription of Deva 
Raya_L and the Ba khair-OfJlama Raia to suppo rt his content ion.*® 
The inscription under reference states that “ he (Deva Raya I) I 
having for a long time carried out a fierce military expedi- j 
tion by order of his father king Harihara accompanied by the six , 
components of the army, reached quickly the city.”®® But it must 
be remarked that it is difficult to infer from the reference to the 
six “ components in this inscription thatjhe Vijayanagar armies 
were divided into six divisions. ^The epigraph merely states that 
there were six kinds of armies {vidham) and not six divisions 
(anga)fl The Raghuvamsa of Kajidasa mentions six kinds of 
armies.'^ It is said that Raghu with a desire to conquer the diiec- 


45. E.C., vni, Sb. 375. 

46. E.I., m, p. 33. 

47. Ibn BatUfa, The Broadway Travellers Edn., p. 231. 

48. Sukra says: “The king should have his infantry four times the 
cavalry, bulls one-fifth of his horse, camels one-eighth, elephants one-fourth 
of the camels, chariots half of the elephants and cannon twice the chariots.” 
{SuhranlU, IV, vli, 1. 41, p. 128; Soc. and Pail. Life in the Vij. Etnp., 
I, p. 420). But curiouky enough Sukra mentions seven and not six. 
Saletore tries to overcome the difficulty by remarking, "but in redlty Sukra 
merely gave legal sanction to two of the parts already mentioned as auxi- 
liaries by Kautilya— bulls and camels and introduced jone new feature- 
artillery— which was imknown to the age of the Arfhasastra, Ibid,, I, p. 420). 

49. Soc. and Pol. Life in, the Vij. Emp., I, p. 421. 

50. Nel. Ins., I, pp. 4 and 7, 
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tions started with his six kinds of armies.®^ Here the armies refer- 
red to are the hereditary (maula) , mercenary {hhxtaka) , belong- 
ing to guilds (iretii) , those of an ally (mitra) , those of an enemy 
(amitra), and those of forest tribes (aicivi). The Vijayanagar ins- 
cription in question seems to refer to such variety of the forces 
that made up the Hindu army and not to its divisions. The Baldiair 
i of Eama Raja gives a detailed account of the Hindu forces on the 
battle-field of Rak§as Tangdi, and says that there were in them 
large hosts of horses, camels, elephants, artillery, bulls and foot 
soldiers.®^ Though the Vijayanagar armies consisted of these six 
parts, we do not know if they were engaged in the wars. The 
camels and bulls must have been only auxiliaries of the main 
for ces that fought in the battle V J Numz while describing the Hindu 
forces that marched to the baffle of Raicur says that there were in 
them many sumpter-mules, asses and oxen, which carried aU the 
supplies and many other burdens such as tents and other things.®* 
pThus these served only as auxiliaries of the main armies. In the 
I face of such data it is difficult to agree with Saletore in his asser- 
tion that there were six divisions in the Vijayanagar armies. 

1. Infantry : 'iC large portion of the armies was made up of 
foot-soldiers. The largeness was due perhaps tp the fact that 
they consisted of the Vaisyas and the Sudras if the injunctions of 
Kautalya had been followed in that period with regard to the 
recruitment to the armies.®*'^ As for the dress of the Vijayanagar' 
soldiers, Ferishta says that they generally went to the battlefield 
“ q uite nake d and had their bodies anointed with oil to prevent 
their being easily seized.”®® But Paes, while describing the review 
of the forces by the Icing, says tiiat their dress was very rich with 
many colours.®® But such a glowing description of the splendid 
appearance and armaments of the troops only suggests that the 
soldiers appeared in the best of their dress on such ceremonial 
occasions as the review of the forces by the king, {^^d it is only 
likely that the common soldiers were dressed very lightly in the 
battle-fields.®^ The weapons of warfare used by the Vijayanagar 


51. Canto IV, v. 27, 

52. See Saletore, op. clt., I, pp. 417-18. 

53. Sewell, op. cit., p. 333. 

54. ArthaMstra, Bk, IX, ch. 2. 

55. Briggs, The' Rise, m, p. 137, 

56. Sewell, op cit, p. 277. 

57. See Sewell, ibid., p. 277 and fn, 2, where he says : “ I have seen on seve- 
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soldiers were swords, arches, bow s_and ^rows. da ggers , battle- i 
ajMS with the shafts, musquels, blun derbusses, javelins, Tiirlcisb ' 
bows, bombsjspeara and iu’e -missiles,®® short swords and poignards, 
which were in girdles.®® The Madhur am javam and the SaluvS,- 
bhyudayam mention iho use of such weapons as Rostra (dagggf, 
swordlT, sardsana (arrow ), asi (sword), karpana (a kind of spea r). 
katharikasiram (a kind of arrow) , kamiulcam (bo"^, and mudgara 
(hanuriefT hamme^ike weapon) . The soldiers also used 
the phdaka (shield) as a protection against the arrows of the 
enemies--. At times a leather shield (carmadhdrana) was also 
used.®® I Speaking about the shields Nuniz says that they were so 
large th^ there was no need for armour to protect the body.®^ The 
inscriptions also refer to the use of such weapons as the axe,®® and 
dagger.®®^ From the illustration, in the third volume of the Epi- 
graphia Camatica, of a few weapons of war depicted on the vira- 
gals or memorial stones to heroes killed in some fight probably in 
1419, we can infer that big knives were used for executing persons, 
and that swords were also used by the army in those days.®* 

2. Cavalry : The next important division of the army was 
the cavalry. Un fact the Vijayanagar kings were so strong in their 
cavalry and anle to win success in many of the wars only with its 
help that they were generally called the a^vavatis . Ky§iiadeva Raya 
himself says that he won a battle against the Sultan of Bidar with 
the help of the horses.®® The foreign policy of the kings was great- 
ly influenced by their keen desire to get a good supply of horses 
from OrmuzJ The pursuit of sudh a policy was necessitated by Ihe 


ral occasions bodies of men collected together at Vijayanagar and the neigh- 
bourhood dressed and armed in a manner which they assured me was tradi- 
tional. They wore rough tunics and short drawers of cotton stained to a 
rather dark red brown colovu: admirably adapted for forest work, but of a 
deeper hue than our English Khaki, They grimly assured me that the colour 
concealed to a great extent the stains of blood from wounds.” 
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59. Ibid., pp. 304 and 328. 
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fact that the Carnatic horses were weak and lean and hence not 
able to bear fatigue.®® 

About the expenditure of a king, Kr§niadeva Raya says : “ The 
expenditure of money which is utilised in buying elephants and 
horses, in feeding them, in maintaining soldiers, in the worship of 
'Gods' and Brahmans and in one’s own enjoyment can never be 
called an expenditure.”®^ In another place he suggests that the 
king should spend half of his income in the maintenance of the 
army (of which the expenditure on horses formed a large part).®® 
Kyspadeva Raya, for instance, purchased every year thirteen 
I thousand horses of Ormuz and country-breds, and kept for himself 
'the best ones.®® The Vijayanagar Hngs valued the horses so much, 
thatTif Nuniz may be believed, Sajuva Narasimha “took them 
dead or alive at three for a thousand pttrdaos, and of those that 
died at sea they brought him the tail only, and he paid for it just 
as if it had been alive.”'*® Though this is perhaps an exaggeration, 
it shows the great value the Vijayanagar kings placed on horses, 
./^cording to the account of Barbosa the price of the horses ranged 
from 400 to 600 c ruzadosJ^ Nuniz, however, gives different prices 
for them. Ci one place he says that they were purchased ^ 4% 
horses per thousand pardaos/® while elsewhere he remarks that 
they were selling at the rate of twelve to fifteen for a thousand 
pordaos.'*® Hence as Dames suggests the price of the horse seems 
toTiave varied between £78 and 26, or 1170 and 390 in Indian 
rupees.^® 

I These horses were branded with the king’s mark and given 
/over to horsemen with the necessary provisions for every month, 
and when they died the maintainer of the dead horse was obliged 
to take the piece of skin containing the king’s mark to the Chief 
Master of the horse so that another was given in its place.'*® Each 


66. Scott, Ferishta; see Sewell, op. dt., p. 72. 

67. Amukta., canto IV, v. 262. 

68. Ibid., V. 238. 

69. Sewell, op. cit., pp, 381-2. 
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Pandyan Kingdom, See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom, 
pp. 192-3. 
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looight was given one horse for his own riding, a groom and a slave 
girl for his service and the necessary daily supplies. If he did 
not maintain it properly he was deprived of his horse and given 
another which was of an inferior quality.'^® 

The horses were hilly caparisoned, had plates on their fore- 
heads, and the cavalrymen wore quilted tunics made of layers of 
stony raw leather and furnished with iron plates which made them 
strong, and had their umbrellas of state held over their head.” 

3. Elephants : ‘Elephants were of great use in ancient and 

mediaeval warfare, land the Vijayanagar kings used them largely in 
their battles.^ Abdur Razak affirms that there were in the court ^ 
of Deva Raya II more than thousand elephants “ lofty as hills and 
gigantic as demons.”^® i/<A.ccording to Nikitin large scythes _were 
attached to the trunks of the eleph ants, and they carried each a 
ci^e^in which were tw elve men in ar mour with guns and 
arrows,™ but Varthema would have us believe that each elephant 
carried only^sijc men, and had long swords attached to its trunk in 
battle.®® With these may be compared the description of Nuniz . 
He says that from the howdahs of the war elephants fought four 
iqgU)n each side of them, and that on their tusks were fastened 
sharp knives with which they did great harm.®^ Paes too says that 
three or four persons used to fight from the back of the war ele- 
phanis, and he describes the eleph ants as covered with capariso n I 
of velve t and gold and bells a n d that on their heads were painted I 
f aces of giants a n d other kinds of grea t beas ts.®® ' 

4. Artillery : Artillery had no great importance in the 
wars of ancient and mediaeval South India. It was only 
in the Vijayanagar days that it made its appearance on 
the scenes of battle. It would be interesting to examine here when 
exactly gun powder began to be used in South India. In describ- 
ing the battle of 1368 fought between Bukka I and the Bahmani 
Sultan, the Tohjui-usSalaim mentions gun carriages and batter- 
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ing rams.®®'^ Briggs surmised that it was possible that the Muham- 
madans might have procured the guns in 1368 Irom. the west as 
they had been used by Edward III eighteen years earlier at the 
battle of Cressy.®^ Thus if the Muhammadan work is to be 
believed it is reasonable to infer that guns were used in 1368. But 
the works of ancient Nlti literature show that the Hindus were 
acquainted with the use of guns. Sukracarya, for instance, men- 
tions them.®® The date of Sukra is a matter of doubt b^t though 
he is considered to be a mediaeval writer the fact that he refers to 
the guns shows that they were in use in that period. 

r Epigraphical evidence also indicates the use of fire-arms and 
guns in the Vijayanagar period. An inscription in th^ Sagar taluk 
in the Shimoga district dated A.D. 1441 (?) records that one Maha- 
prabhu Bayica Gavuda was supplying gun powder to the Nadah- 
giri nad Raja.®® The use of guns in the Vijayanagar period is also 
proved by the evidence of the chronicle of Nuniz. According to 
his account several cannons were taken by Ki’§ijadeva Raya to 
Raicur for the battle.®’ In the Amuktamalyada the same emperor 
speaks of the fortresses “which are garrisoned and provided with 
engines ”, which may have included guns.®® 

Section IV 

The March and the Fight 

From the literature and epigraphs of the period we get some 
interesting details about the declaration of wars, the march of the 
armies and the fight of the forces. 

'< Barbosa says that the king decided in his Council as to the 
necessity for his going to the battle.®® Nuniz also mentions the 
Council of Krsnadeva Raya which he consulted before he under- 
took his campaigns against the Sultan of Bijapur.®® 
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(^The kings first declared war against the enemies!^ The SSluvci- 
bhyudayam for instance says that Narasiriiha resolved to set out on 
an expedition of conquest of Udayagiri and ordered a public an- 
nouncement of the resolve.®^ ^Just before the starting of the expe- 
dition the feudal vassals were summoned to the court and were 
given rich presents^ They were also entertained at a banquet at 
the capitel.®® ^en an advance army was sent into the enemy’s 
territory .^rsnadeva Raya is said to have asked a part of his force 
to proceed to a distance of three amadas (thirty miles) into the 
enemy’s territories and gather from there men, cattle, sheep and 
goats that they may not be available to the enemy ®® This is in a 
way confirmed by Nuniz who in describing the advance troops 
that went to Raicur says : “ Three or four leagues in front of this 
multitude go some fifty thousand men who are like scouts ; they 
have to spy out the country in front and always keep at a dis- 
tance ”.®^ The king himself started a little later. Before he started 
he made his offerings and performed sacrifices.®^ Barbosa gives a des- 
criptive accoxmt of how the king started for his wars. According to 
him on the appointed day the king went to an open space mounted on 
an elephant or a palanquin as if for his pleasure, along with his 
horsemen and footmen and many elephants drawn up in a line all 
richly dressed. He then mounted a horse and shot an arrow in 
the direction of the country with which he was about to wage war. 
He then gave out in how many days he would be starting for the 
war.®® 

\These preliminaries over, the forces started on the march. 
There were no forced marches then as in later times) If Barbosa 
can be believed, they marched only three leagues a day, and soon 
after the day’s march was over, they built a town of straw on some 
open space, and erected houses arranged in streets where they 
halted for three days, after which they again proceed to the next 
camping groimd. They marched at that rate until they reached 
the appointed place.®^ 

‘'^^The temporary camp of the king and his soldiers presented the 
appearance more of a festive city than of a military camp'T AH the 
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camp was divided into many streets ; and there were markets in 
them, where could he had all the necessaries of life and even luxu- 
ries like diamonds and precious stones for sale. There were also 
professional hucksters and craftsmen in the armies. The king him- 
self stayed in the tent specially erected for him surrounded by a 
great hedge of thorns, with only one entrance. The guards who 
were outside were on their watch duty all through the night at 
i fixed spots. There were also spies at work who patrolled aU night 
ithrough the camp and watched to see if they could catch any 
I spies.®® There were a large number of puWie,Jwomen, who, in the 
army that marched to Raicur, numbered twenty thousand. In the 
armies there were also thousands of men with w^er^^s who 
sought water for the fighting men lest they should die of thirst. 
There were also many merchant s in the armies with all 
supplies.®® The presence of merchants in the armies is also 
indicated by the evidence of epigraphy. An incomplete inscription 
at Tirumalai in the Chittore district mentions a merchant in an 
army.“® 

me have not got enough details to form any correct idea about 
the fighting arrangements of the forces. Nuniz tells us that Kr^iaa- 
deva Raya ‘divided his army into seven wings’ at the battle of Rai- 
cur In the battle of Raksas Tangdi the Hindu army was divided 
into fimee wings — ^the right was in the charge of Tirumala, the left 
in the charge of Vehkatadri while the centre was commanded by 
Rama Raja himself.^®® 

The army was divided into many units. According to the 
Bamamjiiyamu, when Bukka Raju Rama Raju marched against 
the fort of Kandanavolu (Kurnul) which was then in the occupa- 
tion of Savai (the Adil KHSn) and laid siege to it, each unit of 
his army is said to have consisted of one elephant, twenty horses, 
sixty archers, sixty swordsmen and sixty spearmen. There were 
3,500 such units. But we do not know wheiher the numbers are-' 
accurate.!®* 

From the inscriptions of the period we learn seething about 
the methods of fight prevalent in those days.!®* ^and to hand 
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fight seems to have been in vogue^ A record says that S aluva 
N arasirbha snatched a sword (kathari) from a warrior in the 
course of a h and to hand fisdit and that on account of this Tip, w gg 
called Kathari Sdluv a.^’^^ The Madhuravijayam also describes such 
a hand to hand fight which took place outside the Rajagambhira 
fort between Kampala and the Sambuvaraya chief who was the 
lord of that region.*** 

A practice peculiar to the wars of the period was that of setting 
fire to the temporary cities made for the army on the route of its 
march, j Barbosa mentions the practice, but curiously enough he 
says that the king issued a proclamation ordering the whole city 
to be set fire to except the palaces, fortresses, temples and the 
houses of certain lords that were not thatched, so that all men might 
attend with their wives, sons, and households.*®* Dames has shown 
how ridiculous this statement of Barbosa is, and says that it was 
evidently the interpolation of an intelligent copyist and adds that 
what Barbosa said was, “ not that the king set fire to his capital, 
but that when he was on the march before starting for the next 
camping ground, he had the temporary town of grass huts which 
had been erected for the accommodation of his army burnt."*®* 
The inscriptions do not throw any direct light on this interesting 
question.*®* 


kind of fight called sSmbrSni. It states that the MahBmd.yakuaarya having a 
mind to see a fight with left foot advanced and the right foot in the sambrani 
fashion, one Cennappa fighting against Capda Bova in front of his master in a 
battle at Nagarjunakote died and went to the feet of the Gods in the world 
of Gods. The exact phrase used in the inscription is yedada kdla SSci balada 
kSla sambrani rana. It is not however found in the Kanarese text but is sup- 
plied by Rice. The Kanarese text has svambrdni rana; and there is nothing 
to justify the addition of the word 'fa^on’. It seems to refer to a battle 
fought at a place probably called Svambcani. (See E.C., XI-, Ck. 42) . 
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744). But this has no reference to the practice of setting fire to 
temporary military camps. 
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> Ki^adeva Raya suggests that the kings must not go per- 
sonally into the enemy country, and that “ it is meet that he ap- 
points one of his lords and sends him on the husiness.”^’^® Barbosa 
says that the king of Vijayanagar seldom went to war himself 
but sent his captains and armies.^^^ It is likely that the kings did 
not lead expeditions unless they were driven to that neces- 
-sity. Acyuta Raya, for instance, though he takes credit for the 
subjugation of many of his provinces, yet does not seem to have 
taken the field himself. When CeUappa’s rebellion was being put 
down he was spending his time in the company of scholars at 
Srirangam.^i® But curiously enough Kr^nadeva Raya was in this 
jrespect an exception to his own maxim. Even to quell a small re- 
^bellion he took the field in person. 


From the R&yavacakamu we learn that with the commission 
given to a general to lead the forces were also given betel and nut. 
Krsnadeva Raya, having heard from his spies of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Muhammadans in his dominions, summoned from 
among his amwranaydkam. generals the chief Pemmasani Rama- 
lifiga, and asked his advice as to how he was to act under the cir- 
cumstances. Ramalinga assured the king that if he should be en- 
trusted with the commission he could rout the enemy in no time. 
Krsnadeva Raya approved of the idea, and presented him with betel 

and nut in token of his leadership in the attack.^^® 

' ^ 


t During the course of the fight, if the kings led the armies, 
ey themselves encouraged the soldiers to fight or in 
eir absence appointed men for the purpose . Ferishta 
says that Bu^a I asked the Brahmans to deliver ser- 
mons to his troops on the^merit of slaugElering the Muham- 
madans, for they were the destroyers of the Hindu temples and 
^their images and the slaughterers of cows.^^* When Kpaja- 
deva Raya saw that his forces had been made to take to their 
heels by the Muhammadans in the initial stages of the battle of 
Raicur, he rebuked his soldiers for their cowardice, and encourag- 
led them by sa3dng that since all of them had to die some day, they 
should meet their death boldly at the battlefield as was their 
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' custom.^^® In the battle of Rakipas Tahg(Ji, Tirumala, the 
brother of Rama Raja, lost one of his eyes and fled from the 
battlefield. When the latter heard this, his anger knew no bounds, 
and in order to encourage his troops he remounted his horse, and 
shouting several limes “ Gorida, Gorida !” charged the allied armies 
with his men.^^® 


Section V'^ 


The Fort and the Siege 

In the wars of the middle ages forts played a prominent part. 
No province was without a few forts where were stationed military 
contingents to guard the cimntry froa"’Bxtemal aggression and 
put down internal rebellion Even in the days of the Mahrattas 
the forts were of immense use in times of war. They were 
strongly garrisoned; and it was only at enormous cost and con- 
siderable loss of life, not to speak of the tediously long months 
and years spent, that many of them were reduced by the Mughals. 
The Vijayanagar kings too realised the necessity and the use- 
fulness of forts. They constructed many such where they did not 
exist. An epigraph at the fort of Gutti in the Anantapur district 
describes the Gutti Durga as the nave of the wheel of the 
sovereignty over the whole earth of the illustrious king Bukka.^^V 


The forts can be classified under four heads. They are the 
sthda durga (fo rt bifilt on lan d), jala durga (fo rt surrounded by 
water), giri durga ( hill for t ) and vanadurga (f ort built in t he 
mid st of forests! .1^® It was not aU places that had forts, (Jl!he capital 
and certain places in the empire had forts. The other kinds of 
fortifications were the forests and mountains. They warded off 
trouble from enemies and robber|.l That forests were reared near 
the fortresses on the frontiers of the empire is also shown 
Iby the evidence of the Amuktamalyada, in which Krgiia- 
deva Raya says : “ Increase the forests that are near 

^our frontier fortress (gadidesa) and destroy all those that 
ire in the middle of your territory. Then alone you 
jrill not have trouble from robbers.’J^“ !^es also rema^^ that 
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there were fortresses on the frontiers of the Vijayanagar empire 
and that forests were reared near them. He says that on the east 
of the two kingdoms of Vijayanagar and Orissa there were very 
dense forests which formed a strong fortress on both sides.^®® 

( Forts were erected also in the regions newly conquered or 
where there were certain rebellious tribes^ The epigraphs of the 
period refer to the pa^aipparrii which literally means a military 
station or a cantonment. For instance an inscription of A.D. 1406 
foimd at Kiranur in the Pudukko^ai State mentions that the place 
was a padaipporm.^®^ Invariably there was a fort in each of these 
military centres where some military were stationed. Evidently for 
•• the maintenance of these forts a charge called the koptai pwtyim 
was collected from the people.^® 

i Prom the inscriptions of the period we get some glimpse of the 
•^nparts of the forts. They were the moat, the rampart, the flag-staff, 
pie parapet, the bastions and breast works.^^ The importance of 
the bastion is thus indicated in an inscription. It states that one 
Sihga Raja erected the bastion named Rajagambhwa and called 
it the indispensable bastion (avasarada kappala) There were also 
special bastions for placing cannon.^®® few of the more import- 
ant and strategical, places seem to have had two forts.) An inscrip- 
tion in the Milur taluk in the Kolar district records for instance 
that Sihga Raja by order of Gopa Raja erected both the inner and 
the outer forts in Tekal in A.D. 1434.^®® A fewjorts had two lines 
of fortifications. The Tekal fort was one suchS An epigraph in 
the same Malur taluk records that during the t^e of Diva Raya 
Maharaya and when Gopa Raya was ruling the Tekal city Singa 
Raja had the two lines of fortifications built.“'^ Many of the forts 
had towers also. According to an inscription in the Hiriyur taluk 
of the Chitaldrug ^strict, four towers were constructed for the fort 
at Kandahalli.^® 1?^® generally a town in itself. Ihere 

i were colonies for the various castes within it. An epigraph at 
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Tii-nva^ ili in the South Arcot dis trict dated A.D. 15^6-37 refers to a 
Brahman street within the fort of the place.^^® [References like 
this to such streets lead xis to think that each caste had a sepa- 
rate quarter in the fort/ Many of the forts seem to have had tem- 
pIPB within the m. For instance an inscription at Candragiri dated 
A.D, 1537 mentions two temples within the fort at the place.^®® 

Paes says that the whole country was thickly populated with 
cities and towns, which were surrounded only by earthen walls 
and that they were not allowed to have brick walls lest they should 
become too strong.^^^ But this seems to be true only of ordinary 
cities and not applicable to military stations. 

!i(^bout the methods of siege we are not able to get much infor- ' 
mationj But the following details may be gathered from the lite- 
and inscriptions of the period. On certain occasions the 
general who wanted to capture a fort threw his trumpet in- 
side the fort of the enemy and fetched it back after capturing it. An 
' inscription in the Mysore State describes this as the method that 
was followed by Kathari Saluva.^^^ J Nuniz gives a cogent and clear 
description of the siege of Raicur bv Krsnadeva Ra va which might 
have been one of the methods adopted with regard to the capture 
of forts in those days.^®® At times when access to a particular 
fortified city or fort was rendered difficult by the inundation of the 
rivers surrounding jt, th en the waters were sought to be directe d j 
int o new c han nels. WhTO Kyagadeva Ra ya marched to lay siege 
to the city where the lord of the land of ‘ Catuir ’ was, he was pre- 
vented from doing so as the city was surrounded by water. Hence 
he diverted the river in ‘ fifty different beds ’ as a result of which 
all the water drained out of the m ain river and Krsnad iva Raya 
wa s able to reach ihie walls of the fortifie d dty. ^^* # 

The ^yavacakam u gives some interesting details about what 
was done after the capture of a particular fort. According to it, 
B^ypi easily captured the outskirts of the city of 
Ah madnagar and fought a pitched battle with the enem y’s hqra§ 
outside the city. In a very short time 2,800 of the enemy*s cavalrY 
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were destroyed, and the emperor gained a complete victory. The" 
garrison within the fort thought that they could not stand a siege 
by Ki:§]ja, and in order to avoid the storming of the fort, evacuated 
it and retreated to the interior. Kr^^adeva Raya thus got posses- 
sion of the fort very easily and directed the fortifications to be 
destroyed. He then ordered castor seeds to be sown where the 
fortifications had stood.^®® 

But these instances only show that different , methods were 
adopted with regard to the capture of the forts ; (there could not, 
I however, have been any hard and fast rule as to how a fort was 
I to be taken, for the method adopted must have depended upon the 
circumstances. J 


Section VI \](/ 

Military Organisation 

(pf the many branches of the government the military depart- 
ment was one, and this in the Vijayanagar days was called the 
Kandacara}^^ We get only very little information from the ins- 
(5iptiohi~aboirf.^ the military department and the various officers 
of the army. l^There was a chief officer in charge of the military 
department who was variously called the Senapati,'^'^’’ Sarva- 
sainyadhikcLri^^ and Dolauay.^®® He attended to the administra- 
tion of the military department. It is likely he was a member of 
the Ministerial Coimcil.^ Here it is necessary to note the dis- 
tinction between a Dap4avAyaha and a Dalavay. While the title 
Dondonayafca was a general one which was borne by many of the 
officers of government, the title Dalavay was a*special title taken by 
officers in charge of the arrny.^® 
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Jajs regards the minor officers of the army Nuniz mentions two, 
of whom one was the Conunander of the palace guards, 
and the other was the Chief Master of the horse.^^^J As 
for the officer in charge of the elephants he has nothing to say. 

the military organisation was largely based on feudal princi- 
ples, we do not get any reference either in inscriptions or in litera- 
ture to the various grades of military officers. But from the accoun tst 
of foreign travellers we are able to learn that the status 
of a military commander depended on the numb er of horses he wa s 
allowe d to maintain u nder him. Paes says : " Borne men of them 
who are of a higher ranKThaEToffiers have two horses or three and 
others have no more than one.”^^* An inscription of A.D. 1447 
refers to a chief who had 1,000 horse and 100,000 foot.i*3 


j^J3he soldiers were generally paid in cash from the king’s\ 
treasury. This is borne out by the writings of the foreign travel- i 
lers. But the writers differ widely in the details they give about 
the time when payment was madet-^b dur Razak s ays : “ The 
sipahis recei ve their pay every four months , and no one has an 
assignment granted to him upon the revenues of the provinces 
Paes, however, remgrks that the king (Kr gpadeva R |ya) held a 
review of his guard and paid them all, because it was the beginning 
of the year, and it was their custom to p ay salaries year bv ve ar.^*^ 
Nuniz, however, speaking about the soldiers (among whom were 
horsemen, spearmen, shield-bearers, men in the elephants’ stables, 
grooms, horse trainers and artificers, namely blacksmiths, masons, 
carpenters and washermen) says : “ These are the people he has 
and pays every day ; he gives them their allowance at the gate of 
the palace.”^^® H ere it seems likely that the soldier s at the imperial 
service were given oSy their daily allowance every day for their 
maintenance and not their pi^ K Nuniz means by his statement 
that the pay of tfie soldlerT^as also given them daily, he seems 
to be wrong. But it is difficult to account for the difference bet- 
ween the stat^ents of Abdur Razak and Paes. We may assume, 
however, that by the days of Kii^nadeva Raya a change was effect- 
ed in the method of payment to the soldiers, and that annual pay- 
ments were preferred to three payments being made every year. 
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t It is the foreign chroniclers again that give us an idea of th(? 
I amount of pay the soldiers received. According to Barbosa the 
monthly pay of the men at arms was four to live pardaos, which, 
Dames calculates to range between £l-10s. and £l-17s.-4d., or in 
Tn/Iian rupees between 22-8-0 and 28. He also remarks: “This 
would not be considered low even at the present day, and in the 
early sixteenth century when taken in connection with the other 
privileges, it meant affluence Paes too gives us an idea of the 
annual pay of the troops of the guard. He says that a review of 
the king’s troops was held when the identification of the soldiers 
ijVfas checked and pay disbursed, j^ccording to him the pay of 
the men of the guard ranged between six hundred and a thousand 
pardaos. Thus the aimual pay of the highest military officer was 
about 47,000, which it must be admitted was not after aU low 
taking into account the enormous privileges he enjoyed.^^® J 

p The government granted lands to people in return for the 
(supply of the necessaries for the armies. An inscription dated 
A.D. 1558 and found at Kaure in the Chitaldrug district, records 
the grant of land, formerly given for the maintenance of troops 
but now given rent free into the hands of Ramappa Gauda, for the 
village Kaure as hul kodage and lira feodage. IjThis probably means 
(' that these lands were to be enjoyed by the whole body of villagers 
j rent free on condition that they supplied fodder for the army.^® 

Another inscription dated A.D. 1447 records that a service 
mdnya was granted by the Mahamanijalesvara Pratapa Raya to 
Pedda Ceppappa Reddi, the desdyi of Mayikottapura. It states: 
“ For the service of supplying grass to our horses we have ordered 
that the lands now in the enjoymHif bt your people of the 
Samudra-kulacara wherever they may reside should be freejrpm 
imposts specified. You are at liberty to cultivate the lands in your 
places well and to enjoy in succession whatever crops you may 
grow with all rights specified and without army molestation”.^® 

At the close of the Maham/oarni festival every year the king 
held a general review of the forces. This practice of reviewing 
the army does not seem to have been in existence in t^e Hindu 
^empires in India prior to the days of Vijayanagar. (Jt would 
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appear that this was a Muhammadan practice, and it was perhaps 
in imitation, of their northern neighbours that the Vijayanagar 
sovereigns held their annual reviews. Paes who was an eye-wit-' 
ness, to one of such reviews held by king Kr§nadeva Raya, gives a 
graphic and vivid account of it. All the soldiers, horses, elephants 
and captains gathered together near the capital, in the best of their, 
dress. The king dressed in the best of his robes passed through 
his soldiers amidst scenes of great noise and enthusiasm to a tent 
pitched on one side of the army where he performed certain 
ceremonies and returned again amidst similar scenes of exuberent 
joy and exultant cries of the soldiers.*^ Nuniz adds that when the 
king had reached the other end of the army he shot three arrows 'j 
namely one for the Ydallcao, another for the kir^ of Uotamulbco^ 
and yet another for the Portuguese, and that it was the king’s! 
custom to make war on the kingdom lying in the direction where \ 
the arrow reached farthesl.^®^ Barbosa also alludes to this practice. T 
It is said to have been one of the formalities which the Rayas.) 
observed before the declaration of war on their enemies.^®® But 
Paes makes no mention of this practice though he was an eye- 
witness to one of such reviews. Hence it is difficult to 
believe Nuniz and Barbosa. After all it might have been only a 
popular belief about the significance of the three shots. 

Here a word may be said about military routes. 'Jn ancient 
and mediaeval India roads were made for two purposes : for the 
facility of trade and for the march of the armies. A few Vijaya- 
nagar inscriptions refer to military roads!^ A record of A.D. 1524 
mentions datjdina d&ri and dandamarga (military road).^®^ Two 
records of the time of Sada^iva Raya found at Halegere in the 
BeUary district also refer to the dandudova (military route) .^®® 

(^-•The Hindu army of Vijayanagar though large in size was 
lacking in eflSciency. Hence Deva Raya 11 introduced certain re- 
f o rms in his arm y . Ferishta is our only authority who 
speaks about this reorganisation of the forces. He says : 
“He (Deva Raya II) called a general council of his nobility and 
principal Brahmins, observing to them that as his country of Car- 
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uatic in extent, population and revenue far exceedeth the terrf-. 
lories of the house of Bahmanee; and in like manner his army was 
far more numerous, he wished therefore to explore the cause of 
the Mussulman’s successes, and his being reduced to pay them 
tribute. Some said . . . that the superiority of the Mussulmans 
arose from two circumstances : one, all their hoi’ses being strong, 
and being able to bear more fatigue than the weak lean 
animals of Carnatic ; the other a great body of excellent archers 
always kept up by the Sultans of the house of. Bahmanee of whom 
the Roy had but few in his ^my. 

“ Dee Roy upon this gave orders for the entertainment of 
Mussulmans in his service, allotted them jaghires, erected a mosque 
for their use in the city of Beejanuggur, and commanded that no 
one should molest them in the exercise of their religion. He 
also ordered a Koraun to be placed before his throne, on a rich 
desk, that the Mussulmans might perform the ceremony of obeis- 
ance in his presence without sinning against their laws. He also 
made all the Hindoo soldiers learn the discipline of the bow; in 
^vhich he and his officers used such exertions, that he had at length 
two thousand Mussulmans and sixty thousand Hindoos well skilled 
In archery, besides eighty thousand horse and two hundred thou- 
sand foot armed in the usual manner with pikes and lances.”^®* 

The entertainment of the Muslims in the Hindu army at 
pVijayanagar is home out hy other pieces of evidence also. Paes 
TO describing the army of Kr^nadeva Raya remarks : “ The Moors — 
'one must not forget them — ^for they were there also in the review 
Hvith their shields, javelins and Turkish bows, with many bombs 
and spears and fire missiles ; and I was much astonished to find 
amongst them men who knew so well how to work these 
weapons.”^®'' According to a record of A.D. 1430 Deva Raya 11 
had ten thousand Turu§ka horsenienJbiJhis service?®® A r ecord 
o?~A:D. T440^ mentions one Alu nad wh o^as a servant of 

& king Vira Pratapa Deva Iteya, II, and constructed a well.^®* 
According to an Inscription of SadaSiva Raya the emperor made a 
grant to Brahmans at the request of one Ain-ul-Mulk,!®® which 
act presupposes the existence of good relations between the 
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Mxihammadans and the Hindus. The anonymous chronicler says 
that Rama Raja used to call this Ain-ul-Mulk his brother 

But it must be noted that though there was so much apparent s 
harmony between the Hindus and the Muslims, the enlistment of 
the Muhammadans lin the Hindu army in those days was a danger- 
ous step taken by Deva Raya II. Though their enlistment in the 
Hindu forces was done with the best of intentions by the emperor, ^ 
ultimately it proved to be a fatal policy, as borne out by the 
treacherous attitude of two Muhammadans in the service of Vijaya- ' 
nagar at the hour of need on the occasion of the battle of Ralt^as < 
Tahg^i. . We are informed of their treachery by Caesar Frederick, 
but for whose detailed account we would be in the dark about the 
real cause of the defeat of the Hindus at the historic battle. He says: 
"These four Kings were not able to overcome this Citie and the 
King of Bezeneger but by treason. This King of Bezeneger was 
a Gentile, and had, amongst all others of his Captaines two which 
were notable, and they were Moores ; and these two Captaines had 
either of them in charge three score and ten or four score thousand 
men. These two Captaines being of one religion with the foure 
Kings which were Moores, wrought meanes with them to betray 
their owne King into their hands. The King of Bezeneger esteemed 
not the force of the foure Kings his enemies, but went out of his 
Citie to wage battell with them in the fields and when the Armies 
were joyned, the battell lasted but a while, not the space of foure 
houres, because the two traitorous Captaines, in the cbiefest of 
the fight with their companies turned their faces against their King 
and made disorder in his Annie that as astonished they set them- 
selves to fli^t.”^®^ ^j*quetil du Perron too endorses this statement 
and observes: “The king abandoned during the battle by two 
Muhammadan chiefs perished.”^®® 

*v 

We may examine here if there was a War Council in the Vijaya- 
nagar days. jOur evidence' shows that there was a general Council^ 
which the kings consulted, but it was not a mere War Council^ In 
times of ^ace it attended to the ordinary administration of the 
empire, ^e Councillors were men of distinction and hence were 
consulted on all matters of state, civil and military.^ Feii^ta 
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’speaking about the reorganisaion of Ibo Vijayanagar armies in, Qia 
days of Deva Raya II says, the king “ called a general council of 
his nobiliiy and principal Brahmins which shows that members 
of his Council were allowed to discuss the questions. Nuniz too 
mentions the Council of Kr§p.a Raya which he consulted before he 
landertook his campaigns against the Sultan of Bijapur.^®® But how 
far was the advice tendered by the Council binding on the 
kings ? I^ough the kings sought the advice of their Council at 
times of war they do not seem to have been bound to act up to 
the advice given by it. Everything depended on the strength of 
will of the sovereign. If he was strong enough to have his own 
way he could well do so.^ For instance when Ibrahim Adil Shah 
refused to smrender Cide Mercar, a Vijayanagar fugitive in the 
Bijapur territory, Kr§padeva Raya sinnmoned “ the great lords of 
his council,” told them that he was determined to take full venge- 
ance on him, and asked them to make ready for the war. The 
pleadings of the Councillors that the cause for the proposed war 
was too small fell only on deaf ears ; so they “ finding the king un- 
moved” in spite of their strong protests began to advise him on the 
route he was to take for his campaigns. The king seeing the sound- 
ness of their advice accepted it, and preyed for his march.^®* 
This account of Nuniz clearly shows that ^tne kings accepted Jhe 
advice of the Councillors only if they were agreeable to them, j 

r Despite the huge size and elaborate organisation of the armies 
of Vijayanagar they were inefiicient when compared with those of 
their Muhammadan neighbours. Individual soldiers might have 
been brave; a few might have been good and trained warriors. 
Bi^a ^an org anised body they were inefiicient. Deva Raya II 
effected^omeTmprovSnSits to^^cure the efficiency of his army, 

. but that was not enough. He contented himself with the reorgani- 
sation of the imperial forces, but forgot the fact that the Vijaya- 
nagar armies were constituted of the feudal levies also. His 
'reforms did not reach the provinces^ In them the people con- 
verted their ploughshares into sword blades just before a war and 
when the war was over they settled on the land again., 

'When the military is organised on a feudal basis it cannot he 
strong. Centrifugal tendencies are sure to assert themselves where 
the central government is not strong enough to enforce its com- 
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.mands. Military contingents are not sent wh enever ordered. And / 
the provinces sometimes begin to take sides in palace j 
intrigues and personal quarrels. When there was a suc-1 
cession dispute at the capital on the death of Venkata II 
the weakness of the feudal arrangement was fully reveal- 
ed. ^^adura, because of its comparative distance from 
the imperial headquarters, was able to hold its own against 
Vijayanagar.^ The Nayak rulers of Madura rebelled as 
often as they could against the imperial yoke. Thu s the co-opera- 
tio n of the feudatories in the imperial policy was neiflier hearty n or 

re gular Fxnt her the feudal basis of the military organigatifm w as 

alwa y_s a source of dan ger. The feudal chief or military vassal had 
his own standing army and a number of smaller feudatory vassals 
who were responsible to him and not to the king at the imperial 
headquarters. The feudal chief could hold his own against the em-^ 
peror without the fear that his own vassal would join the emperor! 
against him. This was a source of weakness to the military orga-| 
nisation in the empire. When there was a line of weak kings at i 
the centre, and strong and able rulers in the provinces, the empire 4 
lost its unity and coherence. The feudal chiefs waged wars and led j 
campaigns into the territories of one another altogether ignoring the | 
existence of the central govemmenfe Under such a system the mili-J 
tary organisation could not be efficient. 

Further the fact that a large number of courtezans were offi- 
cially attached to the forces must J^e contributed not a little to 
the inefficiency of the Hii^u armies. Again, Barbosa says that the j 
kings ordered the take their families with them under the 1 

idea “ that men fi^t better if they have the responsibility of wives f 
and children and household goods on them.”^®’' But this was a ' 
mistaken notion for really their presence in the battlefield could 
not have infused courage into the soldiers, but only have contributed i 
much to their inefficiency. Disaster was sure to await an army | 
which had a large number of women in its midst. It must be ad- ' 
Blitted however that the Hindus were not the only people who , 
laboured under this disadvantage, for the Muhammadans also haAi 
similar disabilities. 

The Naw : A few words may be said here about the Vijaya- 
liagar naval organisation. [There was a naval department which 
Worked perhaps under the guidance of the J’radhani or more pro- 
bably tinder the guidance of the Commander^in-Chief. And without 
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a navy, it would not have been possible to reduce paiiis of Ceylon- 
and Burma to subjection, as they apparently were for some time.ws 
But the Vijayanagar kings were so much occupied with their day- 
to-day internal administration that in ignorance of the broader issues 
of their national policy, they, like many other Hindu governments, 
failejjjto. improve the naval organisation in the empire. The ease 
‘ with which tKe^Portuguese'Eanrs'lEtfo India, and. the trouble they 
gave to the people, especially on the fishery coast of South India, 
were in a large measure due to the neglect of the fleet by the kings. 
pAbdur Haz§k of course mentions that there were three himdred 
j ports in the empire,^®® which should have been active but these 
1 indicate only the commercial activity of the empire, and not its 
) naval strength^ Piracy was rampant on the seas ; this the 
Vijayanagar kings could not check. This was all due to the want 
of a fully equipped naval force. 

Skction VII 
Character of the Ware 

In ancient India mere earth hunger was not the cause of wars. 
According to the ancient Hindu Dharma though wars might be 
waged with heavy losses of men and money on both sides, yet 
they were to be righteous ones. The peace-loving Brahmans and 
the contented peasants working in the fields were not to be 
molested. Megasthenes was very much pleased to see this state 
of affairs existing in North India driring the time of his visit. 

In the Vijayanagar court, “foreign conquest was a more 
fashionable theme than domestic finance.”^™ Of course the old ideas 
about righteous warfare were remembered; but how far the theo- 
ries were translated into actual practice is a question. Kpspadiva 
I Raya, however, not only laid down certain principles that must 
I guide the kings in their war policy, but also acted up to them in 
Lcertain respects. 
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■ In the war of 1366 waged between the Hindus and the Muham- j 
madans, the Vijayanagar king “ with a rancorous cruelty put men, 
women and children to the sword,” and Muhammad Shah the Bah- / 
mani Sultan committed the same excesses and did not spare even I 
children at tlie breast.^’^ In 1417 “the Hindus made a general 
massacre of the Mussalmans, erected a platform with their heads 
on the field of battle, and pursuing the king into his own country 
laid it waste with fire and sword.” Sultan Ahmad took vengeance 
on the Hindu king, invaded the Vijayanagar territory, massacred 
the people without mercy, and “whenever the number of slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days, and made a 
festival in celebration of the bloody event.”^’^ Rama Raja left no'i 
•cruelty unpractised in the Muhammadan territories. He destroyed I 
their mosques, insulted the honour of the Mussalman women, “and/ 
committed the most outrageous devastations, burning and razing/ 
the buildings, putting up their horses in the mosques and performina 
their abominable worship in the holy places A recent writer in 
discussing the character of the wars in mediaeval India however 
says that “warfare in India was humane as contrasted with the 
horrors of war wrought by the foreigners in India.™ But/it must i) 
be noted that the high ideals found in the Sastraic texts aid not\ 
guide the actual policy of either the Vijayanagar kings or their | 
Muhammadan neighbours. 


But, as has already been said, Kr^padeva Raya was an excep- 7 
tion to the generality of rulers. He was disposed to treat the women j 
of the enemies’ harem that fell into his hands with regard. He says / 
in his Amuktamalyada : “Capture the territory as well as ther 
fortresses of your enemies. If the harem of the enemy chances to J 
fall in your hands see that they are looked after as if they were 
with their parents.”™ In the course of his wars against the 
Gajapati, Kr^nadeva Raya made many captives among whom was 
the ‘ wife ’ of the king of Orissa. But later, according to the terms 
of the treaty concluded between the two rulers, Ky^padeva Raya 
restored the “wife” to the Gajapati.™ 

Krspadeva Raya had tender solicitude for the life of the non-/ 
combatants. Soon after the battle of Raicur he was immensely ) 
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grieved at the fact that many had been cruelly killed. He “ out of 
compassion commanded the troops to retire, saying that numbers 
had died who did not deserve death nor were at all in fault; 
which order was at once obeyed by all the captains so that each 
\ one withdrew all his forces.”*’'^ On the successful termination 
of the battle he made a general release of a large number of men, 
women and boys who had been taken prisoners in the course of 
the war ; and gave permission to the residents of RaicQr to stay 
or leave the city ; he also promised them that he would spare all 
their property, and punished his men when they robbed unclaimed 
property.!™ 

L Loss of life by eminent soldiers in battle was compensated for 
y large grants of lands to the families of the deceased. In 1379 
one Malli, son of Malli Gauda, was granted a kodage in apprecia* 
tion of the services rendered by him in fighting and dsnng in a 
battle.!™ In 1421 the family of one Raya Nay aka was granted 
some land in memory of his death in a war with the nayakas.^ 
An inscription of A.D. 1564 in the Yelandftr taluk in the Mysore 
district records the grant of a charter to Camarasa Vodeyar since 
•his father Devappa Gauda was killed unjustly by Sanjar Ifflan by 
which he was granted a rakta kodage the Ganiganhr thala within 
the Hadinad coimtry.™! Distinguished service in the wars was 
rewarded by the award of military titles to the soldiers. A few 
of such titles are Rdghuttamin^n, ArasomSrttawdaw,!®® Sangrama- 
deva and SamaramuttArwn?^ 

One point that deserves to be examined here is the way in 
which the Vijayanagar kings made arrangements for the^^d^nipis- 
tration of the conquered province. “ Conquest is nofmend in, 
itself; victory is counterbalanced by responsibilities and acquisi- 
tions by the necessity of having to provide for safeguarding them.” 
According to the principles of righteous warfare the conquered 
ruler was to be reinstated in his position, but as a subordinate of 
the conqueror whenever possible. 
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• The Sambuvaraya chief who was ruling over the Padaivi^u 
kingdom, though defeated, was reinstated in his position, but as a 
subordinate chief of the Vijayanagar king? This is indicated b v 
jHprar y and euigraohical p.vide nnp . The SSiuvahhyvda.yam,^ 
and the Rarmbhyudayam say that the Sambuvaraya was re- 
instated in his position as Ising of Padaividu after his defeat.^* 
This is confirmed by an inscription at Madam in the Norili Arcot 
district which records that Gapdaraguli Marayya Nayaka, son of 
Sdmayya Dapdanayaka, the Mahapradhani of Kampana II, defeat- 
ed and took captive Vepruman Sambuvaraya and captured Eaja- 
gambhiramalai.^®® But according to the Madhumvijwyam the 
Sambuvaraya chief was defeated and killed in single combat by-. 
Kampapa.^*® Evidently this is an exaggerated account by the 
royal poetess possibly to glorify the achievements of her lord. 


'v From a few records of Kyspadeva Raya we are able to infer 
that after the conquest of Gangs Raja, the Ummattur chief, he 
restored the province to the family of the rebel govemor.^®'^ But 
It would appear he retained the Terakanambi province which 
probably formed a part of Gahga Raja’s territories, and appointed 
Govinda Raja, the brother of Saluva Timma, as its govemor.^®^ 


Section VIII 
Foreign Policy 

Any vast empire will have a large number of important 
problems to solve among which foreign policy is one ; and that is 
generally of a complicated nature. The Vijayanagar empire was 
no exception to this, ^t had to pursue a vigorous and vigilant 
foreign policy calculated to strengthen its position. Hemmed in by 
the Muhammadans on the north, by the Gajapatis on the north-east, 
by the refractory feudatory vassals studded over the frontiers of 
the empire and by the Portuguese on the coastal regions on the 
west and east, the Vijayanagar kings had a difficult problem. 
Of course religious fanaticism and racial prejudice to some extent 
influenced their relations with the Muhammadans ; but it must be 
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said that the Vijayanagar kings did not fall below the standards 
set up hy the kings of ancient India in their foreign policy. 

One of the striking features of their policy was the main- 
tenance of frontier governorships which were in the nature of 
Wardenships of the Marches and which were quite necessary in 
those days in view of the constant menace of foreign invasions 
into the Vijayanagar dominions and of rebellions fomented from 
abroad. Among such buffers were the kingdoms of Bengapor, 
Gasopa, Bacanor, Calecu, Batecala on the west and south, and a 
large number of others. Kygqadeva Raya gives certain concrete 
suggestions for the policy to b e followe d towards ne ighbouring 
s tates an d their officers. He says ; “ If you think that the 
holder of foreign fortresses on your frontier can easily be worsted 
then it is fit to overcome him. If you do not think so the best 
coxirse is to make friendship with him. Of what use is the holder 
of a foreign (enemy) fortress when, the governor of your own 
fortress is your enemy ? The fortress should be protected for 
his own sake”.“® Likewise the s ugges tions of th^.^ijxperor with 
regard to the s ubjugation of the f ores t tribes are very practical 
and wise. In dealing with the s^i-civilised and refractory tribes 
he wants their psychology to be taken into consideration. He sasra: 
“If the people of the forest (wild tribes) multiply in any state 
the trouble to the king would not be small. The king shoiild,make 
such people his own by desttqyii g their fears. Because thgy are 
people of very little advancement, faitErahH~want of faith, anger 
and friendship, bitter enmity and close friendship, result from in- 
mgnificant causes . . . The wildest forest tribes can be hrou^t 
under control by truthfulness (keeping one’s engagements with 
them).”^*® In the Vijayanagar empire there were many such 
wild tribes as the Kurumbars, and in dealing with them the kings 
must have followed the principles laid down by Kr§nadeva Raya 
in his AmukixLwMycda. Military stations or cantonments (Pa((ai- 
parrus) were also established at important places to maintain order 
and peace in the empire. 

The military organisation of the Vijayanagar kings was supple- 
mented by an elaborate system of espionage.. The practice of. 
employing a secret service in the empire can he traced to very 
early times in Indian history ; and most modem states find still 
much use for it. In Vijayanagar these secret agents travelled 
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everywhere and gathered information about the condition of the l 
enemy slates and carried news to the king. The Ji^yktameLlyadaf 
lilice the_Art?iasdstra of Kautalya says that kings should employ^' 
spjeT^ven in watching the actions of theiF ministers, -lest they a 
should gef~cbhcezted and advise them to undertake unnecessary 
things.*^ That ^eat value was attached to the information fur- 
nished by the spies is shown by the evidence of the same work 
where the author says ; “ Do not spurn an informer at the very 
outset; ponder over and over again what he says. If what he 
reported proves to be false then dispense with him, but see that 
he is in no way disgraced. The spy was expected to reside in the 
capital, was to be conversant with languages, and acquainted with 
the spies of other countries, was to have no special marks ; and he 
was to get from the king more money than he expected. Kpjijadeva 
Raya clearly states that “ others should not enter the profession.”^*® 

$he employment of the spies in the wars of the period is testi- 
fied to by many writers^ The Kr^wraya/oiia.yam.u states thafli 
Kf?padeva Raya sent his spies to the kingdoms of his northern 
n eighbours to_get in format ion about their movements, and t hey 
returned Jsitli-xiluiSi le new s about thei^ acSyiHeii®*, Acco rdingj 
to the R&yavacokamu, the spies sent by Krspadeva R5ya brought! 
news about the strength of the enemies and the atrocities commit-! 
ted in Kr^pa’s territory by them.^*® In describing the march of* 
the Hindu forces Nimiz speaks of a few spies who were like scouts 
and had to spy out the country in front of the army and move at 
a distance of three or four leagues in front.^®* 

was customary in ancient and mediaeval India to announce 
the declaration of war to the neighbouring neutral states^ The 
Vijayanagar rulers also followed this practice.^ This we are able 
to know from Kp§ijadeva lUya’s war policy. fAccording to Nuniz, 
he gave an account to the Muhammadan Sultalns of the north as to 
what had taken place between himseK and the Sultan of Bijapur 
and how he had determined to make war on him, to which he 
received replies from them approving of his conduct, and promising 
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him help as far as they could-isT^ Nuniz himself examines the rea- 
son why Kp^ijadeva Raya did so, and says ; “ The king had sent 

the letters out of his craftiness for ho told them of what he was 
about to do in order to seduce them to his side — so far at least as 
concerned their good wiU, seeing that in the matter of troops he had 
no need of them because if they had joined the Ydallcao he (the 
king) would never have conquered as he did.”^®® 

Diplomatic agents wer e_sent to foreign courts whene ver neces- 
^itg arose. They were appointed to carry on “ particular business 
of a special nature ” in the foreign courts. The system of accredit- 
ing ambassadors permanently from one court to another is of 
modem origin, and was unknown in mediaeval India.^®® The 
office of ambassador though temporary had grave responsibilities. 
The declaration and announcement of war and the conclusion of 
peace were all in the hands of these diplomatic agents. 


I These ambassadors were shown great respect wherever they 
went for they were the accredited representatives of their respec- 
tive kings. -Krsnadeva 'Rava. truly aay a thpt “the friendship of 
an enem y king could be brought about b y honouring ^d reward^ 
inglELisffl^as sador.” ®®® Disrespect shown to him wouB lead to 
wan If S’erishta can be believed, when Muhammad Shah sent an 
ambassador to the court of Bukka I “ with a draft on the treasury 
of Vijayanagar,” he was placed on an ass’s back, paraded throu^ 
all the quarters of the city and sent back with every mark of con- 
tempt and derision. This led to war.®°^ But Kpspadeva Raya 
generally followed his precept. He gave m any gifts. ^ven to the 
messengem who brought th e lettere^om the S ultan of Birar, Bidar 
and Golkonda in which they had threatened to join the Adil Sh§h of 
Bijapur to help him in recovering his lost territories unless Kr§na- 
I deva Raya of his own accord restored them to, him.®*® According 
Lto K^'i^nadeva Raya a frank talk was necessary with an ambassador, 
and he says ; " A king should freely converse in his court with the 
ambassadors of kings of neighbouring states and speak to them 
about administration and wars so that^his followers may under- 
stand his point.”®® ' 
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. The envoy was always a much respected person. The impor- 
tance of that person rose with the importance of his mission. The 
Bijapur envoy for instance who had a very important message to 
deliver to the king of Vijayanagar “had with him all his people 
with their trumpets and drums as was customary ”. 2 ®* He was 
also given some presents by the Hindu kings. When Abdur 
Razak visited the court of Deva Raya II he was given several bags 
of fanams and betel reserved for the king’s use.®®® 

He kings of Vijayanagar maintained friendly relations with 
f oreign power s, and sent embassies to their courts^ Their object 
in so doing was either to make acquaintance with them or to renew 
and strengthen old friendships.^ Lr 1374 B ukka I sent a friendly em- 
bassy through his chief explainer to the court of T aitsu, the M ing 
e mperor of China , with tributes and large presents among which 
was a stone which had the property of neutralising poison.®®® But 
the purpose of the embassy is hard to find. Even the name of the 
envoy is difficult to identify. Abdur Razak . the P ersian amb assa- 
dor, visited the Vija yanagar court in 1443 . The treatment he re- 
ceived there clearly shows that those who had no letters of credence 
from their emperors were not shown great respect, though in his 
particular case he received great attention from the emperor, for 
he had requested him to come to his court from the court of the 
Sumeri of Calicut, to which court alone the ambassador had letters 
of credence. Hence a report that he was not the accredited am- 
bassador of the Persian emperor was spread at Deva Raya’s 
court.®®'' Deva Raya II sent an embassy to Shah Ruto, the emperor 
of Persia, with presents and stuffs including a letter in which he 
said : " It was our intention to commend myself to his sacred 
Majesty by royal presents and gifts, but certain parties represented 
that Abdur Razak was not His Majesty’s servant.”®®® 

It was the desire to secure the friendship of the Portuguese 
that made the kings of Vijayanagar send embassies to tihe court of 
their viceroys at Goa. To them their friendship was valuable for 
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two reasons. One was they could secure the monopoly of the 
trade in horses, and the other was their assistance in the wars 
i with the Muhammadans. In ^l^lJE^ygoadeva Kaya sent .his ambas- 
sador to the Portuguese court “in o rder to esta blish a perpetual 
^iends]i5p~~WiihH3ie~kiBg~of~Porlu gal?^ This was answered by a 
counter embassy from the ^ing of Portugal who was also anxious 
to secure the friendship of Vijayanagar.®*® In 1601 Venkata II 
sent his ambassadors to the court of Ayres de Saladana, the new 
Portuguese Viceroy. The reason for this embassy was the king’s 
“ desire to be the brother-in-arms (ally) of the king of Portugual,” 
probably to strengthen his position against the possible designs of 
Akbar who entertained the idea of conquering South India.®“ It 
was again the same anxiety of the king to secm?e the friendship of 
the British that prompted him to send an e mbas s y to the English 
traders at Masi^patam with a letter written upon a leaf of gold 
in whidi he wished to be excused for his former fardts, and allow- 
ed them to build a house at Pulicat.®^^ 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
Section I 

The Extent of the Empire 

‘^Vijayan agar, th e last of the great Hindu empires in Soutb 
India, was larger tiian any other that had flourished before except 
the empire of the Colas from^e~tim^ of Rija Raja I to that of 
Kulottunga. In the days o£ De va Raya II the empire had reached 
almost its zenith. It held sway over the whole of South India 
except certain portions on the west coast and the extreme north- 
eastern parts of the present Madras presidency. Discussing the 
extent of the empire under' li feva ^ya I I, A bdur Razak observes^ 
that it “extended from the borders of Sarmdip to those of Kulburga^ 
and fron^gengal to Mahbar, a space of more than 1,000 

t in the north-west the empire had reached the limits of Goa'' 
ven by A.D. 1391. A copy of a copper plate grant found in 
the archives of the Torre do Tombo in Lisbon records 
the execution of a grant by the chief of Goa in A.D. 1391 
in the name of “ Virahariar ” king of Vijayanagar, the suzerain.® 
A record in the Honavali taluk in the Shimoga district 
mentions one Vira Vasanta Madhavaraya as the Govdpura 
varadhisvara (lord of the good city of Goa) Thus even by 1391 
Goa had been brought imder the Vijayanagar sway. Kumara* 
Kampala, the son of Bukka I, extended the frontiers of the Vija- 
yanagar empire in the south. He defeated the Sambuvaraya, the 
ruler of the Pa^aivid^ kingdom, exterminated the Sultanate of 
Madura further south, and added these territories to the Vijaya- I 
nagar empire. In 1385 Virupikfa, the son of Harihara n,j 
conquered the island of Ceylon and extended the empire over the.! 
whole of South India.^ After the conquest of these portions of 
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South India, Madura was made the headquarters of a separate 
governorship; and the governor of this part of the empire came to 
be called ‘ Lord of the Southern Ocean ’ . The first governor who 
appeared with that designation was Lakkanna Dandanayaka who 
was the Prime Minister of Deva Raya II.® An inscription at 
Nagar in the Chingleput district credits Deva Raya with having 
levied tribute from Ceylon (IZam iirai Nimiz definitely 

states that Deva Raya II levied tribute not only from Ceylon but 
also from CouUao (Quilon), Puleacate (Pulicat), Peguu (Pegu), 
and Tennacary (Tennasserim) But the forttmes of the empire 
ebbed and flowed. When there were weak kings at the centre 
foreign rulers like the Gajapatis and the Bahmani Sultans made 
incursions into the Vijayanagar empire and took possession of big 
slices of it. During the period of the Saluvas, the Gajapatis 
conquered a portion of the modern Nellore district, and Gangaraja 
of Ummattur revolted. Hence Kr§^adeva Raya applied him- 
self to the task of reconquering many of the lost territories. 
Ummattur was brought under his sway. The Gajapati was 
defeated, and by the treaty concluded subsequently with him tbe 
river Kr§pa was made the boundary between the Vijayanagar 
dominions and the Gajapati kingdom. Raicur, the bone of con- 
tention between the Hindu kings of the south and the Bahmani 
Sultans of the north, was taken. Kr§nadeva Raya led an expedi- 
tion even to the distant Ceylon.® The empire thus reached its 
farthest limit under him. 

About the extent of the empire under Kr^adeva Raya, Paes 
says: “This kingdom of Narsymga has three hundred graos of 

coast each grao being a league, along the hill range (serra) 

until you arrive at Ballagate and Charamaodel (i.e., Colamandala) 
which belong to this kingdom ; and in breadth it is one hundred 
and sixty-four graos; each large grao measures two of oui’ 
leagues, so that it has six himdred leagues of coast, and across it 
three hundred and forty ei^t leagues . . . across from Batacalla 
(Bhatkal) to the kingdom of Orya (Orissa) . 

“And this kingdom marches with aU the territory of bW- 
gal, and on the other side with the kingdom of Orya, which is to 
the east, and on the other side to the north, with the kingdom of 
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Bakhan, belonging to which are the lands which the Ydallcao 
(Adil Shah) has ”® 

Under Acyuta too the empire was held intact. The rebellion 
of Tumbicci NSyakan of the Tiruvadi kingdom was put down. An 
inscription states that Acyuta took Ceylon.^ Nuniz states that the 
rulers of Ceylon, Pegu and Tenasserim paid tribute to the 
emperor. But in the north he seems to have lost a small por- 
tion of his empire. During the reign of Sada^iva, the extent of 
the Vijayanagar empire was greater than before. Rama Raja 
exacted tribute at least from the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda. 
Even after the battle of Rak?as Tahgdi the Vijayanagar empire 
did not dwindle in extent, though it suffered a set back. 

,, Thus in the heyday of its glory the Vijayanagar empire com- t 
\ prised all India south of the river Kpgna. But in the west coast 
there were some small kingdoms which were independent' 
of Vijayanagar. Barbosa says that on account of the high moun- 
tains which separated Malabar from the main territory, the Vija- 
yanagar sovereigns could not conquer them. Thus Calicut was 
independent of Vijayanagar, and in 1510 after the repulse 
of Albuquerque by the Zamorin of the place, Krspadeva Raya 
was induced to attack Calicut, for the Portuguese and the 
Zamorin were not very friendly.^® Abdur Razak too states that 
the Sumeri of Calicut was not a subordinate of Vijayanagar, but 
paid it respect and dreaded it because of its power. The inclu- 
sion of Calicut by Nuniz as a tributary of Vijayanagar " cannot be 
considered as proving anjrthing except ordinary diplomatic rela- 
tions.” “ 


SEcnow n 

The DivisioTis of the Empire 

The Vijayanagar kings paid great attention to the administra- 
tive arrangement of their vast empire. For purposes of 
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^oient administration they divided it into many provinc^s"^ 
generally known as rajyas and sometimes vaguely as mai),daha. 
^en so early as in the days of Harihara I and Bul^a, the divisions j 
Ipf the empire are mentioned in the inscriptions ; pn the eastern 
side of the empire was the Udayagiri rajya which included the 
present Nellore and Cuddapah districts.^® A little ^o its west was 
the Penugopda rajya.^'^ To the south of it was the Candragiri 
rajya.^® Adjoining it was the Padaivi^u kingdom which comprised 
portions of the modern North Arcot and Chingleput districts. 
The Tiruvadi rajya which included portions of the South Arcot, 
North Arcot and Salem districts lay to the south of the Padaividu 
Idngdom.®® Another division in the Vijayanagar empire was the 
Muluvayi rajya which took its name from Mulbagal, its head- 
quarters and was during the Vijayanagar period generally the 
Viceregal seat of the government of the eldest son of the reigning 
king. It included portions of the modern districts of Kolar, 
Salem, North Arcot and Chittore.®^ Parts of the modern 
Shimoga and South Canara districts constituted what was called 
Santalige 1,000.“ A little above this was the province of Araga 
with its capital at Candi’agutti or Gut^i and comprised a good 
portion of the modern districts of Shimoga and North Canara. 
The Tujuva country formed another province of the Vijayanagar 
empire, and had for its capital Mangalore. “ Though these were 
the main divisions of the empire in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, it is likely a few more were added to them with the 
rapid expansion and consolidation of the empire. 

In their turn these provinces were divided into what we may 
call districts, taluks and villages. It is from the inscriptions that 
we learn of such divisions ; but they refer to different divisions 
for different purposes, and since many of them are referred to 
in one and the same epigraph without any order or sequence, 
it is difiBcult to see what division is meant by a particular name. 
The divisions that are referred to in the inscriptions are valamddu, 
kottam, poffoJca, visaya, nirvrtti, venpie, Tid^u, sime, kharvatam, 


16. B.I., HI, p. 24. 

17. E.C.. X, Bg. 10. 

18. Ibid., Bg. 70. 

19. 255 of 1909 ; MA.R., 1919, para 93 ; Cp. 7 of 1914-15. 

20. 118 of 1897; 426 of 1909. 

21. E.C., X, Intro., p. xxxiv ; 196 of 1910 ; 324 of 1912. 

22. E.C., VII, m. 154. 

23. A.S.B., 1907-08, p. 237, fn. 7. 
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sLhalam, parru, aimhadin melagaram, cavadi, and so on. An epi- 
graph mentions that a village, of Kunrattur, was in Perumbakka- 
sirmai in Tirukkalukkunrapparru in Mugandurnadn, a sub- 
division of Amur koitam, a district of Padaividu rajya in Jayah- 
gopdacolamandalam,^^ while another mentions a few villages in 
the Mudiyanur parru in the Valiidilambattuccavadi, a subdivision 
of Korukkai kurram, a district of Meykunravalanadu in Magadai- 
mandalam. The beginning of the inscription states lhat it was 
on the southern bank of the river Perjpar in the Tiruvadi rajyam 
in Magadai mapdalam.*® According to an inscription at Uppara- 
palli in the Cuddapah district, the Cennuri sime and the 
Polladurti sune are said to have been included in Mulilcanadu, a 
buhdivision of GandikSla sime, which formed part -of the Udaya- 
giri rajya.® Here wc sec a sime within a sime. An inscription 
in the Sidlaghatta taluk of the Kolar district states that the 
village of Kamanahalli in the Aramaiia sthala was situated in 
the Kolala sime which was attached to the Belur cavadi.*'' On 
the other hand the Kodambajli sime is said to have belonged to 
Cannapa^a in the Poy^ana nad.*® 

Thus the fact that those divisions are not mentioned in any 
order necessitates an examination of the question what each of 
them indicated. [The first among such divisions which deserves 
some examination is the mando!amrj[ A few of the maiidMains 
are the Jayangcnadasolamapdalani, Nigarilisolamaiidalam, Topdai" ( 
m andalam, M agadaimandal am and CSlamandala m. Originally/ 
political divisions undej>dhe Colas, they continued to he so called! 
in later times thm^ they no longer constituted any regular 
political division} fjph'om the point of view of size, the 
was bigger than a rajya, the regular division of the Vijayanagar 
empire. Though there are inscriptions which mention governors' 
over these rdjyas, there is not one epigraph in the Vijayanagar 
period which mentions a ruler or governo r-wfao was in charge of 
a maii^alam.) The mention of a particular district or place as having 
been situated in a particular •marvddlara was top conventional , 
and old to have had any political significance in the Vijayanagar'' 
days; and in this connection it may 'be' remarked that even in 


24. 2S5 of 1909. 

25. 66 of 1906. 

26. 326 of 1905. 

27. E.C,, X, Sd. 15, 

28. E.C., IX, Cn. 52. 
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the modem day in South India, these mai3,^alams are mentioned 
'though they have absolutely no connection with the political divi- 
sions of the day. 


vfN 


iNext to the ma^^alam came the rajya, which was the biggest 
polincal division in the Vijayanagar empire. Hie division of the 
empire into rajyas depended more upon historical accidents and 
local peculiarities than any ^liberate and scientific principle 
followed by the government.) '^le Padaividu kingdom which was 
taken from the Sambuvaraya chief was retained as a province 
by the Vijayanagar emperors. After the conquest of the 
Madura Sultana te, Madura was made the headquarters of a new 
governorship, jjpie Hruvadi rajya which had grown out of the 
ashes of the Cola empire was made a province'^ S uch division s 
w hich were formed on the basis of historical accid e nts could not 
have been of equal dimensio ns. When the rajya was large in size 
o:^ was of special importance owing to some reason or other, it was 
'perhaps called a maharajya. Candragiri, Padaividu and Araga 
were mahS.rajyas.^^ The mdhdrajya and r ajya can be c^pared to 
'■thp n^njnr-nrul minfir prn ^ces into whicET^^tish India at the 
present day is divided. In the Kanarese districts a division called 
the pithika (throne) appears to have existed. If a surmise is 
jpossible"'^ can say the r ajya was also known by ^that na me.°° 
Kt appear^the number of rajj/os^thin the empire varied from time 
jftb time.y'lSome of them seem to have been created as the exigencies 
of the administration required. Similarly some of l^em were 
reduced in importance. Thus for instance Gutti, which was a 
rfijya in the early years of Kr^paraya’s reign,®^'tis mentioned as 
a subdivision of Penugopd^ rajya in A.D. 1529.®® 

^ the Tamil districts the rajya was in its turn divided into 
districts called kgtlanw, at times also known as kurrams. 
But in certain pa^s of the empire above the kurram was a division 
called a fThe fcotfam was divided into nodus which can 


29. E.r., m, p. U9 ; ibid., XIV, p. 313 ; E.C., Vm, Tl. 206. 

30. E.C., X, Sd. 94. 

31. IV, No. 802 ; E.C, XH, Mi. 64. 

32. 332 of 1926. 

33. Saletore doubts if the term valanddu was used outside the Topd^i’' 
mapdalam <Soe. and Pol. Life, I, p. 295, fn. 7) . But that it was in vogue in 
other parts of the empire is indicated by a few inscriptions. One of them 
states that it was a division in the Magadaimandalam also (66 of 1906 ; 740 of 
1909), and another mentions the BajendraSolavalai^dii ihe NigarUisOla- 
mapdalam (E.C., IX, Bg. 59). Saletore also thinks that the valanS^ was 
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be compared to the modem talulcs. Rural parts in such m^us 
seem to have been called parru^ But the exact connotation of the 
term is not clear, for it seems to have been used in different sp-ngpfa , 
According to an inscription at 'Krumalai, the village of Sambu- 
kulapperum^ Agraharam or Rajagambhma caturvedimangalam 
was situated in Murumahgalaparru in Man^aiki4ana^u in Pala- 
kunrakottam in Jayahgo5.da^6lamaij4alam,3^ while according to 
another epigraph a particular caturvedimangalam is said to have 
been situated in a nadu which was in a panu or district that formed 
a division of a fcotfam in the same J ay angon^aso lam an i^ al am .35 
Thus, according to one inscription, below a nd^u, the division of 
a fcoftam, there was one division called the parru, while according 
to another the parru was a division bigger than a nd^u and smaller 
than a kdttam. This inconsistency in the order of these divisions 
makes us sxaspect if by the term parru any political division was 
meant. Farm may simply mean a rural area or a portion of a; 
particular area which might have been made up of many villages. 

^e nd^us were divided into aimhadin melmarams or u nits o f 
fifty village s. Every such unit had a chief village^ for example 
Valudilambattu-uSavadi was the chief place in a division of fifty 
villages.®® pelow this came the agarams or ma-hgalams which 
constituted smaller administrative units. To each of these units 
were attached a few villages which were called pi^gai in the Tamil 
districts^ 

^A large number of villages in the Tamil districts are known 
by the name taniyuri ■^'^averipakkam, otherwise known as 
Vikrama^olacaturvedimangalam, in the present North Arcot 
district, was a taniyur in the Pa^uvur kottam.®'^ f^iruvamattur in 
the South Arcot district was a tamyur in the Vavalur nat^iu,^ while 
Uttaramerur alias Rajendra^olacaturvedimahgalam was a tanij/w 


a smaller division than a kdttam. But though there arc a few inscriptions 
which mention ihat a valanaiu was a part of a kdttam (E.I., m, p. 119), yet 
there are still others which mention the kdttam as a division of a valanSdu 
(see 740 of 1909 ; 66 of 1906). To add to the difficulty an epigraph says that 
a kdttam and a valan&du indicated the same division (319 of 1911). Hence 
it is diffin nlt to decide its relation with the kdttam from the point of view 
of size. 

34. 87 of 1887 ; see also 740 of 1909. 

85. 319 of 1911. 

36. 73 of 1888. 

37. 386 of 1905. 

38. 68 of 1922, 
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in the Kaliyur kottam of the Toii^aiman^alain. | The exact meaning 
of the term is hard to find. It seems to have oeen an independent 
administrative unit for political purposes, and its status must have 
been at least equal to that of any large subdivision in the empir^ 
That such could have been the position of the taniyilr in those days 
is not difficult to comprehend when we see for instance in the 
modern day that a city like Madras has got an independent status 
at least equal to that of a district on account of its population and 
importance. The taniyur might have had a local treasury and can 
be compared to a modern kaspa. 


Turning to the Kar nataka distric ts we get reference to a larger 
number of subdivisions oftim^mifire. We find new names denot- 
ing new divisions. As in the Tamil districts, there were raivas.m . 
the Karnataka districts. Sometimes they were called ylthikas. or 
thron es. According to an inscription in the Sidlaghatta taluk of 
the Kolar district there was one Saijali pilhika which included the 
Mukkunda venthe.^® 

fee next important division was the venthe var iously known 
' as v '^ava and wrurtt i.^** (Jtt seems to have talcen the place of the 
fcSffom of » the Tamil inscriptions) T hj»se distx ictB w^e^dividgd 
into ^mes.) For instance Tekkallapadu is said to have been'Tnuie 
A33anka^me of the Kamma visaya.*^ 


^^ext to the ilme came the sthala whidi was made up of a few 
h villages! A record of A.D. 1589 in the Hiriyur taluk of the Chital- 
i drug district mentions a few sthalas and the number of villages 
*each of them contained!) The following is the list given in it ; ^ 


Hirijmr 

sthala 

53 villages 

Lakkihalli 

sthala 

7 villages 

Begganadu 


11 „ 

Basapattana 

1) 

14 „ 

Hosur 

9 ) 

21 „ 

Aralihalli 

11 

3 „ 

Gavudanaha^i 

11 

10 „ 

Tavanidhihajli 

11 

12 „ 

KtiruharahaDi 

11 

13 „ 

Bukkapattaj^a 

1» 

26 „ 




Ikkanur 

11 

11 » 


39. E.C., X, Sd. 94. 

40. XC., Vm. Tl. 9; 186 of 1897; E.J., XIII, p. 11; E.I., IH, p. 229 ; E.C., 
X, Bg. 70. Though we may doubt the accuracy of the historical details con- 
tained in the inscriptions, it is possible that such terms as these were in use in 
those days. But according to the Madras Museum Plates of Srigiri Bhiipala, 
a nirurfti was a larger division than a kottam (see EJ., VUI, p. 315). 

41. E.I., Xm, p. 11. 

E.C., XI, Hr. 88. 
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Thus^tiere does not seem to have been any definite rule regarding 
the nxunber of villages that should be in a sthalai Some inseriptinTia 
T nention a sthala and a swne of tire same nam e./ An epigraph in the 
Dod Ballapur taluk of the Bangalore district mentions for i n stgrice 
the Tippur sime and the Tippur sthala.^® Here it would appear 
that Tippur not only lent its name to a bigger administrative 
division but also to a smaller one, as in the modern day Chingleput 
not only constitutes a district but also a taluk, a smaller unit. 
It appears that the sthala came to be called later by the name 
sammat or samuta.^ jUnder the Aravi^ .rulers there appears 
another division called the hoboli which was made up of a few 
villages ; and perhaps this was a ^vision that took the place of the | 
sthala and the sammat.^j 


In certain parts of the Kanarese districts a division called the 
kampana took the place of the sthala. Where such a division was 
made the province was divided into eighteen districts or kampanas 
as in the case of the Goa-Gutli (Candragiri) kingdom.^® 


Shie sthalas seem to have been subdivided into nadvkas and 
valitas, or mnitas or vantyas^ The Dalavay Agraharam plates men- 
that Gangavarapatti was included in the Hastinavati valita 
/sai was situated in the Nedungula naduka in the Alahgula sthala 
which belonged to the Dharapura vantya.'*'^ But this order is 
. reversed in a few cases. According to an inscription KurugodaSime 
was a subdivision of the Muganadu venlhe which was a part of 
Hastinavati vajitm^® Tie reason for this change of order is hard to 
find ; and hence ihe difficulty in finding out the exact nature of the 
division. 


43. E.C., DC, Db. 42. 

44. E.C., m, Nj. 10 ; XI, Hr. 36. 

45. E.C., X, Mr. 57. >■ 

46. E.C., VII, Sfc. 282; B.C., VIII, Sb. 51. Regarding the kampami Fleet 
says : " Kampana is a convertible term with ‘ bada ’ in its second meaning of 
a circle of towns constituting an administrative post . . . ‘ bada ’ is a tadVhava 
corruption of the Sanskrit ‘unto’, an enclosure of a town or village, fence, 
wall, hedge, etc. . . . Kampaiia is probably another form of the Canarese 
Kompolo, Kamptlw, a cluster, heap, assemblage, multitude, etc.” (Ind. Ant, 
IV, p. 211 fii. and p. 329 fn.) 

47. E.r., XII, p. 187. 

48. 212 of 1913 ; see Cp. 1 of 1914-15 for another reference to the volita. 
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meet with a few other names of diyisions in the empire. 
The magani or the pwramcigani was one.^ We hear for instanpo of 
the Santalige magaiji in the Araga kingdom.^® ^ut it appears to 
be a general term and carries no special significance with itj the 
estate given to an amara ndyaka could have been called an amam 
magani. Another division seems to have been known by the -natT^ e 
of rmr 3 avada% An inscription at Rayacota in the Cuddapah district 
mentions the marjavadaa of Penugopda ai^d. Udayagiri.®® fMorja- 
vdda is an abridged form of mahardjavd^i, a district comprising 
the whole of the present RayalaSima^ The name of the district 
survived. In Vijayanagar times, the territory included in the old 
mahardjavd^i fell under two rajyaa, Penugonda and Udayagiri; 
hence they are occasionally referred to as Penugop^da marjavadi 
and Udayagiri marjavadi. [The term hharvafa indicated anntTip r 
division. Liiders thinks that it was the name of a market town,^ 

In certain places military and police consideratio ns w ara tnlrPT' 
into account in making the- divisions of tbe empire. A strong fort 
for instanop was made the nucleus of a division. It had some terri-- 
tory attached to it; was presided over by a durgadatj-danayaka Sid 
\the territory under him constituted a division for political purposes. 
In the Bangalore taluk, for instance, we have reference to the king- 
dom of the Kapdanur durga.®® (^^.n again wc hear of the Udaya- 
giri durgam to which a few viUS^ges were attached.®^, These were 
perhaps analogoios to the yadavpparrus or cantonments. 

In the inscriptions there occurs the term cdvadi. The term 
literally means a “ hall ” or an office. To the cdvadi a number of 
V villages were attached, and at times even slhalas and sirnes were 
^attached to it.) -For example, the Timmasamudra village was attach- 
ed to Teppada Nagappa’s Ga4i cavadi.^ Tiru^ivamattur sthala 
belonged to the Kdlala cavadi.®® An inscription dated A.D. 1428-9 
mentions Sunepuhanalur in. the Melmuri of Malanadu as a sub- 
division of the RajarajaSolanadu which belonged to the Tiruccirap- 
palli rajya or cavadi ®® 


49. E.C., Vm, Tl. 206. 

50. 444 of 1911. 

51. E.I., VI, p. 232, fn,. 9. 

52. B.C„ IX, Cn. 150. 

5l 205 of 1892. 

54. E.C., X, Kl. 252. 

55. E.C., rX, Ht. 121. 

56. EJ., XVn, p. 111. For a few other references fpr the cdva^h 
J'.BA.R.A.S., Xn, p. 350, 
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In the inscriptions from the Mysore State, we find mention of 
a few territorial divisions as the 


Gahgavadi 

Banavasi 

Kalasa 

Santalige 


96.000 

12.000 

3.000 or 1,000 

1.000 


and some others. It is difficult to find out the meaning of these 
numerical appellations. There were no administrative subdivisions 
of this type during Vijayanagar times. They were survivals of the 
past. Their mention in the Vijayanagar inscriptions must he 
attributed to the conservatism of the people. 


Section III 

Provincial Organisation 

1. Provincial Governors : ^e part of the empire directly 
under the imperial sway was diwded into provinces over each of 
which there was appointed a viceroy. Members of the royal family 
were generally appointed as the governors of these province^- 
During the time of Harihara I, Marappa was the ruler of tHe 
province of Araga with its capital aUCandragutti.®’ Kampala I was 
the ruler of the Udayagiri rajya.^ Kampala, the son of Bukka,^ 
was ruling over the Mujuvagil kin^om (Mulbagal) Virupaksa, 
the son of Harihara II, is said to have been in charge of the Tundira, 
Cola and Paiidya countries and even conquered Ceylon,®® while 
his brother Deva Raya was the governor of Udayagiri before he 
ascended the throne.®^} He was succeeded by his son Rama- 
candra Odeya who is said to have subjugated hostile kings and 
by his skill vanquished the Mussahnans.®® Vira Vijaya Raya, 
another son of Deva Raya, was ruling the Muluvagil kingdom,®® 
and when he became the emperor he was succeeded by his son 


57. E.C., Vm. Sb. S7S. 

58. Nel. Ina., H, Nl. 28. 

59. E.C., X, Kl. 162 and 222. 

60. EJ., m, pp. 227 and 228. 

61. Nel. Ins., H, Kn. 23. 

62. Ibid., Cp. 1. 

63. E.C., X, Mb. 175. 
VA.-a4 
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Srigiri in the viceroyalty.®* This practice of appointing princes of 
^the royal house as viceroys of the provinces was followed even by 
th e Aravi^u king s. Tirumala appointed his son Sri Rahga II as the 
viceroy of the home province, Penukoij^a. Foimerly he had served 
as the viceroy of the Udayagiri rajya wherefrom he conquered 
Kondavidu, Vinikopdapura and other forts.®® Rama, another son 
of the emperor Tirumala, was the viceroy over the Seringa- 
patam country.®® (Vehkata II, the fourth son of Tirumala, was 
governing the Tamil country with his headquarters at Candra- 
giri with many feudatories imder him.®^ The practice of the 
Sajuvas and th e Tuluvas a ppears, however, to have been different. 
They did not appoint royal princes as governors of provinces for 
which two explanations are possible. The members of the royal 
family at a particular time were only a few| for Saluva Narasiihha 
had only two sons while Narasa N5yaka had four, ''^ven among 
these there was great rivalry and palace intrigu^^ and hence the 
ruling emperor did not trust the other members of the royal family 
with the governorships. iThe princes of the first Vijayanagar 
! dynasty who were sent out^s rulers of provinces assumed the title 
of Odeya or U^iyarj (in Tamil) . 


But where it was thought desirable that s ome eminen t officer 
, with wide eiperience co uld fill the nost with credit and to the ad- 
I vantage of the central govor mnent , such an ofi^r was appomted 


as governor of the province. J 
genCTaliy known as the Da1| 


The goverttore^us appointed were 
damyakas. a In their constitutional 
status and in their relations with the impierial house, their position 
pppears to have been similar to that of the princes who served as 
rovindal viceroys. 

. rChe governors of the provinces of the empire enjoyed some 
r sortuf local autonomy within their jurisdiction. They held their 
own courts, had their own officers, maintained their own armies 
and ruled their territories without being interfered with by the 
central authority so long as theyvregularly discharged their obliga- 
tions to the imperial sovereignjl (These provincial governors, if 
If they were members of the ro^ family, assumed the imperial 
^tles belonging to their respective dynasties. Tin a few cases suc- 
cession was hereditary in their families. Kampana I, the brother 


64. E.C., X, Bp. 15. 

65. BJ., XII, pp. 173 and 186, Dalavay Agraharam Plates, w. 23 to 26. 

66. 43 of 1915 ; E.C., Yl. 16 ; S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 221. 

67. S. K. Aiyangar, ibid., p. 302. 
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of Harihara I, who was the lord of the Udayagiri rajya, was on hisf 
death succeeded to the governor’s throne by his son Sahgama IlJ 
and in his capacity as the viceroy of the Udayagiri province, hef 
made the Bitragvuita grant.®® (]l|iese governors, whether they were ^ 
princes o£ the royal blood or mperial officers who were assigned \ 
provinces for govermng, were| transferred from one province to ' 
another as exigencies demandli^ V irupappa or Virupaksa I, a '■ 
son of Bukka, was the govq;.'nor ofthe Araga provinc e. We have a 
few inscriptions of his belonging to the years 1362, 1367 and 1379.®® 
In one inscription he is called Uddagiri Virupanna or Udayagiri 
Vi rupanna w hich indicates that he was formerly the viceroy over 
the Udayagiri rajya.™ Lakkanna Dap^anayaka for instance was 
the governor of the Mulbagal and Tekal provinces in 1430.'*^ He 
continued there for two years''^ after which he was transferred to 
the Tun^ira province over which he ruled till about 1440 with the 
title ‘Lord of the Southern Ocean’. In A.D. 1438 we see him 
mak i ng a grant from the Tiruppattur taluk of the Ramnad district.^® 
In 1440 we see him in the Barakuru rajya which shows that he was 
transferred to that province about that' time.'^^ Later he seems to 
have been transferred again to the Madura province over which he 
ruled with the title “Lord of the Southern Ocean.”™ However 
there does not seem to have been any time limit for a governorship, 
for it depended not only upon the ability of the governor but also 
on the local necessities. Uddagiri Virupanpa for instance was* 
governor of the Araga province tor nearly ei ghteen years, '^® while 
La kkappa Dapjanayaka served as viceroy in different provinces 
for shorter terms. 

upenerally the governors appear to haye been appointed by the 
kin^in consultation with his mmistersi Thus when Madhava- 
mantrin, the governor of the Banavase' province, died in 1391, 
Harihara n deliberated with his ministers as to who could be sent 
to the Banavase province to succeed the deceased governor, and 


68. E.L, m, p. 21. 

89. E.C., Vm, Tl. 20, Ng. 34 and Tl. 114. 

70. Ibid., Tl. 37. ’ 

71. E.C., X, Bp. 72. 

72. Ibid., Mr. 3 and 1. 

73. 141 of 1903. 

74. 128 of 1901. 

75. 100 of 1911. 

70. E.C., vm, Intro,, p, xil. 
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firing decided that one Naraharimantrin, a disciple of Vidya- 
sahkara, must be sent as the governor of the province.’’ 

The order conveying these appointments bore the royal seal. 
A Kanarese inscription of Mallikarjuna Maharaya of A.D. 1465-66 
refers to one Ramacandra Damayaka, the MahapradhckM of the 
king, as administering the kingdom under royal seal.’® RThe gov- 
ernors had their own Councils which were probably modelled on 
that of the emperor\ From the inscriptions of the period we may 
surmise that these Councils consisted of the Pradhcni,’® the Olai 
(secretary) the Dalavay or the Dandanayaka as he was called in 
a few inspriptions,®^ the tr^surer,®® the Sdmantadhikari,^ and a few 
others, ^n aU probahilityithese ministers were chosen and appoint- 
ed by the respective governors themselves, with the approval of 
the imperial authority/ A few of these ministers rose to be very 
able administrators. Madhavamantrin, the minister of Marappa, was 
'very efficient, and was to Marappa what Bhargava was to Sankara, 
and he was “a pilot” to his lord “floating in the ocean of the 
kingdom”.®^ Similarly Somappa Dandanayaka and Gopaipja 
Udaiyar were two outstanding personalities that helped Kumara 
Kampajaa in his arduous task of bringing South India up to Madura 
under the Vijayanagar rule. , ' 

/ f \^e provincialjaceroys were given the right to issue their own 
coin^ independently of the central govemmenjf Ceesar Frederick 
was very much struck by this system and He remarks : “ When 
we came into a new governor’s territory as every day we did, 
although they were all tributarie to the king of Bizeneger, yet 
everyone of them stamped a small coyne of copper, so that the 
money we took this day would not serve the next day.”®® In scrip- 
pwiHoTirB corro borates this statementfc f the foreign observer. 
A few gadyanos were issued from the provincial seats of Barakfir 
and Mangalur ; an^K rishna Sastri co ncluded from this fact that 
the provincial vicer^s were empowered to issue coins in their own 


77. W, p. 115. 

78. 376 of 1927-28. 

79. 309 of 1912. 

80. IJP.S., 707. 

81. Ibid. 

82. 309 of 1912. 

83. E.C., X, Sib. 58. 

84. E.C., Vin, Sb. 375. 

85. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 99. 
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names.®® Similarly we have evidence o f Lakkan^a 
the viceroy under Deva Raya II, issui ng coins in hi rmyST riamp . 
co^er coin of Tils iias an elephant on the reverse and a leTfS^L ’ 
above it, and the obverse bears the legend ‘ vmj,a\ ‘ dm,aya‘, 
‘kam’ whifh probably stands for the name of Laksmana Danda- 
nayaka.®^ ^he provincial governors themselves had the power to 
grant to pnv^e individus^ the right of issuing coins and owning 
private mints ) (tanka) .®® I frhe gov ernors enjoyed the right to im-' 
pose new taares or remit ones. Since they were generally held 
responsible only for a fixed contribution of money to the imperial 
house they were not interfered with in the minuter details of 
incidence of taxation and the manner of collection of the taxei 
Thus Cikka Kampaija Udaiyar gave a charter to the ofiBlcials am 
Kaikkolas of Hattalakote making certain regulations with regard to 
t^e, payment oi taxes and remitting the fines imposed on the 
Kaikkolas.®® Eut it appears that the provincial ministers could not 
make grants^ or ■ remit or impose taxM except with the 
permission of the governor of the province Thus Vittappar, an^ 
officer under Vira Kampaija Udaiyar, made a gift of the village 
of Madambakkam to the local temple after getting the sanction 
of the governor.®® (But there are a few inscriptions which indicate^ 
that certain officers’ of government remitted the taxes without get-l 
ting the necessary permission from the governor. GoppanahgaJ, ani 
officer under Kampala Udaiyar, remitted the taxes on the lands of| 
Kulottuhgasolanallur alias Brahmisvara which was a unit village.®^ 
The Mahapradhani Somappa Udaiyar and the treasurer Vittappay- 
yan, the two officers imder the same Kampala, issued an order to 
Meydevar who was in charge of the taxes of Pffiinad to assign cer- 
tain duties imposed in kind on aU the articles that passed through his 
district for the benefit of the Vispu temple at Kumari.®® But from 
the above two cases it would appear that these officers made the ! 
grants not by any inherent right they enjoyed by virtue of the office ' 
they held under the government, (but they were themselves in 
charge of certain districts under the provincial government, the'> 
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jLincome from whicli were assigned to them by the provincial gov- 
ernor as remuneration for the office they held under him3 It was 
fin the ca pacity of district chiefs that the ministers of the prcwi^pj ^ 
4 governors remi tted taxes or made gifts independent ly. liTheir 
grants, rinless they were maSe with the permission of the governor, 
coffid not have applied to the whole province. The benefit of such 
grants was restricted to the district which they held under the 
icial governor. 

lowever, whenever the people were oppressed by the pro- 
vinZial vitMimys, the imperial government interfered on behalf of 
' the people'^ Before the time of Deva Raya II, for instance, the 
ministers liad been taking presents by fcwce from all ryots be- 
longing to both the Right hand and Left hand glasses ^the com- 
mencement of each teign. In consequence of this all the’ fydts were 
h^assed and hence they migrated to other plaoesr 'Worship a!Ill 
[■^lestivals ceased in temples; the country was ^tricken with disease; 
the few people that remained either died or suffered. Thp king '*' 
therefore interfered and prohibited such extortion.®® ^Thusfthe im- 
perial government interfered with the local government when 
there was mal-administration or ojSpression on the part of the local 
governors! Here it is said that the ministers oppressed the people. 
We have /to take that the term ministers means officers for the 
ministers of the Imperial Council were generally provincial gover- 
nors as well.) 

Nuniz says that the prov incial_governo rs had to pay the king 
their revenues as fixed by Hmamuafiy during the first nine days 
of the month of September.®* What this means we have seen in 
an earlier section, where it has been suggested^at^ough remit- 
tances were made every month, the assessment was made in Sep- 
tember.*® \ 




j ^^e provincial governors were also made resporlmbjp for the 

{ maintenance of law and order within their jurisdiction^ whenever 
the property of their subjects was stolen, they were bou^ to catch 
the thief and restore the stolen property to the owner. /Otherwise 
they were severely punished by the fcing.^ 1 ^ 
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, The governors were entitled to certain honours. They were I 
allowed to use litters and palanquins, as is indicated by the evidence / 
of Nuniz.®'^ The inscriptions of the period also refer to a few of the 1 
honours which they received from the king. A record in the 
Goribidnur taluk of the Kolar district says that the Vijayanagar 
emperor (Mallikarjuna ?) conferred on a few of his feudatories the 
following honours : horse, umbrella, camam, hhumipen^e and three 
howdah elephants.®® Similarly Nandela Appa, the governor of 
Kopdavidu, was given the right to use a palanquin and two 
eawris.®® 

Ia few of the governors of provinces were appointed to some I 
implant posts in the imperial service. Some of the ministers of ) 
the king are said to have been the governors over some province or ^ 
other.A For instance Madhava mantri, the minister of Bufcka I 
(formerly the minister of Marappa while he was the viceroy over 
the Kadamba country and the Banavase 12,000), “accepted the 
government (of the province) as far as the Western Ocean,”^®® by 
order of Vira Bukka Bhupati. From an inscription in the Tirtha- 
h nili taluk of the Shimoga district which mentions that Madhava- 
mantri, the house-minister of Harihara 11, was the governor of the 
western parts including Araga of the Vijayanagar dominions, we 
are led to infer that ho was ruling that province up to 1384, the 
date of the inscription.^®^ Naganna Dapdanayaka, the Mahdpra- 
dhana of Deva Raya I, was the governor of the Muluvagil king- 
dom.“® [Laklcamia Dandanayaka, the Prime Minister of Deva 
Raya II, served as a governor in various provinces) About 1430 he 
was the governor of the Mulbagal and the Tekal provinces.^®® Later 
he was the governor of the southern part of the empire and was 
known by the designation “ Lord of the Southern Ocean Tim- 
mapna Dandanayaka, the Mahdpradhani of Mallikarjuna Ra^, was 
the governor of the Nagamahgala division of the empire.^®5[oaluva 
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Timma, the Prime Minister of Kr?ijadeva Raya, was made the 
governor of Koijdavidu after its capture.!®^ Kon.damarasayya, the 
Rayasam of the king, was the governor of Udayagiri.^®'^ Sdva- 
nayque of Nuniz known to the inscriptions as Saluva Vira Nara- 
giT^lia Nayaka or Saluva Daqdanayaka was for some lime ruling 
over the TiruVadi rajya and according to the account of Nuniz he 
was the lord of Charamaodel, Negapatam, Tanjore, Bhuvana- 
giri, Devipatnam, Tirukoil (Tirukkoyilur) Kayal and other territo- 
ries bordering on Ceylon.^® Thus instances can be multiplied to- 
show that some of the imperial officers were also provincial gov-| 
emors ; and they governed their provinces through their deputies, 
who were called Kdryakartas. 


Nuniz gives the following account of a few provincial gover- 
nors, their income and their military and financial obligations to the 
imperial government : 


Income 

Name of the Governor. iu Pardoos 

of gold. 

Military 

Contribution. 

Financial Con- 
tribution. 

Salvanayque, the Prime 
Minister of Acyuta Raya 

11,00000 

30,000 foot 

3,000 horse 

SO elephants 

1/3 

Ajaparcatimapa, lord of 
Udayagiri, etc. 

800,000 

25,000 foot 

1,500 horse 

40 elephants 

3/8 

Gapanayque, lord of Rosyl 

600,000 

20,000 foot 

2,500 horse 

20 elephants 

1/4 

Lepanayque, lord of Vinga- 
por. 

300,000 

20,000 foot 

1,200 horse 

28 elephants 

4/15 

Narvara, lord of Ondegema 

400,000 

12,000 foot 

600 horse 

20 elephants 

1/2 

Cinapanayque, lord of -(he 
land of Calay 

300,000 

10,000 foot 

800 horse 

1/3 
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Name o/ the Governor, 

Income 
in Pardttos 
of gold. 

Military 

Contribution, 

Financial Con. 
tribution. 

Crisnapanayque, lord of 

Aosel 

20,000 

700 foot 

500 horse 

7/20 

Bajapanayque, lord of Bodial 

300,000 

10,000 foot 

800 horse 

15 elephants 

1/30 

Mallapanayque, lord of the 
country of Avaly, etc. 

15,000 

6,000 foot 

400 horse 

V3 

Adapanayque, lord of the 
country of gate 

300,000 

8,000 foot 

800 horse 

30 elephants 

2/15 

Bajapanayque, lord of 
Mtundoguel 

400,000 

10,000 foot 

1,000 horse 

50 dephanls 

3/8109 


Though we get these valuable details with regard to the con- 
tributions demanded of some of the provincial governors by Aoyuta 
Raya, we are not able to see the exact principle on which these, 
demands were made from them. An examination of the contribu- 
tions demanded of the few governors above referred to shows that 
they differed widely. Adapanayque, who got an income of 300,00<> ' 
Tpwrdaos, was expected to maintain for the imperial house a j 
certain proportion of foot, horse and elephants and contri - 1 
bute 2/15 of his income, while Lepanayque who got the same in- j 
come was not only required to maintain a larger proportion of foot, | 
horse and an almost equal number of elephants but also to contri-'J 
bute 4/15 of his income to the imperial treasury. However one ex- 
planation is possible for such enormous disproportions. Since many 
of the governors of provinces held some office with the governmentX 
the de mand made from them must be such as W QUldleave for them 
a certain amo unt of money after meeting their ob ligations to the 
governme nt which would be ^e pay for their services to the 
goverhmentT Adapanayque for instance was the chief counsellor of 
the king, while Lepanayque held no such office under the govern- 
ment. In such a case the larger demand made by the state from 
the latter was quite legitimate, for even after paying the fixed con- 
tribution there was atUl left something for him towards his remu- ^ 
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neration. as governor. But Adapanayque was an officer at the im- 
perial headquarters, and besides he was the governor of a province. 
If he had attended to his office work at the capital, he could not have 
ruled his province himself but only by his deputy in which case he 
must have paid him. Thus he had two functions to discharge. 
^ Though he was assigned a province the income from which he was 
I'to enjoy after making his contributions to the central government, 
lyet since he had to govern it only through his deputy whom he had 
to pay, some concession had to be shown to him in the matter of his 
contribution to the imperial house. Thus there was bound to 
I be some difference between the demands made by the government 
from a provincial governor who had no office at the capital and from 
one who held such office. 


( These governors \includiim those that held some office at the 
|im;^ial headquarters, each (maintained an agent at the capital. 
iThis officer is called by Nuniz ‘Secretary’. He says that the 
‘Secretary’ was always at the coxort and that he kept his master in- 
tformed of what was taking place in the palaca for notljkig took 
place there of which they did not soon know.^^^ 




A A few words may be said here about the influence of certain 
\families over the royal house. |A few of the provincial governors 
pvho held some office or other mth the imperial government often 
Wielded great influence over the royal house which at times had 
cert ain serious consequences.l The Sahgama brothers who were 
Senmelves influential feudS^oKes under the Hoysalas, gradually 


rose to power and posilim and finally overthrew the royal house 
to their own advantage, ^nder the weak rulers, Mallikarjima an^ 
Virupak?a, Saluva NarasShha developed his ambition of usurping 
all royal authority, and finally achieved his object by making hii^ 
self the founder of the second line of the Vijayanagar emperor^ 
During the rule of his w^ak son Immadi Narasiihha, Narasa Nayafca 
rose to a position of eminence and power, and finally his son was 
able to see through a i bloodless revolution ” at Vijayanagar. 'The 
influence and power pf the Salaka brothers during the reign of 
Acyuta Raya, were responsible for the many palace intrigues at the 
Vijayanagar cap^l. Qlhe influence wielded by Rama Raja and his 
brothers at the 'court of Sada^iva is too well known to need re- 
capitulation here, uhe inefficient Sad^iva was a poor prisoner 
in the hands of Rama Raja and was shown to the public only once 
in a year. During the period of his power, Rama Raja dominated 
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the politics of Vijayanaga^ and made his Muhammadan neighbours 
on north prostrate before him. {lowever it must be said that 
the governors could not trifle with strong king^ Sajuva Timma 
in spile of his ability and power was kept under great check by 
Kr§nadeva Raya. On tlie mere suspicion of his complicity in the 
murder of his son Tirumala, he was blinded, and imprisoned and 
his family also was ruined, ^us under strong kings they were 
submissive; but under weak ones they rose to great power,] 
influence and eminence. ^ 

21 T he Ndyankara System : Another important feature of the 
Vijayanag^ ' provihcial orga^ation was the nayankara system. 
{According to this system Ihe king was considered to be the owner 
1 of the soil and he distributed the lands to his dependents. In 
Imediaeval India services to the ruling sovereign were rewarded 
by the grant of territoriesj Thus when a northerner imposed his 
rule over the southerner, ne had to arm himself with a body of 
people who were ever rea^ to serve him in his wars, and for this 
they were granted lands, ffhose whp held land from the king were 
called ndj/fflfcoflthoughj^^erm was later use(i to denote a variety 
of offices and'castes. ffhey ruled over their territories with great 
freedom. In return jor the grant of territory that was made 
to them they had two functions to discharge. Firstl y thpyL- had to 
pay a fixed annual financial contribution to the imperial exchequer 
which, {according to the account of Nuniz^was generally half of 
their rwenue. ' ^condly they were required to maintain for tlm 
king a sufiicient*"number of troops, and serve him in his wan^ 
About Acyuta Raya and his nayakas Nuniz says ; “Tim 
King Citarao has foot-soldiers paid by his Robles | and Ihey are 
obliged to m aintain six lakhs of soldiers, that is six hundred 
thousand men, and twenty-four thousand horse, which the same 
nobles are obliged to have. These nobles are like renters who hold 
all the land from the King, and besides keeping all these people 
they have to pay their cost ; they also pay him every year s^tty, 
kkhs of rents as royal dues. The lands they say sdeld a hundred 
and twenty lakhs of which they say they must pay sixty to the 
king, and the rest they retain for the pay of the soldiers and the 
expenses of the elephants which t^y are obliged to maintain.” ^ 
Paes also gives the same details. Wt was the king that fixed the | 
number of troops and the amount rat money each of these nayakas 
was to keep, and they Were gener^y in proportion to the revenue 
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i each derived.“2 They were the guardians of the peace within their 
jurisdiction^ and were held responsible for the detection of crimes 
as well ; th^ were bound to make good any loss in their respective 
territories.^^® On certain ceremonial occasions like the birth of 
a son or daughter to the king, or his annual birthday, these |nobieB~] 
j offered him ‘ great presents of money and jewels of price'^’.iw 
' addition to these they were expected to malce great gifts of money 
to the king on the new year day. Paea ^sayg : “ It is even said 
that they give on that day to the king in money a million and five 
himdred thousand gold pardoos.”^^® According to Nuniz the nobles 
sent food to him every day to his house, namely, rice, wheat, meat 
and fowls with all other necessary thmgs.^“ 


/ iFailure to conform to these obligations was liable to be 
punished. Nuniz says that the estates of these nQ(uakas would 
be confiscated and themselves severely— punished lif ffiey did 
not maintain the full number of soldiers or pay tribute according 
to their obligations.^^'^ Barbosa also observes that when the king 
foimd any great lord or relation guilty of any crime, he sent for 
him immediately and if he failed to give “ a just excuse for his 
fault ”, he chastised him in words as thoroughly as he deserved and 
took from him half of his revenues. Then he was immediately 
ordered to be stripped and stretched on the groxmd and given 
a severe beating ; and if he happened to be a near relative of the 
king, the king beat hiTn with his owi^ hand and after he had been 
punished he was ordered to be taken in his -palanquin “very 
honourably with the music and rejoicing to his own house 
But the administration of corporal punishment is not mentioned 
by any other writer. Hence it appears to be as Dames remarks an 
imp^able story 

D uarte Barbosa w hile describing the Vijayanagar empire says : 
“ All there villages and hamlets are inhabited by Heathen, 
among whom dwell a few Moors, ij^any places here belong to the 
Lords who hold them from the King of Narsyngua, who in his 
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own town keeps his governors and collectors of his rents and J 
duties.” ^his statement of the traveller shows that there were 
two types of provinces one of which was held by the ‘ lords ’ from/ 
the king (on the feudal basis) and the other was directly governed 
by the king through his governors or agents. These two types of 
provincial officers were the ndyakas and governors of our 
classification. 


I^e constitutional position of the ndwafea appears to have bee n 
differ ent from that of a governor of a provinc a thou^both of them 
had a few similar obligations to be fubpified. tl) While the 
governor was the king’s representative in a provincVand>^ed it 
on behalf of the king, the myaka was only a military vassaD Jt was 
more to enable him to meet his fiimncial and military obligations 
that he was assigned a district. (^The nayaka enjoyed a com- 
paratively greater freedom in his territory. The internal adminis- 
tration of his district does not appear to have been interfered with 
by the king. It seems that the nayaka was not subject to transfer 
from one district to another.] It was not unusual, however, for a 
myaka to be removed from 'a particular district assigned to him. 
But in such cases the reason for his removal was evidently 
his failure to fulfil his obligations^r the desire of the king to provide 
for another of his favourites, ^ut the transfer or removal of a 
governor appears to have been due to administrative necessities. 
(3) The nayaka had onerous responsibilities.^The responsible work > 
of the clearance of forests, introduction oiSgriculture, and the 
spread of civilization were a few of the more important works en- 
trusted to and done by the nayakas. (4) The governors were 
generally called Day40''»^y(ikas and were invariably Brahmans. 
(5) The nayokaship which was in the initial stages personal became 
hereditary in course of time when the kings at the centre becaine' 
weak and efifeminat^ 

na yakaft nia intained two sets of officers at the impe rial 
head^iarter.t!. One of them appears to have been an officer - in 
ch ^e of the mili tar y of his lord.stationed at^e-eapita l.) Nimiz 
speaks about a particular group of nayakas who were never^sufiered 
to settle themselves in cities or towns lest they should be beyond 
the reach of the king’s hand.“^ But as said in an earlier connection 
Nuniz seems to be wrong in his statement, especially m view of the 
remarks of Paes who, describing a group of nobles in the days 
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of Ky§nadeva Raya says : “ Tliese captains are the nobles of the 
kingdom; they are lords and they hold the city, and the towns 
and villages of the kingdom.” Evidently Nuniz confuses between 
the ndyakas who were ruling their territories, and their military 
agents at the capital who were not allowed to go home since they 
served as the agents and hostages of their respective lords. We 
have no evidence to show that these nobles at the imperial court 
guarded the bastions of the palace as the Palaiyagars under the 
Madura Nayaks did at Madura. But we may not be wrong if we 
assume that they did so as the provincial organisation in the 
VijsQ^anagar empire was only a smaller replica of the imperial 
organisation. 

1 ^.. , 

\)f[he other officer the nayaka kept at the imperial court was the 
sthdmpati or mvil agent who represented the interests of his master 
, at the capital^ Nuniz gives an account of that officer in the 
following terms : “ The captains and lords of this kingdom of 
Bisnaga as well those who are at Court as those who are away from 
it, have each one his secretary who goes to the palace in order to 
write to him and let him know what the king is doing ; and they 
manage so that nothing takes place of which they do not soon know, 
and day and night they are always in the palace.” Thus accord- 
ing to the Rayavacakamu, Vi^vanalha N§yaka of Madura had an 
agent, sthampati, at Vijayanagar, and it was he that wrote the 
Rayavacakamu giving an account of the reign of Kygnadeva Raya.^** 
'S^om the accoimt of Nuniz it appears that the provincial governors 
who held some office at the imperial court and hence had to remain 
at the capital had also their “ secretaries ” at the palace of the king 
to represent the interests of their masters. 


I In some important respects the nayankara system in the 
Vijayanagar days reminds us of the feudal organisation in mediae- 
val Europe. But the analogy is limited to a few respects only, for 
in the vdyankara system the feudal principle had not developed to 
the extent to which it had done in Europe. 

Feudalism can be described “ as a complete organization of 
! society through the medium of land tenure, in which from the king 
I down to the lowest landowner all are bound together by the obliga- 
/ tion of service and defence ; the lord to protect his vassal, the 
/ vassal to do service to his lord ; the defence and service being based 
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on and regulated by the nature and extent of the' land held by the 
one or the other. In those states which have reached the territorial 
stage of development, the rights of defence and service are supple- 
^mented bj^" the right of jurisdiction. The lord judges or defends 
his vassal ; the vassal does suit as well as service to his lord. In 
states in which feudal government has reached its utmost growth, 
the political, financial, judicial, every branch of public administra- 
tion is regulated as a mere shadow of a name.” Thus feudalism 
had two aspects ; one was the political and the other the economic. 
According to the former the tenant ruled his territories, enjoyed 
certain powers, and in return was bound to serve the lord ; in his 
turn the lord was expected to protect his vassal. The economic 
aspect of feudalism consisted in the fact that the vassal’s position 
and power were closely related to the extent of land he held. 

According to the nayankara system also we find that the kings? 
was the ultimate owner of the soil Nuniz says : “ All the land 
belongs to the King and from his hand the captains hold it . . 

they have no land of their own for the kingdom belongs entirely 
to the King.”^*® The ndyalcas, like the feudal tenants of mediaeval 
Europe, held the lands immediately or mediately of the king in 
return for a fixed annual financial contribution and the maintenance 
of a fixed military contingent. They too gave their lands to minor 
tenants on terms similar to those on which they held their lands 
from the king. This was analogous to the process of sub-infeuda-., 
lion in Europe. 

But in certain other respects the "Vijayanagar nayankara system 
differed from its European parallel. Rrstly in the manner in 
which it was brought into existence : European feudalism was then 
result of two sets of forces — ^the process of commendation where the ' 
individual small landowner to ensure his own safety commended J 
himself to a lord, gave his lands to him, and received them back) 
as a fief in return for service on his part on the promise of proteoJ 
tion by the lord, and the process of beneficium according to whicU 
the lord granted lands to the tenant in return for certain specifiq 
services to be rendered ; but the nayankara system was the resuM 
of the deliberate policy of the kings in assigning territories to thej 
nayahas in return for military service and a fixed financial contri- 
bution. 
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Secondly the political element which was predominant in the 
European feudalism was lacking in the ndyankara system. The 
tenure of the Vijayanagar -myaka who held his land of the king 
was more in the nature of a military fief and was known as the 
amaram tenure. Further the Vijayanagar kings were more ready 
to charge their tidyakas with onerous responsibilities and duties 
than prepared to safeguard their interests. As Nuniz says they 
were liable to be ruined and their property taken away if they did 
not meet their obligations at the proper time.^®’' But in feudal 
Europe “tenancy at will grew into tenancy for life which in its 
turn extended into a heritage holding.” 

Another point that deserves to be noted is the fact that while 
'in mediaeval Europe the whole society was chained together by 
the link of land tenure, in the Vijayanagar days the nayankara 
system linked together only a certain section of the population."^ The 
gradual expansion of the principle of suh-infeudation did not reach 
such a high degree of perfection in India as it did in Europe. 

1 Further the feudal principle was not applied in India to all offices as 
it was done m EuropdT^or in that continent even justice became 
feudalised. ®iese considerations show that the Vijayanagar 
ndyankara system fell far short of a completely feudal organisatiSi^ 

(it may not be out of place here to examine the merits and 
defects of the ndyankara system. Large tracts of land till then 
covered with thick forests and rocky hill^were occupied by the 
enterprising na^lcas, cities were founded, villages were formed and 
the torch of civilization was carried into those regions. Great irri- 
gation facilities were affo^ed and everything good in Hindu culture 
and civilization was fostered and encouraged by them. But such ser- 
vices as these rendered by the rvdyakas cannot blind us to certain 
defects in the system.^ Speaking about the PSlaiyagdrs of Madura, 
Caldwell observes : “ It can hardly be said that the idea of govern- 
ing the country by means of an order of rude, rapacious, feudal 
nobles, such as poligars generally were, turned out to be a happy 
one, for down to the period of their final subjection and submission 
to Briti^ authority in 1801 , whenever they were not at war with 
the central authority, they were at war with one another, and it 
was rarely possible to collect tribute from them or revenue due to 
the central authority without a display of military force which 
Wdded greatly both to the unpopularity and expense of the colleo- 
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tion But Stuart defends the Pdlaiyagar system and says : 
“This remark would however apply with equal force to feudal 
institutions in Europe in the middle ages, and as these served their 
purpose in the age of tire world in which they flourished, ^t is per- 
haps reasonable to suppose that protection from foreign foes and 
internal order and progress though frequently accompanied by 
oppression and misrule was secured by this means to an extent to 
which it would otherwise have been impossible!”^®® But his Euro- 
pean feudal analogy cannot be pressed far, for this system was not 
ppmplete feudalism, and his arguments look like special pleading, 
R^ere were certain defects in the system which cannot be made'*' 
light of. The indei)endence they enjoyed within their territories^ 
gave them opportunities for engaging themselves in local wars and( 
mutual feuds. At times they even defied the central authoritj 
when it became weak under- inefficient kings. Further the chiei 
nayakas who distributed their lands among their tenants in the 
same way as they themselves received them from the king exactec 
tributes and military service from them to their own advantage ! 
Hence the ndyalcas who held their land from a bigger ndyaka were! 
not answerable to the king. Thus if the ndyaka directly answerable^ 
to the king chose to defy the central authority he had the following | 
of a large number of dependents while the king himself was left » 
helpless. This was a weak point in the European feudal organisa- < 
tion also. J^griSLyvhile describing the Pdlaiyagar organisation at < 
Madura remarks : “ Moreover, the fact that the-^amil and Telugu 
chiefs were indiscriminately appointed palaiyakarans, was supposed 
to foster the necessary union of establishing a lasting peace between 
both the subjects and their foreign rulers. This was by far the 
most important political event of the time, in spite of the fact that 
it fomented ambitions in these petty chiefs and weakened the royal 
authority of Madmra, of which they were too independent from the 
very beginning. Had they been more systematically attached to, and 
dependent on, the central power, Madura might have been saved 
from many of the trdtibles caused by the Palaiyakarans.”^®^ The 
same remarks can be made on the Vijayanagar 'myankara organisa- 
tion as well. The way in which the nayakas conducted themselves | 
towards the central government on certain momentous occasions In j 
the history of Vijayanagar, like disputed successions or foreign j 
invasions, brings into li^t the weakness of the organisation. i 
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The stability of the central governmoni; might have been ensured 
if greater hold had been exercised over the semi-independent 
nayakas. But the organisation of the administration partly on the 
Kayankara basis was a necessity of the times, and it was only for 
want of a better scheme of governmental organisation that this 
system was adopted. In spite of the weakness of the system it 
served ^ purpose tolerably well. 

Subordinate Allies : The subordinate allies were the con- 
quered rulers of older states. certain portions of the outlying 
parts of the empire the membera of a few dynasties were allowed 
to rule their small principalities on condition of their paying 
annual tribute to the Vijayanagar sovereign. They enjoyed perfect 
internal autonomy without fear of intervention by the imperial 
authority so long as they psM their annual contributions in men 
and money to their suzerainj Curiously there were many such 
small semi-independent principalities in the Karnatalca country, 
rAs said earlier the range of hiHs that separated their territories 
ttrom the eastern parts must have given rise to difficulties for the 
Vijayanagar kings in subjugating, their rulers. Further the 
imperial sovereigns had to recognise their existence because 
"^ hey could have serve d them better as buffers than as feudatories, 
and perhaps the people in the locality would haveTifeSd'ffo^bey 
Jheir hereditary rulers rather thaii the new conqueror/<^t appears 
<that these subordinate allies maintained their agents kt the imperial 
jcourt “^uniz mentions a few of such rulers. As noted earlier they 
(were the kings of Bengapor, Gasopa, Beqanor, Calecu and 
'BhatkaU®® Among the others were the kings of Honawar, who 
at times owed allegiance to Vijayanagar and at times to Bijapur 
and not infrequently to the Portuguese also, of Ullal who very often 
waged war with the Portuguese butkt,:time5 paid tribute to them, 
and of GangoUy who was also subject Vijayanagar.^® 

(ECTION rV 

^ Control of the Provincial OrganisaMon 

Though the provinces of the empire were given internal 
[ autonomy, in the later Vijayanagar period the independence of the 
I Ttaj/gfeos was sought to be checked by the appointment of “ Special 
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Conunissioners ” who^^werQ, entrusted with the tadc of keeping 
t poni under contro l.) “ Slpei a l • ■G(«u a fti3 9iDa9«s ” were 

generally men of e Kceptionid ability and brilliant par ts, and 
were as far as possible chosen from among the members nt tViP 
roval famil y. After the administration of the southern districts 
of the Vijayanagar empire had been satisfactorily provided for 
during the reign of Acyuta Raya by the foundation of thej 
Madura Nayakship under the able Visvanatha Nayaka, we see / 
in the same locality an officer who styled himself a Rajadhil 
raja and a Mahaman^eSvara.^^ Originally sent to lead an 
expedition into the Travancore frontier and to put an end to 
certain troubles on the fishery coast which Visvanatha was not 
able to control, perhaps on accoimt of his preoccupation with the 
organisation of the administration of the territories assigned to 
him for his ndyakship, Rama Raja Vitfliala was, after the successful 
termination of his expedition, probably made a “ Special Commis- 
sioner” and was assigned all South India for his sphere. His 
overlordship appears to have been accepted even by Bhutalavira 
who in Kollam 722 (A.D. 1546 — 47) provided for special offerings 
to be made to the Vi§pu shrine at Sucindram on the birthday of 
Vi^halelvara Maharaja.^®® He was a great check on the rapacity 
of the feudatories like the ruler of Travancore, and he enforced 
the imperial sway over all South India. But the exact relation 
between Visvanatha Nayaka and Rama Raja Vitthala is hard to 
explain. In a few inscriptions Visvanatha accepts that he is an 
agent of Vi^ala. According to an epigraph Visvanatha makes a 
grant for the merit of Vitthaladeva.^®® It is perhaps on the strength 
of these inscriptions that Dr. S. K. Aiyangar concludes : “ During 
this period the viceroy of Madura Visvanatha and his son Kygnappa 
had to be subordinate to this special officer ”.^37 Heras 

questions this conclusion and thinks that the aim of Vifthala’s 
appointment having been different “ there was no need of subor- 
dination to each other” (sic) and adds that “each could fulfil 
his aims independently. Nevertheless Viivanatha helped Vitthala 
in his expedition against Travancore.”^®* He seeks to clarify their 
constitutional relations by a modern parallel and remarks : “ The 
relations between Vitthala and Vikvanatha may be compared to 
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those between the Agent of the Governor-General and the Raja o! 
one of the native tributary States in India now-a-days.”iS9 But 
the contention of Heras does ^ot appear to be sound, nor is hfe 
modern analogy appropriate. (_yi^anatha definitely states that he 
•was the agent of Vitdiala and aclaiowledges his superior commission!) 
A modern Raja of an Indian tributary Stale does not accept 
his subordination to the Governor-General’s agent (Resident) but 
•only to the Paramount authority. The function of the modem 
Agent is very much limited, and he is only a channel of commu- 
nication. He has no right to govern the State in which he is the 
Agent of the Government. But Vitthala’s powers seem to have been 
jVery wide. He imposed his authority on the feudatories, mad e 
I his own grants,’^^® decided disputes, and acted as an independent 
ruler for all practical purposes, which* the Agent of a modem 
Governor-General in the Indian State cannot do. Thus our 
evidence goes to show that he was a ‘Superior Commissioner’ 
and charged with the duty of exercising a supervisory control over 
^the nayakas in the south. 

i^On the accession of Tirumala to the Vijayanagar throne on 
the death of SadaSiv^ the empire was torn asunder by internal 
dissensions and the rebellions of the feudal vassals, and hence 
r the emperor divided his vast empire into three divisions on a 
I more or less linguistic basis and over each of them he appointed 
' one of his sons as viceroy. Thus Sri Ranga Raya was the viceroy 
of the whole Telugu country with his capital at Penugop(la.i® 
Rama was ruling over the western parts of the empire 
_ "with Seringapatam as his capital,**® while the last prince 
Venkata was the viceroy of the Tundira (Jinji) , Cola (Tanjore) and 
Papdya (Madura) countries with hi^ capital at Candragiri.*** The 
V’asucwritramu definitely states thatyie “ was governing as viceroy 
the kingdom of Candragiri ha-ving under his authority many 
.feudatory princes ^e constitutional position of the viceroy 
in relation to the already existing nayakas is shown clearly by 
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t^s statement in the work.^^® would appear that the viceroy- 
over the Tamil districts -was a ‘ Special Commissioner ’ to exercise 0( 
some sort of a supervisory control over the Naydkas of Jinji, 
Tanjore and Madura!^ It is reasonable to assume here that the 
position of Vitthaladiva Maharaja must have been analogous to 
that of the Candragiri viceroy during the time of Tirumala. The 
SeringapataiiTllnSrPenugop'^a viceroys must have like-wise hpid 
the ‘ Special Commissionerships ’ and kept vmder check the feuda- 
tories under their respective control. 


146. Richards in the Salem Gazetteer states that “the empire, about this 
time -was divided into six -viceroyalties : (1) Andhra, (2) Kamata, (3) Madura, 
(4) Candragiri, (5) Jinji and (6) Tanjore. Here the three viceroyalties of 
Madura, Tanjore and Jinji have been treated as distinct from the Tamil -vice- 
royalty with Candragiri as its capital. This is evidently a mistake. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Section I 
y The Sahhd 

{in India the one political institution that has survived revolu- 
tions, changes of empires, ravages of time and the influence of alien 
domination is local government. The village institutions retained 
their vitality till almost the copunencement of the British rule in 
India.9 About the services rendered by these village republics in 
India Elphinstone observes: “ Though probably not compatible with 
a very good form of government they are an excellent remedy for 
the imperfections of a bad one. They prevent the bad effects of 
negligence and weakness and even present some barrier against 
its tyraimy and rapacity. Again, these conomunities contain in 
miniature all the materials of a state within themselves, and are 
almost sufiicient to protect their members if all other government 
were withdrawn. In the stability and continuity of Indian village 
life and organisation is to be sought the secret of the good things 
achieved by India in the past.”^ 

An important feature about the administration of local areas 
in ancient India was the active frmctioning of what vo^e may call local 
assemblies which carried on the administration of the local areas. 
Two types of such rural organisation can be distinguished. (1) The 
first was the village sahha with its counterpart ur. (2) The second 
.was the na^u, the assembly of a larger rural division. Besides 
these there were associations of a corporate character which, 
thou^ not completely political bodies, still discharged certain 
political functions. Among them mention can be made of the pro- 
fp^nnal gnilds and mercantile coiporation s Snd the templ e v^ich, 
besides being “the house of god, was also an important centre of 
political and economic life in the local areas. 

The origin of the village sahhSL is shrouded in ms^tery. But it 
can be assumed that the term sahhai is the Tamilised form of the 
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S^skritCword sabha. which means an assemb ly, and this term was 
used to denote an assembly even in the days of the Vedas, ( gut i t 
appears that the assembly of some villages only was called the 
sabhai, and such villages were those granted to Brahmans ( brahma’ 
yillag esl . Side by side with the assembly of the hrahmadeya 
villages was the assem bly of the ur, a nd it was called the ur^ There 
S f»i»TifiR to have been, a good deal of dilference between a sabhai and 
an ur. While the one was purely a Brahman concern and obtained 
only in brahmadeya villages, the other was an assembly of persons 
in a non-brahmadeya village or a village in which the proprietors 
of the soil were not exclusively Brahman^! Though we find 
some reference to the ur in the iiacriptions ye t the knowle dge we 
ha ve of it is very limite 3! But about the constitution and working 
of the sabha in the brahmadeya villages we have much informa- 
tion. However the epigraphs that describe the working of these 
sabhas belong to the Cola period, and are far anterior to the 
Vijayanagar days. vBut inasmuch as we get references to the 
sabhds as doing alnmst what the Cola sabhas did, it may be assum- 
ed that in the Vijayanagar days als» the sabhas continued to work 
on the old lines and discharged their old functions regularlyj 

J in certain places the body of the mahdsabha or sabha was 
ed the mahdjana^ The assembly of Agaramputtur alias 
Madhavacaturvedimahgalam was called the mcthdiana. ^very 
caturvedimahgalam (b rahmadeya vill age) consisted of a central 
village to which was attached a large number of small ones. The 
village was divided into a number of wards. Bach caturvedi- 
mahgalam had an assembly of a certain number of member s. A 
high standard of qualification was expected of them. They were 
expected to have studied' the four Vedas; a few of them were re- 
quired to have a good knowledge of the ^adahgas as wellj] other- 
wise they were- expected to have acquired a' good knowledge re- 
lating to the conduct of sacrifices and performed them. They/ 
were also expected to have besides these cultural attainmente a ’ 
good physique and a strong constitution to bear the fatigue of theiiu 

■nmrle 2 


^From the inscriptions we get some ideaapf the strength of the 
village assemblies in the Vijayanagar davs./l An epigraph at Tiru- 
vapdarkoyil i n the Eondicherry territory r«ords that Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi caturvedimangalam had an assembly consisting of 40fl0 
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rngn-l It m^t have been too unwieldy to transact any business 
successfully. i^hese assemblies generally met in a temple 
1^, failing which they seem to have gathered at some other pub- 
lic place.1 According to an inscription at Viraccilai in the Puduk- 
kottai Simte a great assembly nyt in a flower garden (nandaw- 
nam) The corporate character and the large size of these assem- 
blies are indicated by the terms uraga isainda urom, or 
fipoinda tmj^ouarom and kuraivara kv4-i, niraivam niraindu, etc. 
j.Though these assemblies seem to have been large it is reasonable 
Tto assume that their deliberations were conducted only by a few 
tresidents who were the leading citizens of the localit^ Some 
of these assemblies were at times called mahasabhas. Thus 
Kaveripakkam in the North Arcot district is said to have had a 
mdhasabha in A.D. 1459-60.® 

J rhe village assemblies possessed the right of disposing of or 
jring lands or other kinds of property in the name and on behalf 
of the villages Thus the assembly of Ukkal alias Vikramabhara^- 
caturvedimai^alam sold the village of Arasanipalai for six hunr 
dred kdhis to an individual of Scttut in Tepk^i Uyyakondanvala 
nadu, a subdivision of the Cdlamap.dalam;® the same assembly a few 
years later sold the village of Itiigaipettu for 400 painmns to cer- 
tain individuals.'^ According to a record at Avadaiyarkoyil to. the 
Tanjore district the assembly of the village of Tirupperundurai 
niade a gift of two pieces of land as tirunaraattvkhdrii to the tem- 
ple of Solapapdya Viijpagar Emberumanar in the same village.* 


It is hard to explain the right of these village assemblies to sell 
away or make gift of the lands in the villages under their juris- 
diction xmless we associate the institution of the sahha and its in- 
herent proprietory ri^t on l^e lands under ito jurisdiction with 
the question of land tenuresi^s we said earlieaevery brahmadiya 
village had a sabha which! was its representative ‘b^y,rand as 
such was vested with the ri^t ofafitii^ on baxalf ' of the 
villagers. Further it is as a joint “boSy that 'the assembly made 
the grants, and this right of acting as-the-jpint body repre^. 
senting the villagers was acquired by \t by reason of the 
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joint tenijre under which jthe villagers held the land ^ such 
viages the proprietors held the lands jointly and ^Id sell or t 
T rnire gifts of their lands only jointly and hot individuallyj) Here 
the terms ganahhogam and ekabhogam deserve some examination. 
'Ga^abhogam indicates that lands held imder that system were 
jointly held by the people, and hence under a joint tenure. But 
under the ekabhogam system the lands seem to have been held 
by only one person, and hence he had absolute and unlimited 
right over the soil. In some other cases die village granted 
was divided into a number of vrttis each of which or a certain 
number o£ which was granted to a particular individual. Record- 
ing to a copper-plate record of Harihara II for instance a grant of 
twenty-two villages was made by the king on Agrahdra terms to a 
few Brahmans to be held by them jointly (gairiabhogam) .® This 
would indicate that the villages were to be joint villages, and hence 
any sale or gift of the lands in the said twenty-two villages was to 
be made only jointy by the donees. No single member among 
them could deal with the property independently of the others,^ But 
the case of an ekabhogam village was quite different, for the donee 
in this case was not bound to act jointly with others in regard to 
the sale or gift of the property of which he was in full and unlimited 
possession. In S. 1451 Acyuta Raya made a grant of the village of 
Kadaladi in the Padaividu maharajya to one Ramacandra Dik^ita 
as a sarvamanya to be enjoyed by him and his descendants on eka- 
hhdgam tenure, which implies the exclusive ownership of the pro- 
perty and the rights over it by a single individual. When however 
a sarvarmnya village held under such ekabhogam tenure was dis- 
tributed among a number of persons, it simply meant that they 
were granted the right of enjoyment of the income from the village 
unless it was clearly stated by the donor that he was making a 
sawamawya grant of the lands in questidn. In the absence of such 
a specific statement we have to imderstand that the donor reserved 
the right to the property to himself, but granted only the right of 
enjoyment to the persons in question. According to the inscrip- 
tions under reference Ramacandra Diksita, the original donee of 
the saroamanya grant, appears to have reserved to himself the right 
of ownership and granted only the right of enjoyment to the 
Brahmans of his sect.^® 


^ few tsTpes of joint ownerdiip can be distinguished : (1) The 
first is a complete and unlimited ownership and hence implies the 
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right of the whole commimily in the soil. In this case in the pai;ti. 
cular village in which this system prevails the joint owners culti- 
vate the lands in common and reap the profits in common in pro- 
portion to the number of vritis each has in the said villagcJ)Thus if a 
village is divided into 120 vritis among a few people, each such 
vrttidoLr, owning say from two to five vrttis, contributes labour 
in proportion to the niunber of vritis he holds, and his share of 
the produce is also in the same proportion. (2) flhe second tv ne is 
, one in which a parti cular portion of the villag e is held in cornmnn 
j y.the villa gers, while the y have their own plots other than thnoa 
leld i n co mmon by the m. They generally cultivate their own 
mds in their own wayindependently of the others, but in the case 
the common lands in the village all the co-sharers contribute 
/their labour in common, and enjoy the profits in common each hav- 
ling a share of it according to a fixed proportion settled, by the 
1 community in proportion to the amoxmt of land held by eacb) In this 
case the community is the joint owner of only a part of the village, 
while the individual villager has his own lands, and his use of those 
lands is not controlled by the joint community of which he is also a 
member. (3) Another type of village is the one in which the joint 
community is the ovmer of all the lands in the village, but it does 
not cultivate the lands jointly or enjoy in common the fruits of the 
labour spent on them. lands in the village in this case are 
divided into three classes, best, middling and bad, and every in- 
dividual member of the joint community is given a portion of each 
of these three classes of lands ; he is not to be in permanent posses- 
sion of the allotted lands, but is required to part with them after a 
particular time in return for other plots in each of these three 
classes^ Thus there is a periodical redistribution of the lands held 
by the joint community among its members who could enjoy their 
share during the period in which they are under them. llEhis sys- 
tem is known as the karaiyi4u in the Tanjore districtliJ hi the 
first case ownership rests with the joint community where the indi- 
vidual has no ri^t over the property except as a member of the 
joint community ; in the second case the joint community has 
only a limited ri^t over the village, for it holds in common only 
a part of the village, and hence controls only that portion of the 
village, while the individual has proprietory right over certain 
lands in the village which he enjoys by his own right uninterfered 
by the joint community ; and in the third case the joint community 
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is the proprietor of the whole, but it distributes the grnnng 
the co-sharers to be enjoyed by them until the next redistribution. 


(au important feature of the villages in which part of the inrid s 
was held in common by the community was that outsiders were not 
allowed to gel any right or share by purchase or by grant) The 
community was anxious that no outsider should get any benefit by 
the purchase of such lands. According to an inscription at Mangadu 
in the Chingleput district the residents of the village made 
an agreement among themselves “that any owner of land (in the 
village of Mangadu) (desirous of) selling (his land) must sell it 
to a landowner within that village and not to any outsider, nor 
could he give even as dowry (atndhana) lands in the village to an 
outsider.^’^® An inscription in the Malavajli taluk in the Mysore 
district registers an agreement among the people that if any among 
the shareholders (who were evidently Br ahma n s ) mortgaged or 
sold his share to Sudras, he must be put out of the Brahman com- 
munity and such share should not belong to that place.^® If out- 
siders wished to cultivate lands in a particular village certain 
disabilities were placed in their way. Thus for instance by order of 
Rama Raja yitthala, Rajayya Bacarasayya of Hadina^ and Cama- 
rasa Gauda made the following rule for the cultivation of the 
rice lands in Honganur ; “ If, in addition to the resident ryots, any 
important resident in the neighbourhood plough (there), he may 
do so in accordance with the pa^Je granted by the Masanikdra, Pdru- 
patyagara, Gaudu, and Semhova ; not according to the same rule 
as the resident ryots. If any one setting at naught this order is 
not prevented at the time by the Karanika of the Cdvadi and the 
Gav4a and Senehova, they will incur the guilt of slaughtering cows, 

etc Thus these villages were very anxious to prevent 

outsiders from getting into their villages, even for purposes of cul- 
tivation. 


^w to return t o the village sabhd-.^[ji. seems to have fimo- 
tioni^TirSie ganahhoga or samudayam vi llages where it acted in 
the name and oiTbeS^f the village community as a whole. Thus 
it would appear thawthese sahhas had their origin in the communal 
character of the vijJSges, and they exercised full authn^j^ over 
the sale and purchase of Itods on behalf of the comm unity Then 
the question arises if thefindividual co-sharer nn the village com- 
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munity pad any right to sell or dispose ^his^are of the commmjal 
property independently of the sabhd. LHe Hoes not seem to have 
had any right to deal with the property exfcept as a co-sharer and 
hence through the sabhdA However this applies only to a village 
the whole of which is had in common by the people and where 
the individual has no ii^ependent right of possession of any piece 
of land in the village, feut in a village where only a part of it 
is held in common by me joint community and side by side 
with it the individual ryot has got some plots ‘of laild of which he 
is the sole proprietor, he can sell his private lands independently of 
the sabfid^ough he may be precluded from disposing of the lawij ij 
held by tine sabha in the name of the joint community of which he 
may be a member and hence is bound to contribute to the cost of 
production and entitled to a particular share of the income from 
that portion of the village. Thus according to an inscription of 
A.D. 1370 at Palani in the Madura district, one Periya Perumaj 
Nambi, a member of the sabha of Kalaiyanputtur, made a gr ant is 
Here it would appear that part of the lands in the said village of 
Kalaiyanputtur, was held jointly by the village commimity while 
some other lands were held individually by the people, who as 
members of the joint community had also a place in the village 
sabhd. Hence it is that Periya Nambi was able to make a grant 
without any reference to the sabhd; and it has to be inferred that 
he made the grant only from the property he held individually. 

ifee next important fimction of the village sabha was that of tax 
collation. The collection of taxes payable to the imperial govern- 
ment was at times entrusted to the village sabhdsmr the uravar) 
"Where the local bodies collected the taxes due m the imperial 
govemme]jt,fthese local tax collecting agents had to bp inform- 
ed by the authorities of any remissions in the taxes or 
new impositions if levied, and they made the necessary entries 
in their account boohs and catried out the orde^ Thus for 
instance when one Tirumeni Alagiyar alias Senpakaraya, Visaiyala- 
deva of Suraikkudi set apart the amount of one hundred and fifty 
vdlaL vali Uranddn kulisavpavams due annually as paccai paiiam 
from the temple for offerings to God at the service called after his 
name, the ndffavar (district assembly) subsequently deducted the 
above amount both from the tax-register and (village) accounts.^ 
Then again an epigraph at Tirumakkottai in ihe Tanjore district 
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registers an order to the Mahajams of Palaismr alios Bhupatiraya- 
s^udram that the old method of levying taxes in grain for the 
protection of the coimtry must be revived instead of the then pre- 
vailing custom of collecting both in grain and money.^^ It is evi- 
dent that because the Mahajanas were the agents of the imperial 
government for tlie collection of the state revenues the order 
was Qommunicated to them. 

jftBesides being the agents of the government for the collection 
of vke state revenues, these rural assemblies had certain inherentA 
rights for the levy of fresh taxes and the remission of old onesj 
Thus according to an inscription at Tiruvadatturai in the Soutlr 
Arcot district the assembly and Tantrmar of Karippokku nadu 
made a gift of the taxes on land.^® The assembly of Siruvayal de- 
cided to exclude sarvamanya lands belonging to a certain deity and 
to include others for purposes of taxation.^® Again the people of 
Kulpikulatt^ gave away the right of levying certain taxes to gold- 
smiths.^® feut the remissions made on the initiative of the local 
bodies corSerned only the Ideal cesses collected by the assembly 
for local purposes and had nothing to do with their contribution to 
the imperial exchequer^ or if the taxes were imperial ones they 
had been farmed out to the local bodies. It would appear that(^ 
t he local boj a which at times was the agent of the government for 
the collection of the state revenues, ^mitted the imperial revenues 
without the sanction of the government authority then it must have 
done so only at its own cost, for the government would not have 
been prepared to accept any amount less than that which they 
were obliged to take under the terms of the contract into which 
they had entered with the assembly 

jpBut these local bodies had great influence over the revenue | 
pol^ of the government. In places where these assemblies ex- 
isted the government could not impose new taxes or remit old 
ones without their consent since they carefully guarded the inte- j 
rests of the community Thus Abbaraja Tirumalaraja granted for 
instance the muUvoisajN certain villages for the offerings to the 
God Tiruvehgajanatha with the consent of the Mahanci4u (gene- 
ral assembly) 


17. 259 of 1917. 
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On a few occasion'? the uravar acted as Ihe lease holders of the 
lands of the rulers. Thus Vanniyanar Adaikkalangattar olios 
Nadumaditta Visaiyalaiyadeva gave a piece of land which was a 
kudimngadevadd'mm to the uravar of Tulaiyanilai and Paraji. 
They were required to pay in the duos of the twdu, but were ex- 
empted from the payment of certain taxes.®® 

f IThese assemblies had certain judicial powers. Thsw could try 
certain cases and inflict punishment on the offenders!) We have 
seen for instance in an earlier section how the Mahafanas of the 
agraharas of Ktdattur, Alambalam, Sadaiyanpattu and Muttiya- 
kuricci decided a case of dispute between two priests and the 
managers of the temple of KameSvaram Udaiya Nayanar at Ara- 
galur in the Salem district about the privilege of worshipping the 
God all the thirty days in the month, as also how that dec^ion was 
given effect to by the temple authorities concerned^® ^ey had 
also the right to confiscate the lands of guilty porsonsj) iSie viHage 
assembly of Tirupperundurai in the Tanjore district for instance 
gave as tirunamattukkdni in §. 1308 (1386-7) to the local temple 
of Solapandya Vi^nagar Emborumanar, land which it had confiscat- 
ed from a certain Andan Pillai of Tiruppattur on account of some 
fault (kurai) committed by him.®^ 

But in the later period of Vijayanagar history these villages 
do TOt appear to have enjoyed such wide powers. They had to 
get the sanction' of the imperial officer in the .Reality before they 
could dispose of the lands of certain individuals.HThus at Sermadevi 
in the Tinnevelly district we find lhat in A.D. 154^ Ramnppa Nayudu 
along with a few others and the learned men of Ceramahadevi, 
filapuram and Narasapuram met together and assigned the lands 
and house of a certain Yeruvadi Timmayya, an outcaste of the 
Brahman community, to the temple of Tiruvengalanatha.®® 

^ village assemblies exercised some control over the tem- 
weUj The assembly of Anaimelagaram in the present 
Tanjore distinct confirmed the right of the temple at Muvaliir 
over the lands that already belonged to it, the lands that had been 
gradually added on and the lands that once belonged to the God 


22. 720. 

23. See ante, pp. 119-21. 
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Kalakuttar whose temple had been destroyed by fire.®®^ometimes 
it shared in common with the temde the right of controning certain 
public places like tke village tankJ Thus an inscription at Nahgu- 
neri in the Tinnevelly district records the grant by the temple 
authorities and the assemblies of Sivaramahgai and a few other 
places of the right of fishing in the tank in return for clearing the 
silt of the tank every year.^^ 

Llhe village assembly enjoyed also the right of conferring 
honrars on certain individuals for.^ertein services renderecW The 
uravar of the villages of Kudalur and Kulam^galam for instance 
made a grant of the title of Kalmgada fca^dan fcon with certain 
temple honours to a cowherd Ponnan Kon Elumban by name for 
supplying kids to the temple during the festivals of Konattu 


village assemblies acted sometimes as guardians of the 
publm endowments and charities, and administered trusts, the ex- 
penses of which were to be met by the income from a particular 
landed property or money deposit placed in charge of these village 
assemblies Thus according to an inscription at PaJJikonda in the 
North Araot district, the assembly of Nandikampacaturvediman- 
galam made an agreement with a certain Vapakkan Ponpali Nambi, 
a merchant of Merpadi, who endowed as danainirttm 2,000 kuli of 
land in the village of Vaippur for feeding daily a specified number 
of persons versed in the Vedas.^® According to another epigraph 
at the same place the same assembly agreed to feed certain ascetics 
daily in return for a grant of 400 kuli of tax free land made as 
iampuram by a lady named UmaiyaJ AmmaiyaJ.®® Similarly whenj 
one Racappa, the son of a merchant Cinnappa, made a grant of at 
dry field of the sowing capacity of 10 kolagas for the service of 
God Kalledeva during the reign of Bukka II, the field was placed in 
charge of the Mahdjanas of the village.®^ 

nddu was a larger politi ca l iinit - t h an-a I t had 

alsw^ assembly which went by the name of nddu, the members of 
which were called the ndpjxivar. The mdu enjoyed similar powers 
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as tlM village assembly but its jurisdiction extended over a wider 
areaJ For instance the irnttavar of the Kanariadu alias Viruda- 
rajalmayankara valanadu sold a piece of land to Tirumeni Alagi- 
yar alias Nayinar Vi^aiyalayadeva of Suraikku^i .32 Accordiog to 
a record at Penna^m in the South Arcot district the nattdr and 
Tantrim&r of Karippokltunadu made a sarvamanya gift of land.^® 
Similarly the nattavar of Karigayana^u made a grant of six pon 
which was the income from a particular village. Again the resi- 
dents of Tenkarainadu in JayasihgakulakalavaJanS^u made a gift 
of land to the temple of Tirukkokaonamudaiya Nayanar.®^ Thus 
the nadu and the sahhd were quasi-independent republics in 
- the local areas managing local afiairs, and bearing the responsibility 
for the carrying on of certain branches of the administration in 
the local areas. 

But these local bodies do not seem to have been left uncon- 
trolled by the government, for according to an inscription at Tiru- 
vamattur in the South Arcot district, the nattar of the place gave an 
undertaking to the official committee of management (rdjakarya 
bba^^ara) that they would thenceforth allow certain privileges 
to the three classes of artisans,^ viz., blacksmiths, goldsmiths and 
carpenters of the locality in accordance with the practice obtaining 
in a few other places and t hat if ever should violate their pro- 
mise they would p ay a fine of 12^n and^ulfer Sie~fweive ‘ dis- 
graces,’ fct4rYUWs7hicoii^equSice!®'~^ 

<Z~ — — — . 

1 But these republics slowly but steadily decayed in the course 
Hof the Vijayanagar period. Ve nkoba Rao. while co mme nt in g upon 


a particular inscription of A.D7 1382 remarks ? “ Hiese village as- 
semblies which were powerful local ins^tutions ' during the Cola- 
period seem to have gradually died out after the \ decline of the 
Cola empire. The few transactions noticed in the Wbove inscrip- 
tions were probably among the very last transactions vof the assem- 
blies before their total disappearance.”®® In another, place while 
commenting upon an inscription of A.D. 1386 he observes : “ The 
transaction recorded in the present inscription is another late inst- 
ance of the vestiges of power wielded by the village assemb|y.”®^ 


32. IJP.S., 685. 

33. 261 of 1928-29. 

34. 691. 

35. 65 of 1922 ; Rep., 1922, para 54 ; see also 378 of 1921 ; Rep., para 54. 
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K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar also thinks that these assemblies slowly 
lost their vitality in the Vijayanagar period. He says : “ Under 
the kings of the last Vijayanagar dynasty and in the dark days of 
what is generally called the memorable invasion of Malik Kafur i 
as well as during the period of rule of the kings of the Bahmani [ 
line, the political and social institutions together with the ofiScial 
machinery of Southern India which were in existence from the ear- 
liest times had been shaken root and branch.”®® Saletore, how- ' 
ever, believes that the village assemblies continued to function as 
local republics till a very late period, and questions Venkoba Rao’s 
conclusions.®® He bases his view on the fact that the Vijayanagar 
emperors respected the imrvamarmda of the people to a very great 
extent. He says : “ We believe that the Vijayanagara monarohs 
did not introduce measures by which the powers of the local bodies 
lapsed to the central authority. On the other hand we may be 
permitted to repeat, that as promoters of the pfiruadamaryode 
(ancient constitutional usage) it was their endeavour to preserve 
the old order of things and to allow the ancient officers to continue 
imder the new government, although they showed their dis- 

cretion by placing over the local bodies officers of the central gov- 
ernment.” But such respect for the puroamaryada was confined 
only to certain customary rights which certain individuals or groups 
of persons enjoyed for a long time past.v It does not appear to Mve 
had anything to do with the fostering of the village republics. /The 
centralised machinery of the Vijayanagar administration coffi* not | 
have fostered the healthy growth of the village communal iostitu- 1 
tions. The kings themselves did npt. ainfi at. the de.«i truction of the 
village republics, yet the way in which they controlled even the 
distant parts of their empire could not have encouraged the active 
and judicious functioning of these village institutions. Further 
the appointment of the Ayq^dra by the govenunent stifled the free 
life of the village republics.) 


Section H 
The Ayagdr System 

imporfant feature of the village organisation was the Aya- 
gdr system. Recording to it every village was a separate unit and 

38. Historical Sketches of Ancient Delehan, p. 313. 

39. Soc. and Pol, Life, I, p, 342. 

40. Ibid. 
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its affairs were conducted by a body oi twelve functionaries who 
•were collectively known as the Ayagars.J Col. Wilks describes the 
functions of these Ay agars in the following terms : '* Every Indian 
village is, and appears always to have been, in fact, a separate com- 
munity or republic ; the goud or potail is the judge and magistrate ; 
"the karanam or shanhhog is the registrar. The taliary or sthul- 
war and the toii are generally the watchmen of the village and of 
the crops ; the neergayfee distributes the water of the streams or 
reservoirs in just proportion to the several fields ; the jotishee, 
joshes or astrologer performs the essential service of announcing 
the seasons of seed time and harvest, and the imaginary benefit of 
unfolding the ‘ lucky and unlucky ’ days and hours for aU the ope- 
rations of farming ; the smith and carpenter, frame the rude in- 
struments of husbandry, and the ruder dwelling of the farmer ; the 
potter fabricates the only utensils ol the village; the washerman 
keeps dean the few garments which are spun and sometimes woven 
in the family of the farmer, or purchased at the nearest market; 
the barber contributes to the cleanliness and assists in the toilet of 
the villagers ; the goldsmith marking the approach of luxury, 
manufactures the simple ornaments with which they like to be- 
deck their -wives and daughters ; and these twelve officers styled 
the BarabuUowuttee or Ayangadi, as requisite members ol the 
community, receive the compensation ol their labour either in 
allotments of land from the corporate stock or in fees consisting of 
fixed proportions of the crop of every fanner in the village.”® Al- 
most every British Indian administrator in the early nineteenth 
century was struck by the -vitality and usefulness of the Ayagar 
system. 

fThese '^age fimctionaries were generally appointed by the 
govehnmentJ An inscription at Ra-voilaceruvu in the Anantapur 
district re^sters the conferment of the re^^irikam right over 
Dharmavaram in equal shares on two families during the regime of 
Samprati Tipparaja3rya over Pennamag^ in Gutti rSjya. It also 
specifies several individuals as the holders of different offices in the 
■village and the extent of land allotted to them.^® A copperplate grant 
said to be of the time of Sri Ranga II states that the Yalahanka nadu 
Prabhu Imma^i Kempe Gau^ granted the right of reading the 
pancanga or almanac in a few ■villages to one Avuba}a JNarasimha 


Sltetches of Mysore, I, p. 73. See also Firmlnger, Fifth Report, 
\ Madras, p. 13, for a description of the working of the Ayagd,r system. 
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Bhatta, and provided that the fees attached to the ofBce of reading 
the ‘pancanga in^hose villages were to be enjoyed by him and his 
descendants.*® ^ce granted to them, these Ayagars had a heredi- 
tary right over their offices,) and whenever disputes arose as to 
who had the right to a partididar office, the government took great 
care to find out to whom it belonged by custom and long usage and 
decided such cases. Thus according to an inscription of A.D. 1565, 
when a few persons complained to the agent of Ramadeva Maharaya 
that the offices of Sendbdva and Jyotisa, which they had been en- 
joying since the days of their ancestors, had been brought under 
the sist and requested that they must be granted to them, he in- 
stituted an enquiry into the matter and declared : “ The former 
residents affirming that the offices of Senabova, Jyotisa, Purohita 
and others belonging to the Sante-Bennur-sime in the Uccange 
venthe were held by you — ^we therefore grant them to you, as a 
gift to Rama, to be enjoyed by you, your sons, grandsons, and 
posterity in regular succession, and you may take possession of the 
dues and rights (specified) belonging thereto in the Sante-Ben- 
nur ^ime.”** 

rPhe Ayagars had the right to sell or mortgage their offices.*® 
They^ere granted tax free lands (manyams) which they were to 
enjoy in perpetuity for their sqrvices. During the time of Vira 
Sri Rangarayadeva Maharaya, one Mahanayakacarya Ramappa for 
instance made a grant of certain lands in a few villages to one 
Naraya:^appa as karanikamanya. In addition to this the donee was 
also granted the right of collecting certain dues on all the lands, 
dry or wet, areca nut gardens, irrigation wells, etc., situated in all 
the villages of the hobli as remuneration for his service.*® 

These Ayagars had onerous responsibilities within their loca- 
lity. OTjgy were the guardians of the peace ■vnthin their jurisdic- 
tion. No transfer of property could be effected or grant made without 
the knowledge and consent of these village functionariesj Accord- 
ing to a damaged record at Gundala in the Kurnool mstrict for 
instance, when Dodla VeiikatanSyanihgaru died, his son appointed 
an agent to supervise the Dodla charities, viz., the PraJcdra wall, 
pavilions, flower gardens, ponds and others in the temple of Canna- 


43. MA.R,, 1916, para 105 ; The i^cription, however, is dated A.D. 1631, 
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keSavaperumaJ at Gun^al in Dh5ni sima and gave him some land 
in Ta(J'uru with the consent of the ReMi, Karanam, and the Talari 
of the village,*'^ Sales of land bad to be made only with the Isnow- 
iedge of these ofiScers and invariably the Karanika or the accountant 
was the writer of the sale deed, as he still continues to be in the 
villages. 


Section III 

Professional Associations and Guilds 

Bide by side with these political and corporate bodies we see 
certmn professional associations, guilds and mercantile' corpora- 
tions disch a rging some duties similar to those transacted by the 
first type of local republiesj Their constitutional status in rela- 
tion to the central government was considerable, and fthey enjoyed 
a share ip the management of the local administraticml But it is 
difficult to say exactly if they enjoyed their powers independently 
of the sahha or the nadu of the locality, tin the light of the availa- 
ble evidence with regard to their power, it is reasonable to assume 
that they enjoyed certain concurrent powers with the sahha, and 
the nadu, and in a majority of cases co-operated with them in the 
transaction of their business. 

Thus during the time of Virupanna U^aiyar the smaller as- 
semblies of Tiruvarangam, Tirupati, Tiruvanaikkaval and a few 
other places, the three kinds of pallis, the four or six kinds of pro- 
fessionals of artisans (rathakdras) all met together for the purpose 
of assigning duties to the holla velaikkdrar who sought refuge there, 
and for fixing their contribution for the temple for protecting them 
from all dangers.*® Then again in A.D. 1406 the trustees of the 
temples "oTtlttamatani^varam U^aiya Nayanar, the Kaikkola Muda- 
lis and the uravar of Kiranur made a grant of suvandiram to a few 
goldsmiths of the village.*® Here we do not know if the temple 
trustees and the KaiWcola Mudalis enjoyed the same rights with 
regard to these grants as the village assembly which must have 
been a better knit and a more organised political body. But these 
communal bodies which had a quasi-political character seem to 
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have however enjoyed the right of co-operating with the assembly 
in some matters. 

Another body of persons that constituted a political group 
and at times co-operated with die local assemblies is what were 
known as the Valanriai and Idangai ninety-eight sects. Though 
they were essentially social groups with differences and frequent 
quarrels among themselves yet in their relations with the govern- 
ment they acted as an organised constitution&l~bDdy. “'Hms accord- 
ing to a record at Tiruvaigavur in the Tanjore district the Vakii- 
gai 98 sects and the I^ngai 98 sects along with the assembled resi- 
dents of Parantakanadu met together and arrived at a decision 
regarding the amount under the various items of taxation payable 
to the government (rajagamm irai mumimai ) or to the temple.®® 
Similarly according to an unfinished and damaged record of A.D. 
1429 at Vrddhacalam already referred to, the Valmgai sects enter- 
ed into an agreement among themselves that they would inflict 
corporal punishment on those who helped the tax-collectors of the 
king in the collection of taxes by coercive measures and who con- 
sented to write accounts.®^ • 

Side by side with these were a few communal associations 
made up of certain professional people. These constituted a politi- 
cal body by themselves and their consent either implied or explicit 
was sought by the government. They helped to a large extent the 
local rulers in the administration of the local areas. Thus Mudda 
Hegga<Je was administering the chief town of Kap with the help 
of the assembly, communal and professional associations and sub- 
ordinate ofBcers.®^ The terms used to denote them are the g aij.a 
and parw. Gana “ is an aggregate of kulas Patj.a is however a 
sectarian division. An inscription of the 17th century refers to 
eighteen such paijos. They are the Vyavahdrikas, Pwncalns (five 
sects of smiths), Kumhhdlikas (potters), Tantuvdyins (weavers), 
Vastra-hhedakas (cloth dyers?), TilagrJiStftlcos (oil millers) , Kuran- 
takas (Kuratakas? — shoe-makers), Vastra-raksakas (tailors), De- 
vWhgas, Parikeliii (Parikelette vdru ? — ^keepers of pack bulls) 


50. 59 of 1914 ; See Rep., 1915, para 44. 
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Go-rdksdkas (cowherds), Kircttas (hunters) , Raja7cas (washermen) 
and Ksawakas (barbers) . These seem to have formed a recognis- 
ed part of the local assemblies.®^ They appear to be the eighteen 
castes, Padinen bhiimi samayattar, of the Kunnan^ar koyil inscrip- 
tion above referred to. Saletore doubts if these were not merely 
“ conventional divisions ”.®® But the division of society according 
to profession need not be conventional. 


Mention may be made here of some of the more important pro- 
fessional giuids or craft guilds. The most important of them was 
the Hanjamanedavaru (community). It is difficult to say exactly 
who they were. “Some scholars derive the term from the foreign 
word afijuman while others have taken it to refer to the Jewish 
and early Christian merchants who had settled in the west coast. 
Bui such an identification is precluded by the occurrence of the 
expression Anjuvaiytf^ttdr-teru in an inscription at Kp?napatjjam 
(No. 8) in the NeUore district where there is no tradition of any 
Syrian settlement. The Tamil term Anjuvwiyimm meaning the ‘ five 
artisan castes’ can with greater probability be equalled with this 
expression Umiamma of which it appears to be merely a modifi- 
cation. It seems to refer to the same community that is called 
Pancdhanamvdru of Pancalamvwni in Telugu and PancdlaUar in the 
Tamil inscriptions. These artisan classes should have had a cor- 
porate existence in the early period as they were tasced collectively 
and made grants imder t he direction of the rulers in their corporate 
capacity.” ®® Another such community was the , Vaisyavapiya 
nagarattar who, according to a record at Danayakankottai in the 
Coimbatore district, agreed to contribute a fixed amount for the 
benefit of the local temple on certain articles of merchandise such 


as female cloths, pepper, areca nuts, thread, salt, grains and 
hqrses.®’^ 


i ^Sesides these there were certain mercantile corporations whioh 
ere recognised to be quasi-political bodies within fhe empire. *n 
e same way as almost every village had an assemblSk every to\»n 
appears to have had a mercantile association or guild.! In fact the 
true difference between a village and a town lay in the fact that 
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while the former had no such guild, almost every town had one 
known as the nagaraitar. Secondly every town had generally a 
weekly fair (santai) while that was not the mark of all villages. 

About the existence of such guilds Abdur Razak says: “The 
tradesmen of each separate guild or craft have their shops close to 
one another. The jewellers sell their rubies and pearls and dia- 
monds and emeralds openly in the bazaar.”®® Paes also says: “There 
are temples in every street, for these appertain to institutions like 
the confraternities you know of in our parts, of all the craftsmen 
and merchants.”®® 

(^T^e guilds were known as ■‘rtagarattars or defpis in the inscrip- 
tioMri These mercantile corporations had certain cqjnmon features 
whidf strike a student of mediaeval institutions. Hit was only a 
community of interest that brought into existence niese guilds, and . 
it was their common endeavour to promote their interest. They 
were local associations only and hence the constitution and work- 
ing of a guild must have differed from place to place and from time 
to time. Every guild had a leader who exercised some control 
over the working of the organisation and acted ^ its accredited 
representative in its dealings with the government. J He was known 
in the Kanarese and Telugu districts as the Paiimaavami or Sepd. 

was also prol^ly the head of all the mercantile corporations 
in a given place, finally another striking feature about thf* 

guilds was that they belonged to a religious sect. It is 

this adherence to a particular religmus faith that was a great unify- 


ing factor i 


^liese guilds were usually consulted by the government when 
the tsSSi due from them were the subject of a gifty According to 
an epigraph at Hospet in the Behary district Abbaraja Timmappa, 
the agent of Pradhana Tirumalaraja, granted the mulavisa of cer- 
tain villages for the offerings of God Ticuvehgajanatha with the 
consent of the Septi pattanosuomis (presiding merchants) of the 
villages and Ihe mahonddu (general assembly).®® Similarly one 


Kampadeva Amja, an officer of Aeyuta Raya, is said to have made 
a gift of some duties on crops and of the fee on marriages with the 
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ley also levied certain 
They levied tolls on 
to temples. Accord- 


consent of the mtiodesi merchants.®^ 
customs and taxes of a local charact 
markets for instance, and granted the: 
ing to an inscription of A.D. 1534 the local merchants collected tolls 
at the market held every Sunday in the hamlet of ViSvesvaradeva- 
pura belonging to Lepaksi and in the Harunadu and Hosurunadu 
a nd a few other customs which they granted to a temple.®® 


/These guilds hadahe right to confer certain honours on some 
higfey placed officials^ For example the members of the nakara 
parivara and wAmvmundaaida “ together with their three hundred 
Billa dependents and with the collection of the Holeyas of Vijaya- 
nagar having placed the diamond vaisanige in the presence of the 
holy lotus feet of the God Vtrupak$a, and sitting down, having 
agreed among themselves, conferred the mayoralty of the earth 
, (Prthviseppitana) on Muddayya Daijnayaka, who was the officer 
for superintendence of the customs of our fifty-six coimtries.” 


toe guilds enjoyed the right to make certain regulations even 
of a social and religious character for their membersA According 
to an inscription in the Tiptur taluk of the Tumkuar district for 
instance a number of Sefiis from Bagur made some regulations in 
A.D. 1449 (?) regarding women who lapsed from marriage.®* But 
unfortunately the inscription is incomplete and we are not able 
to make anything out of this interesting fragment. 

] also exercised great influence over the policy of the gov- 

I emment^ They at times made petition to the government to do a 
particular thii^ which was done. Thus when the great Va^^ebj/a- 
vahari, chief of (both sects) Nanadeiis Arjju bhattayya’s son 
Mahadeva^a made petition to Bukkam^a Vo^eyar saying “Make 

Laksmipura in Canganad,” the king issued an order to his 

chief minister Sovappa who executed the order with the help of 
the farmers of Navile, Handarahge, Posanad, Allalapattajja and 
other places.®® 
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, Section IV 

The Temple 

Another institution that played an important part m the local 
administration was the temple. Besides being the centre of reli- 
gious life and practices, the mediaeval temple had certain econo- 
mic and political function s. It w as a landlord and emplo^.-^fee 
"t^ple ai^oriEes were at times judges in certam~cases. ~ The 
temp le tr easu^~was a bank, .which lent money to the people in 
times of need. The temp les w ere promoters of ru ral industries 
and han dicraf ts. In all these directions the mediaeval South Indian 
■ temple contributed much for the social good.- — 

Vrhe temples were maintained both by royal benefaction and 
public patronage. The kings constructed the temples and endowed 
"Tands for their maintenance, and such lands were called devaddna 
and at times deoaddya lands The royal patronage took the 
form of either grant of lands as a sarvamdnya to be enjoyed by the 
temples in perpetuity or gift of specified taxes payable to the gov- 
ernment by the people of the locality, which the temple authorities 
were permitted to collect for the support of their temples.^ Thus 
under the orders of Kampaija his minister Vittappar made a grant 
of Madambakkam to the temple of Servai Aluijaiya Nayanar. The 
inscription states : “ This village, the whole village, which is the 
sacred holding of this God, limited by its four bovmdaries, including 
the village waste, wet lands, and garden lands with all its limita- 
tions of communal obligations, fees on cotton looms, obligations for 
maintaining oil mills, etc., fees for maintaining village servants and 
other similar obligations new or old, which may hereafter become 
due from each tenant, we have given for worship and repairs as 
sarvamdnya grant to the temple in order that it may last till the 
Sun and Moon exist.”®® '4Cr§nadeva remitted 10,000 varahas being 
the income from the jodi, ara&uperu and sdlwoari in favour of the 
Siva and Vi§pu temples in the Colamap^ala®-®^ "Ihe temples them- 
selves collected these taxes. ^Here as in idie case of the village 
assemblies, a distinction has to be drawn between the taxes levied 
and collected by the temple authorities in certain villages inde- 
pendently of the central authorily and the taxes and other income 
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collected by them with the sanction or under instructions from 
the government. In the former case the taxes collected were in 
the nature of customary dues payable to the landlord by the tenant, 
while in the latter case the ri^t of collecting certain taxes and 
dues payable by the people to the government was made over to 
the temple for its benefit.^ Thus Deva Raya II issued for instance a 
nirupa or order to Srigirinatha of Candragiri asking him to remit 
the jodi of 131 pons and 6% paaiamns or 13,16^ ponj,ams at 10 pa^ams 
per pon due to the Candragiri rajya from Tiruppuklcuh in order 
■fliat that amount might be utilised for the temple of Porerruperumai 
of that place.®® yKrspadeva Raya’s remission of certain taxes in 
favour of the Siva and Vi§pu temples in the Colaman^alam was 
also of this type.®® 

' ^Sometimes the temple authorities acted as protectors of the 
interests of the temple tenan;ts» and it was through them that 
the temple tenants and other people ih. the locality repre- 
sented the^ grievances to 'the government when the 
government officers pursued an oppressive policj;!) According 
to an inscription of the time of D eva Ra ya ll at Tiruvorriyu^ the 
Mdhesvaraa of the temple complained to theTE:ing that the tenants, 
servants, and other residents of the village owned by the temple had 
been much distressed by the imposition of taxes such as jo^i, 
mugampdrvai, angasalai, samhadam and viiesdddyam, and also by 
the lease system introduced by government officers for adoption 
by the trustees. Thereupon it was ordered by the king that the 
above taxes together with the wrisikwi^am, good bull, good cow, 
vepti and katpdyam should thereafter be collected by the Mdhes- 
varas of the temple, and that the leased lands already paid for be 
redeemed by money received from the royal treasurer.™ 

(The temple authorities like the village assembly had the right 
to sell the temple lands and purchase new lands imder certain cir- 
cumstance^ According to an inscription dated A.D. 1442 •ffie temple 
priests (sthanihas) of the Kurundamale templejn to' B^lim taluk 
of the Kolar district granted to one Timmanpa a dharma sdsaiia or 
a deed of sale in connection with the construction of a virgin tank 
named Siddasamudra in Kurundamale §ime for fifty honnu.'’^ An 
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epigraph at Tiruppanahga^u in the North Arcot district records 
that the temple authorities of the place sold some of the temple 
lands in order to repair breaches of the village tank because they 
had no funds, and because the lands under it remained uncultivat- 
ed for a long titne.'^^ Similarly the treasury of Tirumali^ai Alvar 
purchased as ulavukani two pieces of land which belonged to the 
temple in I ^daiparyu alias Teper^umlkallilr and ‘which remained 
uncultivatea on^account of its non-irrigable high level’; the- lands 
were reclaimed and brought under cultivation'ahd~were leased out 
for 200 pairiams per year by the tanple.™ ^ 

KThe temple authorities made regulations regarding the mort - 1 
gage of the temple lands.! Thus a record at Cintamani in the South ' 
Arcot district registers an agreement between Koneti Ayya^the 
agent of Ubhayavedantaearya Ettur Tirumalai Kumara “Tata- 
carya, the great men of MaQurantakam, \and the temple treasurers 
that the devadana lands which had recently been released from 
mortgage during the regime of' Koneti Ayyangar, must not be 
mortgaged again under any ci rcumsta nce.^* 

In many cases the temple treasury served as a local banlt, and 
helped the people when they were in distress ; and when it was 
not able to realise the amount it had lent, it purchased the lands 
of the debtor to the extent necessary to wipe out the debt^ Accord- 
ing to an epigraph at Sevalur in the Pudu k kottai Stat e, the autho- 
rities of the temple of Tirubhuml^^ Udaiya-Nayanar had lent 
^^ee hundred sakkara panams to'^e uravar of TenOru Vadap- 
paiTU, who had takeirllie amount for the payment_2£-MTiycJ|ati_ 
But since they were not able to pay bacl^the money borrowed, they 
' sold some land to the authorities of jttie temple.'^® Similarly the 
teii^e treasury of Tiruvarangulam, also in the Pudukkottai State, 
had given a loan to the residents of the villages of Palaikkudi, 
Kalahgudi and Kilinallur, and the owners of 'pa4^‘tcmal rights in 
the said villages, for clearing up certain dues which they were 
otherwise unable to pay when asked to do so by Svami Narasl 
Nayakkar. Sometime later in A.D. 1520 the residents ^d the 
owners of padikaval rights sold-sowe-land to the tem^e authori- 
ties for the mopey they had taken a^loan from the temple tred- 
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sury.'^® Thus the temples served as banks lending money to the 
people. 

/ The trustees of the temples also acted as judges and decided 
cases. We have already examined for instance how the trustees of 
the temple of Tirukkalikunrami^varam U^aiya Nayanar at Tiruk- 
kalikkunram in the Chingleput district decided a case of theft in 
the temple.’'^ 

<Ahe temples maintained hospitals for the convenience of the 
people. An epigraph of A.D. 1493 at Sriraftgam in the Trichinopoly 
district refers to Ihe existence of a hospital (drogya§alai) in the 
temple at the place, and to the shrine of Dhanvantari, the divine 
physician.’’'® J 

^ Another aspect of the activities of the temples in the Vijaya- 
nagar days that deserves mention here was the encouragement they 
gave to small industries. Speaking about the local communities 
in India, Sir George Birdwood remarks : “ The village communi- 
ties have been the stronghold of the traditionary arts of India, and 
where these arts have passed aut of tlie villages into the wide world 
beyond, the caste system of the code of Manu has still been 
their best defence against the taint and degradation of the foreign 
fashions.”’® His remarks apply to the templei^s well, for they gave 
great encouragement to small industries. >^^06 authorities of the 
temple of Perunagar in the Chingleput district for instance sold 
twenty grounds of land in the tiruTnadaivil/agam of the local tem- 
ple which had been lying waste since the days of Sambuvaraya to 
some weavers for their settlement the proceeds being utilised for 
repairs and ornaments.’® Recording to another record in the same 
place they reduced certain taxes due from the weavers of Peru- 
nagar as a concession for their resettlement in their original posses- 
sions which they had left without paying their dues.®® 'Anhiscrip- 

E ”on at Manampadi registers the lease deed (adai olai) given to the 
'eavers to settle in a street on the temple land of Vanavasundara 
ayanar on certain conditions regarding taxes due from them to 
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IJie temple.®^ v/llius the temples encouraged handicrafts and in- 
dustries to a large extent. 


Alright which the temples enjoyed was that of conferring! 
honours on particular individuals. When one Acyutappa Nayanin- 1 
garu made a gift of fourteen villageiKremhted tliej^es 
karanika and a few others on ^entv-e i ghl other villag es in favour 
of tjie temple of Adivaraha P«TnnaJ at ^rlmugnam in the South 
^cotS ii^ct, sef upHireriMffges of Manavala, Sudik^utta Nacmyar 
an3~oSi er Alvars in the temple, reclaimed several lands of the 
temple at his own expense, cleared forests for fields, dug irrigation 
canals, constructed tanks and planted groves and made many pref.. 
sents of jewels to the God and^ovided for twelve musicians ani| 
360 servants for service in the temple, the members of the <Sn-l 
hhan^ra of the temple gave him the office of -niroaha and sampratit 
permitting him to pul a seal along with the others in the stS¥e room 
of the temple, to own the talarika of the town of Srimu?pam and I 
the villages belonging to it, and to be the protector of the images! 
of the Gods in the sacred bhawddm.®® ^ 


Similarly by order of king EIr?padeva Raya and his subordi- 
nate officer Narasimha Raya Maharaya, the tdnaitar or managers 
of the temple at Tirupati granted a house and certain honours to 
Vyasaraya 'Hrtha Srlpada Vodeyar.®* The Srimu^nam inscrip^' 
tion above referred to indicates that the temple had also certain 
police functions which it transferred -to certain individuals, for 
such padikaval rights were coveted by the local institutions and i 
private citizens alike. 


SEcnoN V 
/ Local Compacts 

At certain periods of Vijayanagar history when the central 
government was not strong enough to put down centrifugal ten- 
dencies, we see the influential people of a locality making com- 
pacts among themselves to strengthen their position and to prevent 
any encroachment on their rights and privileges by outsiders. This 
activity on the part of the people for the preservation of their rights 
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was not without a good side to it. For though il was a clear proof 
of the decay of the central government, still it brought together 
for a common purpose dilferent classes of the people who had been 
on unfriendly terms since very early times, and now agreed to give 
up their esimity and live on friendly terms. Thus in A.D. 1419-20 
during the time of Vira Raya^a Udaiyar, son of Bhupati U^aiyar, 
a compact was signed between Narasihga deva U(Jaiyar of Peram- 
bur and his followers on the one hand and the residents of Kflai- 
kuricci on the other. The terms of the agreement were as follows: 
“Whereas there existed great enmity between us from the time 
of Semar Narasihgadeva up to the time of A^ikkalam katta 
Narasihgadeva, hundreds of men on both sides have been killed 
and imprisoned; in the time of the last mentioned chief we met 
together and settled that henceforward we ought not to act con- 
trary to the interests of each other on account of this long existing 
enmity.” They even agreed to look upon the enemy of anyone of 
the above villages as their common enemy. It was declared that 
those who acted otherwise would sin against the God of Nahgupat^. 
The compact was arrived at before the residents of Tesmalai, 
Kiranur, Puduvayal, and MuduSorku^ In the same period we 
see such mutual agreements being signed by influential people in 
the South Canara district. In S. 1412 (wrong) Kilaka, one Deva- 
radiya alias Kunda Heggade and another Kinnikka Heggade en- 
tered into in the presence of God Mahalihga at Yelluru to live ami- 
cably for ever without molesting each other’s lands.®® A few years 
later in 1421 (expired) Siddharthi, one Sahkaradi Hunda Heg- 
gade and another Tirumala AraSa Madda Heggade made a compact 
of mutual fidelity and agreed to render faithful service at all times 
against the enemies attacking Yeluru and Kapu.®® There are a 
large number of similar epigraphs which record stich agreements 
for mutual help and for giving up old animosities.®'^ Such local 
arrangements as these seem to have been a result of the confusion 
of the politics at Vijayanagar in the last years of the reign of 'Vifu- 
pak^. In such periods as these no reference is made to the cen- 
tral authority.®® iBut such local arrangements were very__uspful 
inasmuch as they^ ensured peace in the local areas •afiSf relieved 
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■the central government of a great deal of responsibility for the 
maintenance of law and order.j 


Section VI 

Miifior Local Officers and Dignitaries 

It remains for us to examine here the functions ox a few local 
officers who were a link between the imperial government and the 
local authorities. 

[rhe first among such officers that deserve notice is the Pdnt- 
patyagar. Tha tprm.PnuiprtfyagSr meaaafr an executive officer or a 
superintendent of works. He was generally a representatiTO of 
the king or of a provincial governor in a particular localit^^nd 
carried out some of the important executive functions of the^ov- 
emment. tee was the chief tax collector in a particular locality; 
he was in marge of the repair and maintenance of forts; he was 
the trustee of the grants made by the king. As the king’s repre- 
sentative in the local areas the Pdrupatyagdr was the authority to 
whom royal communications were generally sentj When for ins- 
tance a local I'uler made a sarmrmnya grant he communicated the 
order to one Parupatya Periya Kesava Nayaka who was doubtless 
an officer in the locality in which the grant was made.*® 

yAn epigraph dated A.D. 1423 refers to a Pdrupatyagdr who 
was placed m charge of certain grants of lands in a particular locali- 
ty and specifies the allowance that was sanctioned to him,®®j Cikka 
Nanjayya, the Pdrupatyagdr of Terakanambi, was ordered in A.D. 
1504 to pay from certain export duties from a few villages a car 
tax for expenses on the occasion of the car-festival in the temple.®^ 
In A.D. 1542 in the Seringapatam territory we hear of a Parupatya- 
gar, Kamappa Nayaka by name, collecting certain customs and 
taxes which did not exist earlier.®® In 1508 an order was issued 
that whoever held the Parupatya of a particulw village in the 
Bagepalli taluk of the Kolar district was to build a half fort,®® (jhe 
Pdrupatyagdr undertook to do certain works of public utility for 
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the convenience of the people.^ Thus one Ramayya who held the' 
fpdrupatya of the Durggag rahara in the Yelfindur Jagir i n A.D. 1 532 
jcaused the sacred pond to be built with stone after excavating the 
(earth and ma k in g the necessary repairs.®^ During the period 
of a great famine when the price of all grains had risen to seven 
m&Tifi per ha^a in the Camarajnagar taluk of the Mysore district 
and men ale men, the Pdrupaiyagdr Kempinia Lihgana O^eyar 
Deva had a well repaired with the help of Kale Mallikarjuna.®® 
He also formed new villages. The Parupatyagdr of the Bagur sime, 
on a petition from Narasimmaiya of the customs, had a pSthe built, 
named it Krgiiapura and populated it.®® 

It appears he had much to do with the village officers. We are 
led to <:hmk so from an incomplete record at Kottapalle in the 
Anantapur district which appears to record some order of the 
Parupatyagdr (whose name is lost) of the Kundrupi sime to Malika 
Ayyaji Vodayaru, , Parasurama Panditaru, the offilcer at Peruru, 
the Gaude, Sendpatya and the farmers of the village.®'^ 

k Till about the time of Krsnadeva Raya the Parupatyagdr ap- 
jars to have exercised some control over the administration of 
e temple. But with regard to a particular temple in the Cham- 
rajnagar taluk Krsnadeva Raya ruled as follows: “All grants are 
to be taken care of by Allappa, the agent of the temple of the God. 
He will take possession of them, and, appointing such temple ser- 
vants as he wishes, will continue the temple services from time to 
time; the Parupatyagdr has no authority to enquire into the affairs 
of the temple. Allappa will be the agent of the temple and no 
one else.”®® We do not know if this ruling of the emperor affords 
only an instance of his general policy of separating the temple 
management from the general administration, or it was only a parti- 
cular case which required such a ruling. His views on this in- 
teresting question are expressed in his Amuktamdlyada; there he 
deprecates the employment of a collector of revenue for the manage- 
ment of charities given over to temples. Brahmans and the like, lest 
that should tempt him to make up the losses in his revenue col- 
lections from these sources; and he suggests, that a special officer 
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must be appointed to supervise the charities,®® It is therefore 
re'asonable to assume that this order of the king taking away the 
temple management from the Pdrupatyagdr and handing it over 
to another individual, who appears to have had no other duty in 
the state, was only an illustration of how he translated his theories 
into practice. 

%/Another important officer who^as much in evidence in the 
Vijayanagar days was the He appears to have been a 

“Special Officer” appointed in some important cities and villages.’^ 
It is difficult to say if all the important cities and villages in the 
empire had each an Adhikdri, for we have only a few stray refer- 
ences to this officer. But since we have an epigraph of A T) . 1408 
which registers some provision made by the Adhikdri and jagat- 
tummuru (village assembly) of Niruvara in South Kanara for 
daily offerings to the deity we may take it that many important 
villages had each an Adhikdri;{but his functions and importance 
appear to have varied from place to place and time to time.'J 

(as an officer of the government his presence was necessary, 
for the fxecution of doctiments -lAccording to a copper-plate grant in\ 
the South Kanara district a partition deed was executed in the pre- 
sence of Mahapradhana Male (Mallaya) Danpayaka and Gopanpa, 
the Adhikdri of the viHage.^®^ grants made by individuals had 
to be confirmed by this important officer. It was not always that 
he did so himself, for at times he asked his subordinates to dis- 
charge this function perhaps owing to pressure of work^i For in- 
stance Deva Varu Isvara Nayaka, the Betamangala Adhikdri, and 
another officer, whose exact ftmctions we are not able to know, 
issued an order to one Nai’asihga Raja Voi^eyar to confirm the grant 
of lands by one Someyadeva to Canglesvara which order was im- 
mediately carried out.^®^ appears, however, that this officer could 
not make grants himself without the consent and co-operation of 
certain groups and associations which had a semi-political character 
in those days^ A copper-plate from the South Kanara district dis- 
closes the interesting information that. in A,D. 1556 one Tirumala- 
rasa alias Madda Heggade, the chief of Kap, made a grant of land 
in the village of Mailara with the consent of the assembly (nolino- 
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mm), communal and professional guilds (gar^a pana) and sub- 
ordinate officers (samanta) ThusQn the areas where communal 
corporations existed the Adhikari’s power to act independently 
seems to have been limited. Yet he had onerous duties and was 
a high dignitary in the local areas . ) 


Here mention may be made of the Governor of Vijayanagar 
of whom both Paes and Nuniz speak. Gaudaraja, the brother of 
Saluva Timma, was the Governor of the capital.^®* He seems to 
have been a person of some consequence and hence he was able 
to show round the palace and other buildings to Paes and his 
friends. He appears to have had certain military obligations to 
discharge, and hence when Ky?ijadeva Raya led his expedition to 
Raicur, he followed the long with an army consisting of 30,000 
foot, 1,000 horse and 10 elephants.^®® , 

K) 

Another officer or group of officers that enjoyed the ri^t to 
co-operate with the assembly in its work was generally known, as 
ifthe Tanirimdr. It is difficult to say who they were.' In the modern 
fday a class of temple prieSts are known as Taniris in Malabar. 
’But the inscriptions which refer to the Tanirimar as acting with 
the village assembly in its work are largely to be found in the 
Tamil districts, and hence it is not possible that the Malabar Taniris 
could have been meant by the term Tanirimar, Further according 
lo a record at Tiruldsalakkudi in the South Arcot district dated S. 
1459, the temple authorities and the Tanirimar of the village made 
an agreement among themselves about the rehabilitation of 
a village by one Sittama Nayaka,^®® Here if the Tantrir 
mar had anything to do with the temple administration or temple 
service, then it would be difficult to see why an agreement should 
be made between these two sets of people. But the term iantrin 
means also a soldier in which case our Tanirimar can refer to cer- 
tain classes of people from whom men for the military were recruit- 
ed. In the TinneveUy district there are found a few Paqdyan epi- 
graphs which refer to a community of military classes (Padaik- 
kaii.var) whose leaders were .known as da'^danaydkam seyvar. As 
the government epigraphist says “in some cases the big community 
of military classes (perumhad,aiydm) with their ten commands are 
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rnjentioned and are stated to have belonged to the Umtra or maha- 
tantra"^°^ 

But it is difficult to say if the Tanirimar of the Vijayanagar 
days had anything to do with these military groups, for it is im- 
possible that these men could have had much to do with the local 
administration. ^ Tantra also means government in which case we 
can take the term Tantrimar to refer to the-officers of the govern- 
ment in the local areas who controlled the working of the village 
assemblies and lother local organisations. This interpretation 
of the word indicates fully the functions they discharged. J 
It appears that the village assemblies could not by them- < 
selves do a particular thing, but had to get the sanction of 
the government for many of their acts. This put a check on the 
otherwise absolute independence of the local assemblies. Thus 
the naftar and the Tantrimar of Karaippokkunadu made a sarva- 
mdnya gift of land in Karaiyur to the temple of Tiruttuhganai- 
madam Udaiya Mahadeva.i®^ same group of Tanirimdr along 
with the same assembly made another grant of certain taxes on 
lands in Tenkarai Sirukudalur for worship and repairs to the 
temple of Tenkaratturai Nelvay. (Thus these Tantrimd.r appear 
to have been government officers in the local areas J 

Another officer who was variously known as Ndttundyagam ( 
seyvdr or simply (Ndtfunayaklc ar meaning superintendent of a nadu 
was a person of some consequence^ But though he is referred to 
in the inscriptions as an important officer in the nadu, yet we do 
not know much about his exact fu nction s nor are we able to say| 
definitely whether he was ^oyal officer in the nadu or simply an 
influential person iiT the locality vested with certain honorary 
powers by the^vemment) According to a record of A.D. 1346, 
Harihara Odeyar an(i Biikkanna Odeyar granted to Vaiya^an 
Komuppan, the superintendent over the Tekal nadu, Madarai- 
Sanapalli belonging to the same nMu as a kudangai exempt from 
taxes. He was allowed to grow any crop he pleased on all the 
dry and wet lands of the village excluding former gifts, and he was 
entitled to receive all the taxes (specified) in perpetuity.^®® We 
have a few more references to this important dignitary. A record 


107. MJ;.R., 1917 Rej)., para 11 and 1918, Rep., para 43 ; see also K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, The P&‘ij4yav, Kingdom, pp. 238-39. 

108. 261 of 1928-29. 

109. E.C., X, Mr. 39. 
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o£ A.D. 1379 mentions that the Mahasavanidd'h^ti Sonjiaiya 
Nayakar’s son Ahkaya Nayaka was the superintendent over 
Nop^ahguli na^u.^^® 

Gaudike and the Sthalagav4ike were two other offices in 
the local areas.^^^ But it is difficult to understand the difference 
between the two offices unless we assume that ihe^ihalagaiida was 
a higher dignitary and his functions extended over the whole of 
the sthala, while an ordinary Gauda was a smaller dignitary and 
his functions were confined to the village over which he was ap- 
pointedJ (Such offices as these seem to have been conferred on a 
few people for certain se'rvices rendered by them to the govern- 
ment*/ According to an inscription of about A.D. 1533, the Maha- 
nayakacarya Harati Aimangala Tippala Nayakacarya granted to 
Vadda Iratja Bova through Balana Gau^a of Kandahalli a hamlet 
of the Dharmapura sammat a few presents and the Sthalagaiidike 
of the village for having expended 250 gadyanas and erected four 
high towers for the Kandehalli fort.^^® A few years later in 1547 
the same man was given the Sthalagavdike over tlie village of 
Sugur for having constructed four towers to the fort of the place 
at a cost of 200 mrdhasM^ Similarly in A.D. 1634 Kolavanhaffi 
Immadi Rana Baire Gaudaraya gave a Sthalagau^ike to one Gida 
Gauda with the former manya, aya, sva/mya, hapu, hofu and nine 
hamlets.^^* ^t appears that these Gannas could make grants for 
the merit of certain officers^ Thus an epigraph of A,D. 1537 re- 
cords that Cokkaya Gauda of Uliyarahalli made a grant of land 
for the merit of Mahasdvantadhvpati Hebbare Nayaka’s son Bayi- 
caya Nayaka.^^® We also hear of the Nadu gauda whose functions 
however we are unable to make out.^^® |(lt appears that these 
offices could be sold by their respective holders.^”J 


110. E.C., IX, Ht. SO; for a few otiier references see E.C., X, Mb. 190; 
E.C., IX, An. 28 ; M.A.R., 1913-14, para 93. 

111. Dr. Fleet is of opinion that the word Goud® is the Tamillsed form 
of the Sanskrit term Gram&dhya, (J3,B.RA.S., XII, p. 398, fn. 21 ; Jnd. 
Ant, V, p. 344 fn.) 

112. E.C., XI, Hr. 36. 

113. Ibid., Hr. 39. 

114. E.C., XH, Ml. 43. 

115. MA,R., 1913-14, para 111. 
lie. MAR., 1925, No. 5. 

U7. E.C., XI, Cd. 48. 
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, (similarly we hear about a Semhova of a particular village 
and the Senahova of a particular na4t^ Thus the Mahasavantadhi- 
pati Cilcka Kallaya Nayaka and all the farmers of Kadagodi sthala 
made a grant to the Senabova of the Sani kingdom.^^® (^e Nad- 
scuftboua appears to have been in charge of the revenue register 
of the According to a record of A.D. 1589 one Viraiya of 

Hiriyur was the Senabova or accountant of 185 vihages.^^® ^The 
Kam7},ika or Senabova of a larger area seems to have been appoint- 
ed by the king. We are led to infer this from the details contained 
in an inscription which records the bestowal of the office of ac- 
countant on a certain individual by Krspadeva Raya.^®®^ 

(a dignitary who was much in ev|^nce in the Vijayanagar' 
days was the Madhyastha or tho medi^r. He appears to have 
been an influential person in flie local areas, and when any sale of 
land was effected he fixed the price. It is possible that he was 
authorised to do so by the government Thus when one Vittappa 
sold his lands to one Suhgaima, the son of Nara^ivadiva of Belur,/ 
for 30 hon the price was fixed by arbitration. Similarly when 
in A.D. 1406 one Jakkaniia Heggade of Honnahole and a few 
others sold some of their lands to one Nimbarasa the price of the 
lands was fixed by arbitrators.^®® 

(ij*# Mahana^prabhu and the Nadyajaman are two other 
local dignitaries that attract our notice. It appears that what the 
Pattaijasvdmi was in the towns the Mahanddprabhu was in the 
rm’al areas. The Prabhu of a nadu seems to have been at times the 
headman of some village^ Thus one Sahkanna, the headman of 
the Pithamane village, the first in the Kupatur Twenty-six of the 
Nagarakhanda Malunad was the Prabhu of the n&dP^ (Jhe grant 
of these offices lay generally with the king) In 1645 the PrabhuU 
vam of Kollala sime for instance was conferred on Boggavasayya 
by king Sri Ranga Raya.^®* From an epigraph m ihe Bangalore 
district we learn how these headmen {Yajamdns) were remunerat- 
ed. A record of A.D. 1527 records the grant of a field of the sow- 


118. E.C., IX, Ht. 147. 

119. MA.R., 1918, para 113. 

120. Ibid., 1920, para 87. 

121. E.C., Vm, Tl. 134. 

122. E.C., VI, Sg. 20. 

128. E,C., vm, Sb. 265. 

124. M.A.R., 1924, No. 75. 
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ing capacity of half hhanduga to Bayirappa Nayakkan by all Ijhe 
nad gaudas of Vijayapura in consideration of his holding the office 
of Yajaman (headmanship) of the n&iu. (feut we do not know if 
these dignitaries received any other remuneration for their 
services.^^ 

the Tamil inscriptions there appears a dignitary with the 
designation Periyanattuvelari.) We are again at a loss to know 
the exact fimctions he discharged. (Sut we hear of him in con- 
nection with the attesting of documents. This officer put his sig- 
nature to an agreement with the consent of the uraoar of the Tiru- 
vidaiyattam villages in two na4us}^ When the king Bhupati 
Udaiyar was pleased to revive an old grant of certain sources of 
income to the temple of Ponnambalanatha at Tiruveijnamallur in 
the South Arcot district made formerly by the nattar, and gave a 
deed to that effect, it was signed by three' persons: (1) Tirumunai- 
ppadi-nattuvelan, (2) Periyanattuvelan of Magadaimapdala™» and 
(3) Periyanattuvelan of Irung6|appadinadu.^27 "phe government 
epigraphist remarks here : “ These people set their signatures to the 
deed probably in token of consent as the representatives of the 
na^u (district) people who had given the original deed to the tem- 
ple trustees.”^® 

But it appears that the rendering of the term Periyamppu- 
velan into the representative of the nad people is rather strained. 
\yeldn means an agriculturist, and hence this term does not indi- 
cate that he was in any way connected with the district people or 
the assembly, ^ut the name Periyanattuvelan indicates that it 
was the Tamil rendering of the term Mahana dy rahhu. In fact no 
better translation can be suggested, ^us E^'alsoappears to have 
been a local dignitary of some consequence. yBut it is not possible 
to say anything with certainty about the nature of the functions 
many of these local dignitaries discharged. The evidence at our 
disposal is still too scanty to be of any help to solve many of these 
questions.^ 


125. ilfA.R., 1925, No. 5. 

126. T.TD.I., No. 201. 

127. MJlJi., 1922, Rep., para 44, 
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SOCEBTy 


Section I 

Castes and Communities in the Empire 

'The vast empi re of Vijayanagar was composed of a large n tiin- 
ber of coitunTroities and social group s, l^e traditional fouFrastes 
ha^ each rmiltiplied into various sub-castes and communities, many 
of them quarrelling among themselves for particular rights and 
privileges often customary in nature,^' 




The establishment of a strong central government at the capi- 
tal and the rigid control it exercised even over the outlying parts 
of the empire resulted in the appointment of special officers or 
agents over those areas. The Vijayanagar sovereigns appointed 
Karnataka and Telugu generals as the viceroys of provinces and 
rulers of districts ; and they took with them a large retinue even 
to the distant parts of the empire. As observed earlier such coloni- 
sation of the provinces by a particular community made for im- 
portant changes in the community itself and in the localities con- 
cerned. Linguistic differences also played a prominent part in this 


development. 


.V. 


/ 


The caste of a particular individual came to be generally deter- 
mined by his calling, though the calling might with equal truth be 
said to depend on the community to which he belonged. Thus 
there were^in the Vijayanagar empire as many castes as there were 
prqfessions. )Even so, certain communities were divided into minor 
sects. For example the artisans were divided into five classes each^ 
pursuing a particular profession^ 

As orthodox Hindus themselves and as followers of an orthodox 
Hindu tradition, the Vijayanagar kings felt it their duty to protect 
the institution of caste or varp^sramadharma especially in view of j 
the Muhammadan invasions. The sovereigns and their subjects 
felt that a tightening of the bond of union among themselves was 
quite essential for preserving their religion, for, according to them, 
the caste system was inextricably interwoven with religion. ‘The 
anxiety of the rulers of Vijayanagar to maintain the social solidarity 
of the Hindus is clearly seen in the titles they assumed, such as : 
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The supporter of the four castes and orders/ protector of the 
VanriasrctmaclJiama/ upholder of the duties of all castes/ etc. Sihee 
the four castes had become divided into a large number of sub- 
castes and communities, and since all of them were protected by 
the State, some of the Vijayanagar kings took the litlo of ‘the pro- 
tector of all the castes in the empire.’* The interest of the kings 
I in maintaining the social solidarity of the four castes is seen in 
I the concluding verses of the Jamhavatl-kalyd7!,am of Kp§^deva 
Raya where the royal poet says : 

Dharmam padacatu^layena kytavat sthairyam samSlam 
batam 

Caturvarpyam upaitu karma satatam svasvadhi-ka^o- 
j citam I 

^§ak§madiharana,yakasya krpaya saptarnavimadhyagam 
^ak$an gamiha Kr^parayanrpatir jiyat sahasram samab ||^ 

'firabmatts ; 

} ^As in ancient India, so in the Vijayan agar days,* the most r es- 
/pecfed memhe^n .qociet.vjKas. the Bra hman'^ .A lmost every foreign 
I traveller'lvEb visited the Vijayanag ar court was s U-gcdc-jaifeAha-reg- 
pect the^raiunanuuwmiriandsd and 'the simplelifo he led./ Abdur 
Razak remarks; “The Brahmans are hold by him (Deva Raya II) 
in higher estimation than aU other men.”® Pa es says that Krsna - 
deva ; ^ya paid much honour an d held the Brahmans in great 
favour.? Kp^nadeva Raya loo says: ‘"Charity is tor the protection 
of the Doijos.”® The Brahmans enjoyed certain special privileges ; 
I and they were not liable to be put to death whatever crime they 
committed.® Hence it is, according to the story of Nuniz, Kr§pa- 
deva Raya did not put to death Sajuva Timma for his alleged 
murder of Tirumala.^® 


1. E. I., Ill, p. 125. 

2. B.C., Vni, Tl, U. 

3. E.C., VI, Kp. 32. 

4. EjC.. Vm, Tl. 14. 

5. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 143. 

6. Elliot, op. cit., IV, p. 105. 

7. SeweU, (^. cit, p. 246; for the observation of Naniz see ibid., p. 390. 

8. Amukfo,, canto IV, v. 276. 

9. Barbosa, I, p, 217. 

10. Sewell, op. cit, p. 361, 
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Though members of the sacerdotal class, th g Brahm g nB . 
found in alm ost every walk of life . A few of them warp pyioBf c . 
and wer e aUached to temp les, Speaking about them Paes says: 
“Those who have ct^ge^ the temples are learned men, and eat 
nothing which suffers death.”^i So me were owners of sstatss .andi 
lived upon the fruits which they got from their lands.^® A few 
others to ok to trade and settled down as merchants, w hile stUl 
others remained as the inmates of monasteries~which possessed 
good reventtes;^^ 1 The latter spent a largiT part of their time in 
seftbds stddy’ahd contemplation. 

Though many of them led such peaceful lives, some were active 
pdliticig es, administrators and generals, ‘^ e history of the em- 
pire is full of instances to_show that there was a line of efificient 
BrahmahlBtfnfetem largely guided the destinies ‘ol The" vast" 
empire, ‘^adhava and Sayana were Brahmans who were able 
ministers imder Bukka I and Harihara II. “Vira Vasanta Madhava 
who extended the empire in the West up to Goa was a Brahman.*' 
Dtning the days of Deva Raya I and Deva Raya II the Brahmans 
retained their unique place in society ; among them men- 
tion may be made of Viithappa U^aiyar and Annamaradhya. "^^d 
dxiring the days of Krgpadeva Raya we see a large number of able 
Brahmans occupying positions of importance in the state. A few 
of them that deserve mention here are Saluva Timma, Nadeijdla 
Gopa Mantri, S§Jwa Govinda Raja, Rayasam Ko:pdainarasu, Tim- 
marasu, Ayyapparasu, Kara^^ika Mahgarasayya, Bacarasayya, 
Kara^ika Laksminaraypa, and Sajuva Narasihgaraya Dannayaka 
alias Sellappa. 

This is well borne out by the testimony of Van Liaschot en 
who writes about the Brahmans thus: “The Brahmans are the 
honestest and most esteemed Nation among the Indian Heathens ; 
for they doe alwaies serve in the chiefest places about the King 
as Receivers, Stewards, Ambassado rs and su ch like Offices, (^ley 
are of great authority ^ong ttie Indian people, for that the I^ g 
doth^ jBffli'ing viiCEburTheir counsell and consent .”lj’ \^ese Brah- 
mans were called the Niyogis in the Telugu districts.) 


11. Ibid,, p. 245 ; see also Barbosa, I, p. 217. 

12. Sewdl, op. cit,, p. 245. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 255-6, 
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Krajadeva Raya has certain interesting observations to rng b p 
on why a Brahman should be appointed to such places o£ impor- 
-tance in the state. He says: “ Because a Brahman would stand to his 
post even in times of danger and would continue in service though 
reduced to becoming a subordinate to a K§atriya or a Sudra, it is 
always advisable for a king to take Brahmans as his officers.”^® In 
another place he says: “ That king can lay his hand on his breast 
and sleep peacefully who appoints as masters of his fortresses such 
Bra hm a n s as are attached to himself, are learned in many sciences 
and arts, are followers of Dharma, are heroic and have been in his 
service since before his time, who make arrangements for storing 
in those fortresses tigers’ cheese (pulijunnu ?) and other (rare) 

articles to last for a generation who increase his treasures by 

multiplsnng his income and lessening expenditure, and by seeing 

that the people are without trouble who see that neither he 

nor hi^ubjects suffer and who give trouble only to his enemies."^® 
■ Thu^l&pgnj adeva Raya insists upon the Brahmans being appointed 
I to important governmental positions! Sometimes the Rdjagurus 
followed the kings on their expeditions. Thus Vyasa Raya went 
to the south along with Sa|uva Narasimha.^'^ The evidence of 
epigraphy also shows how the Brahmans led contingents of the army 
to the battlefield. Thus one Apatsahayan of Tirukkadiyfir took 
part in the Raicur campaign of Ky^nadiva Raya.^® The Brahmans 
maintained their high position and status in the social polity in 
the later period of Vijayanagar history also. A large number of 
grants were made to them and the ruling sovereigns paid them 
great respect. 

The Mahisura Nampati Vijaya, a manuscript work ’of the 
seventeenth century, however, describes Rama Raja as having 
had anti-Brahmanical tendencies. The work states : 

Jamatabhun mahipalah Rama Raya iti smrtah 1 
Sa kamavasamapannab nityam d 3 mteca nif^itab 1 1 
Brahmananam gurupamca nityam apriyam alanotlP® 


15. Am/uMa., canto IV, v. 217. 

18. Ibid, canto IV, v. 261. 

17. Vyasayogicaritram, Intro,, xci-xcv, 40, of Som^patha referred to by 
Saletore, op. cit., H, p. 126. 

18. 47 of 1906 ; Rep., 1907, para 59. 

19. M.AR., 1907, para 53. 
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Blit such an estimate of Rama Raja seems to be exaggerated, for 
neither the contemporary inscriptions nor the literature and the 
chronicles of the period say ansrthing about his anti-Brahmanical 
tendencies. The work is of a later date and hence not very reliable 
for a picture of Rama Raja. Further llie author of the work ap- 
pears to have been a Madhva disappointed in his expectations, 
and at the fact that Govinda Deaka was replaced by Tatacarya in 
the exalted position of being the guru of the king. Obviously the 
author of the work was a partisan and wanted to paint Rama Raja 
in black colours on account of his preference to Tatacarya. 

Vemana, a poet of the seventeenth century, 2 ® says: “If a Tnan 
still has in his heart the principles of a paraiar and yet scorns 
paraiars how should he become twice-bom while devoid of every 
good quality? There is no greater sin than that of falsehood: 
this is an abomination perpetually in the mouth : what vagabonds 
are several who call themselves twice-born? The lords of the 
earth (i.e.. Brahmans) say ‘ We are pure ; we are learned in the 
scriptures ; ’ they scorn all who are in their natural state. Truly 
the poorest palmer is better than such boasters.”2i But it must be 
noted that Vemana being a moralist and reformer had scant 
regard for the institution of caste and the position the Brahmans 
held in the society. Hence it is doubtful if his testimony can be 
taken to reflect the general view of his time. 

The Brahmans genera lly led very simple and pious lives in 
their villages, st uaymg the Vedas and Sastras, discussing abstru se 
phil jBSophicai subjects, and performing the daily rites the Brahmans 
WQite expected to d^ About their dress, Linschoten says: "T^y 
g ^e naked, sa v^g bnl^ that they have a cloth bound about jSeir 
mi dges to hide their privie members. They weare sometimes when 
they go abroad, a thinne cotton liimen Gowne called cabaia lightly 
cast over their shoulders, and hanging down the grounds like 

some other Indians Upon their heads they wear a white 

cloth, wound twice or thrice about, therewith to hide their haire, 
which they never cut off, but weare it long and turned up as the 
women do.”22 The foreign travellers were also struck by the 


20. See The Verses of Vemono, translated by Brown, Preface, p. lii. 

21. Ibid., Bfc. Ill, w. 164-166, pp. 170-171. In another place he says: 
"After going through his studies and attaining consummate wisdom, after 
making nothing of divinity, the moment he (the Brahman) sees a fair woman 
he forgets all his sanctity.” (Ibid., v. 270, p. 200) . 

22. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 255-256, 
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sacred tibread worn by the Brahmans and llie ashes of “kovfes 
excrements” with which they used “to dawbe their forehead and 
nose.”®® They wore also ear ornaments. 

But certain traits in the character of some Brahmans evoked 
the resentment of the foreign travellers. Barbosa for instance says 
that they were great eaters and never worke d except to 
eat well. '""He observes: “They will start at once on a'iix^days’ 
Journey only to get a good meal.®® Nuniz too r emarks as 
follows: “ The, king alw a ys gives large sums in charity: in tbe 
palace there are always two or tEree thousand Brahmans wh o are 
li li~pfia^, and to-whom the King com mands to give algiS.r'TPEese 
Brahman priests are very despicable menTthey always have much 
money and are so insolent that evmiby using blows the guards of 
the door cannot hold them in check.”®® Though instances are not 
wanting to shoAv that the Brahmans served the state as admini- 
strators and generals, a large majority of them led peaceful and 
'’contented lives and hence Paes remarks that “ they have little 
stomach for the use of arms.”®’ 

^he Vipravinodins : 

A marked feature of the social history of the l&ter Vijayanagar 
period is the rise of a social consciousness among the different 
communities of the empire* It was a period when attempts were 
made by them for the evolution of social solidarity among them- 
selves. Each commtinity clamoured for certain special privileges 
and honours which were to mark it off from the others. 

One such attempt was made by a class who were known as 
. the Vipravinodin^ Brown thinks that they were a class of Brah- 
man jugglers. But H. Krishna Sastri points out that they were 
in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts no longer Brahmans but 
Sudras, a phenomenon which he attributes to the demoralising 
■^effect of their occupation.®® They were so widespread in the empire 
that an epigraph mentions them as living in Vidyan^gara, Bedakota, 


23. Gasparo Balbi, Purchas, His Pilgrim, p. 148. 

24. Twenty or twenty-four miles, Ramusio ; eight leagues, Spanish. 

25. Barbosa, I, p. 217. 

26. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 379-80. 

» 27. Ibid., p. 280. 

28. 1918, para 60. See N. Venkataramanayya, Studies in the 

History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayamgara, for yet another view of their 
origin and spread in the Vijayanagar empire. 
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Kataka and Dravi^a desa.® A few of the inscriptions relating to 
them belong to the sixteenth century. In A.D. 1554-5 certain 
Vipravinodins undertook to perform the Karlilcapuja of the God 
Hanumanta in the village of Ranganahaju.®® Two years later a 
few of them made a grant of their income from the village of 
Cinahoturu for the DhanurmdsS' worship of the God Cennakesava 
in the same village. In 1556-57 a few of them belonging to 
various Vakhas and siLtras made a gift of taxes to the MahSjaTias 
of Cauluru.®® It is curious that all these inscriptions should be- 
long to the second half of the sixteenth century. But it is rea- 
sonable to assume that there was then some sort of a social upheaval 
for the betterment of a few classes in the social scale and among 
them the VipravinSdins were one. 


Artisans: 

(The ne: 
Pdncdlas or 




-commimity that attracts our notice is that of the 
the_axtaaans» It comprised the black-smiths, gold- 


smiths, brass-smiths, carpente rs and idol makers. /An inscr iption 
of the tmie of'Deva Raya“rstates that there were seventy-four/ 
di visioni among the Pamcd la a.^ Its members were otten hghting tor 
ce kain rialit^ and privileges, fc g A.D. 1525-26 one disputes 

between the gold-^piiths andtne black-smiths was decided at Attur 
in the Ramnad district and lands were assigned to them.®^ Simi- 
liirly when in A.D. 1555 a quarrel arose between the cultivators 
and the Pdncalas, it was decided by the Vedanti Eama R^'ayapa, 
the 88 Sri Vaisnava Brahmans, Banadarasayya, the agent of 
Rama Raja Tirumala Raja 3 ^a, and Senaba Setti, the agent for the 
affairs of Ramappayya. According to the decision the southern 
street of Belur was fixed for the Pdncdlas, stones were put up at 
the four boundaries (specified) within which they were allowed 
to erect rows of houses, carry on their caste observances and make 
jewellery, enjoying in the temple of Cennigaraya the same privi- 
leges and positions as were granted to the PMccilas at the car 


29. 694 of 1917. 

30. 402 of 1920. 

31. 403 of 1920. 

32. 58B of 1912 ; for a grant to a templafor the merit of the Vipravinodins 
see 97 of 1912 and 395 of 1920. 

33. 804 of 1917; the record is dated S. 100303. Hevilambi. The date is 
obviously undependable. 


34. 44 of 1916. 
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festival in Vidyanagara. This decision was based on a previous 
one made by Rama Rajayya Tirumala Rajayya.®® 

/ai a particular lime the quarrels between them assumed such 
serious magnitude, that they separated from each other with the 
help of a piece of social legislati<jjir The two inscriptions which 
refer to such a quarrel and its settiement at Kalladaikuricci in the 
Tinnevelly district in the first quarter of the seventeenth century 
“register a royal writ granted by Virappa Nayaka of Madura to 
the five sub-sects of the artisan community facilitating their separa- 
tion from each other and the consequent dismemberment of the 
community. The reasons for this separation are not slated .... 
The order does not seem to have proceeded from the king himself, 
but to have been the result of the initiative taken by the sub-sects 

themselves The writ was a privilege granted in the presence 

of Udankuttam anainjan or Udanlcuttam Padagananainjan Kula- 
Sekharan A^ari who was evidently the leader of the Ka'iymala com- 
munity.”^® The temple authorities at Brahmadesam also declared 
Ihe same for the benefit of their subordinates. 

^n inte resting aspect o f tho social history of the Vijayanagar 
perio d lies in the fact that the various social gro ups in the gmpire 
vied with one, a nother for gettin g ceriain snntal n r uril oga B. and 
honours in publjg festivals and in temples. The a rtisans were 
no exception to It^rTnXD. Ib'/il Venkatapp a W ayudu, the Secre- 
-tHry -(nmdvokarta) f of Velugoli Timmappa Nayaningaru, the agent 
of Sri Ranga Raya, made certain arrangements for diowing respect 
during the festival days of Pa]likopdan^tha of Nellore to the 
PaUccLhanas (the five classes of artisans) who came in the c ar a s 
at Ttcupati; and to the observance of “this etiquette the ^thahr 
Imrwijiams, fcapus, set^is, and Paka Reddis (Reddls of Pakanadu) 
were made to agree.®'^ According to a record in the Udayagiri taluk 
Timma Raju, son of Rama Raju Konetayya deva, built a gopura 
and mantapa to God Raghxmayaltalu. The inscription also records 
that when the car was passing along the streets, with the naftuvas 
and servants inside the car, a member of the PS/neahajiipis wear- 
ing a cloth round the .head and another loosely round the waist 
and having only a sandal mark between the eye-brows and not 
chewing betel, should go round in front of the car with a chisel, 


35. E.C., V, BI. 5. 

36. 309 and 378 of 1916 ; Rep., 1917, para 55, 

37. Nel. Ins., II, Nl. 54. 
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a mallet, a nail and a sickle in 'his hands, and it also states that 
that formality was to be observed without failure.®® 

In the cyclic year Ahgirasa, during the time of Sri Rangadeva 
Maharaya (1632-33 ?), the mppar of the village of Tiruvamattur 
in the South Arcot district gave an undertaking to the raja/caryo- 
bhan^ra that the artisan communities {Kaxtmalar) carpenters, 
black-smiths and gold-smiths of the several villages in the northern 
parru (ward) woxild no more be treated ill, or deprived of their 
privileges, that the rights and privileges similar to those enjoyed 
by their classes in Pa^aivldu, Senji, TiruvaijJiamalai and Kahci-. 
puram would be accorded to them, and that, if they should violate | 
the promise, they would pay a fine of twelve pon and suffer the 
twelve ‘disgraces’ (kurrams) in consequence.®® There were, however, 
a few other places where the artisans enjoyed certain privileges over 
and above what their brethren enjoyed elsewhere. Hence 
the naftamr of Idaiyarruparru, Sirrihgur parru and I^aiyaru, who 
were represented by their respective ohiets Kohgarayar, Nayinar 
Kacciya Rayar and Kop^atnanayakkar, gave an undertaking to 
the king through Kysnama NIyakkar and Rayasam Tirumalaiyan 
that they would withdraw from the Kanmdlas certain social pri- 
vileges such as the use of Pdvadai and Parivaitam hitherto enjoy- 
ed by them, and thus place them on the same status as their bre- 
thren at Padaivi^u, Senji and Tiruvanpamalai?^ 

.^aikhdlas : 

C nie Kaikkolas were another influential coimmmity in th e 
Vijayanagar empire. They lived generally roimct the te mple n re- 
cinc^rsnd Itrg^tiears that they had separate streetg/An inscription 
for' instance at IViadambkkEam mentions the street of the Kaik- 
kojas.^® v^e have seen how the KaikkS las had some voice in the 
temple administration and in tSe' levy of the local taxes, 
VTi^vers they carried on their_ industry; on a small scale. As the 
artisans, the Kaikkolas also clamoured for certain social privileges. 
The , Kaikkolas of Kanoipuram and Virincipuram enjoyed the 
privilege of using jiandtt (palanquin) andjangu (conch). In A.D. 
1485-86^the same privileges were extended to the Kaikkojas 


38. Ibid., ni, U<3. 20; M.E.R., 204 of 1892; V.R., Nl. 771. 

39. 65 of 1922 ; Rep., 1922, para 54. 

39a. 293 of 1928-29 ; Rep., para 66. 

40. 319 of 1911, 
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of Valudilambattu raiya by Aramaiatta Nayinar in conaultalion with 
Kohgarayar, Kahgarayar and Kaccirayar.^'- It seoms that a little 
before these privileges were granted to the Kaikholas of Vdudi- 
lambattu rajya) the Kaikkolas of Kahci were granted similar 
privileges in response to their representation to Aramajatta Nayi- 
ear.^ In 1503-04 the privileges of having and sangu 

‘on all good and bad occasions’^ were extended to the Kaikkolas 
of the three villages of Tribhuvanamahadevipairu, Na^uvu- 
karai parru and Nenmaliparru as the weavers of the country 
situated on the bank of the Pepnai river were privileged to have. 
The inscription which records this further specifies that those who 
objected to this right were to undergo the punishment fixed for it in 
an inscription engraved at SelinganaUur.^*^ Similarly during the time 
of Surappa Nayaka, the agent of Sadasiva in the TLruvadi rajya, 
the Ilaivaniyar agreed to accord the same privileges and rights to the 
Kaikkolas of the place as were in vogue according to a previous 
stone inscription which had been effaced by some person.*® 

Barbers : 

H In the latter half of the sixteenth century the community of 
barb ers received certain special privileges a t the hands of 
' /ihe State . The exact reasons why the barbers were the objects 
of special favou^rom SadaSiva aild‘his“iirinfeter are not’ known. 
lAn epigraph of 1545 states that Rama Raja Odey&r being pleased 
/with the barber Kondoja exempted the barbers of the country 
' (Tumkur district) from certain taxes. *® Another epigraph of 
1547-48 states that Timmoja Kopdoja Bhadri of (the town 
of) Badavi having propitiated the king, that ruler (Sadasiva) 


41. 162 of -1918 ; 473 of 1921 ; 291 5 1928-29 ; Rep., 1929, para 62. 

42. 422 of 1925 ; the date given here is evidently vrrong. The epigraph h 
dated S. 1409 Visvavasu, Sidiha. The other two inscriptions already re- 
ferred to state Visvavasu was current in S. 1407. Further according to 473 
of 1921 and 291 of 1928-29 the Kaikkolas of Valudilambattu rajya were given 

‘ the privileges which had been granted to those of KaneSpuram and Virinci- 
puram. This woiQd show that the grant of privileges to the Kaikkolas of 
KaficI must have been earlier. Hence the date of the inscription is misleading. 

43. The phrase ‘ on good and bad occasions ’ indicates that the communi- 
ties had the right of exercising these privileges only on ceremonial occaidons, 
auspicious or otherwise. 

44. 868 of 1917 ; Rep., 1918, para 70. 

45. 41 of 1922. The Ralvapiyars are a caste whose sole occupation is ihe 
cultivation of the hetdi creeper and selling of its leaves. 

46. E.C., Xn, Tp. 126. 
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“in connection with a request they had made”, granted them a 
tax as a mmya.^'’ But another inscription of A.D. 1555 says that 
Timmoja Kondoja made application to Rama Rajayya who in turn 
applied to Sadasiva, and he remitted to him and his family certain 
taxes within the four boundaries of his kingdom.*® *The Telugu 
poet Rudrayya says in his Nirankusoxmkhyanam that he secured an 
interview with SadaMva through the influence of Kopdbju, a 
favourite barber of the king, who was instrumental in obtaining 
remission of the taxes imposed on them.*® In such a remission 
were included, forced labour, fixed rent, land rent, mahanammi 
torches, hirada, etc.®®^/ 

Dombaras ; 

The Dombara s.were a community of people who were generally 
qpmbab; . Forei^ travellers like Abdur Razak ana Liinschoten 
have left some account of them, ‘^ey largely^ used.jLamejsnakes 
for earning monej^ They knew witchc raft and soothsaying "TEe 
Persian “fraveller describes how these acrobats played on bars and 
used domesticated elephants in their work. fPhey g ave great en - 
tertainment to the common people and nobles gathered at the 


47. I.A., X, p. 65. 

48. E.C., XI. Mk. 6. 

49. 1926., fiep., para 43. 

50. E.C. XI, Mk. 6. A large numljer of epigraphs refer to these remissions; 
E.C., VI, Tfc. 13; Wei. Ins., II, Kn. 20; E.C., XI, Hk. 110; 318 of 1905; 472 
and 514 of 1906 ; 218 of 1913 ; 475 of 1915 ; 354 of 1920 ; 352 of 1926, etc. As 
remarked earlier the cause for such remissions is hard to find. It is generally 
said that Hama Baja was very much pleased with the barber Kondoja for his 
skill in shaving the chin. (H. Krishna Sastri, A,S.R., 1908-09, p. 198, fn, 5) . 
Saletore, however, tries to give an explanation ior the special predilection 
the king and the minister had for the barbers. He suggests that they might 
have helped in putting down the power and Influence of the Kununbars in 
the Karnataka districts, and to support his contention he remarks that “the 
inscriptions dealing with the remissions centre round Badami, and extend 
over a region which cover the Kaladgi, Chitaldroog and Tumkur districts." 
But as we have seen taxes were remitted in favour of the barbers of many 
Tamil and Telugu districts as well. Such liberal remissions might have been 
made in their case also on the ground of their belonging to the same commu- 
nity. Saletore takes care to add; "future research may enable us to know 
the exact circumstances and the occasion which ushered in the barkers in the 
story of the Kurumbars.” (Soa, and Pol. Life, Vol. II, pp. 47 and 48, fn. 1.) 

V.A.-32 * ^ . 
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capital for the Malidnavami festival.^^ Their houses were very 
'small and low covered with-straw, and .were , without windows. 
They contained mats of straw, fig leaves and earthen pots for cook- 
ing purposes. These acrobats sometimes agreed together and 
made certain grants to templesl( According to an inscription of 

S. 1451, two members of the Dombara caste granted to the temple of 
Tiruvengalanatha the money which they had been getting every 
year as donation (tydgam) from the villages. The members of the 
caste also made an agreement that they would not exhibit their 
performances in the villages.® 




Hand and Left Hand Castes : 

// Many of the commu nities in the empire were divided into two 
groups known as the VaZangni and the Idangai groups (jr_^^ 
h and "ahd'Xeft hand dass^^ J A few inscriptio n state that, ganli 
group cQ iisiafed-of-ahnajyre ^ such^suE-sect^ Though vre get • 
the number of sects of eadTgr^p, we do ncrtTHnow exactly what 
the ninety-eight sects were.(lsut side ‘By side with these, 
there is reference to groups of eighteen professional caStes. Per- 
haps the ninety-eight sects were the sub-divisions of these eighteen 
castes..|(^uchanan, who visited Mysore towards the close of the 
.eighteen^ century, fotmd the -following castes to have constituted 
the Left hand and Right hand classes. 


Left hand classes : 

1. Pancala. 

2. Bericetty merchants. 

3. Devafiga — a class of weavers. 

4. Heganigaru — ^those who use two oxen in the mill. 

5. Paliwanlu— two tribes of cultivators who are not of 
Karnataka origin. 

6. Bayidaru— hunters. 

7. Madigaru— tanners or shoe makers. 


The Pancalas conmianded the whole party; and the Madigaru 
' were the most active combatants in all disputes among the two 
divisions. 


51. For a detailed accotint of ihelr feats see Elliot, Hist of IncL, IV, 
pp. 118-19 ; and Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 247-48. 

52. SOS'* of 1926 ; Rep., 1926, para 41. 
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Right hand classes: 

1. Ba^iajigaru of many trades. 

2. Wodigaru — cultivators of the Sudra caste and of 
Karnataka extraction. 

3. Jotiphana — oilmakers who use one hull in mill , 

4. Rangaru— Calico printers and tailors. 

5. Ladaru. 

6. Gujarati.-..^ 

f 

(The question of the origin of these two groups has engaged 
the attention of many scholars, but no definite answer has been 
given to this interesting question. The difficulty of the problem 
is due to the fact that in each group there are found mem- 
bers of different castes, occupations, professions and trades, and 
curiously enough the Brahmans and a few other communities who 
can be brought under the K§atriya and Vai^ya. castes kept them- 
selves away from the pale of these two groups^ To add to these 

with regard to their origin. 

the intercourse with foreign nations - 
in the habits of a section of the people 
of South India on account o4»whiQlfthe landed proprietors who 
were generally conservative, had a dislike for them. Such social 
dissensions brought about the ' yalangs.i and liama.i clas ses, “the 
former including the whole of\()he ag ricultural tribes, who 
endeavour under a different order of things, to maintain their 
ancient pre-eminence, the latter i ncluding c hiefly the trading an d 
TnnTmfnrtiTring trihpg,_nrhn endeavouT, and in modern days gener- 
alTy with success, to evade it.”®^ D r. Gustav Onner t m of opinio n 
that it was t he groiiping of the i ndustrialists versus the ag ricultur- 
ists, the former under the Jain s, th e latter under the Brahmans ,®^ 
thoughTET totter themselves kept-aloof from th ese classes. ) 

M. Srinivasa Ayyangar gives a few more theories. He think^. 
that the division of the society into these two groups was due I 
either to the desire of the lower orders to rise in the Social scale ^ 
or the antipathy between the Jains and the Brahmans.®^ But 


there are different traditions 



W, EUis-J hinka that 
had brought certain changes 


53. T. W. Ellis, Kuxal, p. 44, quoted in the Madras Journal of Lit. and 
Set., 1887-88; Org. Inhabitants of Bharatavarsha, pp. 85#. 

54. Ibid., p. 90. 

55. Tamil Studies, pp. 78, 92, 108; for the views of Dr. L. D. Barnett 
see E.I., XV, p. 81, 
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though these considerations would have contributed a little to the 
division of the people into two groups, it was the question of cer- 
tain privileges en joyed fln-cprtain Roriin-rft11giQua.,aQgasions Yfhich 
werT largely r esponsibl e for thpir finarvols, Speaking about the 
occasions when" they quarrelled among themselves Abbe Dubois 
remarks : “ Perhaps the sole cause of the contest is the right to 
wear slippers or to ride through the streets in a palanquin, or on 
horseback during marriage festivals. Sometimes, it is the privi- 
lege of being escorted on certain occasions by armed retainers, 
sometimes that of having a trumpet sounded in front of a pro- 
cession, or of being accompanied by native musicians, at public 
ceremonies. Perhaps it is simply the particular kind of musical 
instrument suitable for such occasions that is in dispute ; or it may 
be the right of carrying flags of certain coloims or of certain de- 
vices during these ceremonies.”®® 


V^e Valangai and Ida -hgai classes living near Pondicherry 
quarrelled among themsdves for certain privileges like the use of 
iavalalckali, white umbrella, whi te ho rse an d the five ^embus.®'' 
Similarly the I^ngai and Valangai Ka^ai gives"lln“iHreresting 
legend of the quarrels between them for certain social privileges 
like the right of the usage of a gapi^a banner, and how they were 
settled.®®, / 


56. Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, I, p, 26. 

57. Wilson, Mac. Coll., p. 428. Account o£ the Idahgai and Valahgai 
Caste people, Taylor, Tamil Local Tracts. 

58. Taylor, Cat. Rais., Ill, p. 7. “This relates to. the great dispute bet- 
ween the Vaisnava Brahmans with their followers who have the epithet 
right-hand, and Saiva Brahmans, with their followers termed left-hand. The 
dispute is stated to have arisen from the usage of a Garuda banner, or flag 
bearing the eagle or kite of Vis^u as a dStrice. The right of bearing this 
banner and the question to which of the two classes it belonged created so 
hot a dispute that the matter was referred in arbitration to Vickrama-Cola 

deva Perumal That prince caused the old copper plate records at 

Conjeevaram to be disinterred and examined and legal authorities to be con- 
stdted. As a consequence the claim of the iSaiva to the garuda banner 
was admitted ; but another result was the more accurate distinction and de- 
finition of what rights and privileges were proper to the two classes; and 
what were not so. The book further contains an enumeration of the dasses 
or castes into which the two lines of Vai^pavas and Saivas became divided; 
and of the Paraiars and others who range under the right-hand classes. 
These castes, on both sides, are ■ stated to be ninety-eight. The sub- 
divisbns are those of persons havhlg castes ; that is, not Paraiars." 
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In the Vijayanagar days, also, these groups quarrelled among 
themselves very often, and according to an inscription of 1383-84 
one of such quarrels lasted for four ypars-Sa An incomplete record 
at Malayampattu in the North Arcot district records the settlement 
of a quarrel between the Idwhgan. and Valangai sects in which there 
was loss of life on both sides.®“ In A.D. 1438-39 the people of a» 
certain locality made an agreement among themselves that if the' 
members of either the 'Valangai or Idangai class caused any dis- 
turbance or fought with each other during public festivals, “the said 
persons must be killed, on Ihe spot, with spears, without cere- 
mony Feelings between the two classes were so bitter that in 
A,D. 1440-41 an agreement was made as regards the social conduct 
among the Valangai and Idangai classes of two of the eighteen sub- 
divisions residing around Iruhgojapan^valanadu on the northern 
bank of the Kaveri.®® 

They appear to have been liable to the payment of a commu- 
nal tax. Thus we get reference to the I^angaivari,^^ /Jhe corpd^ 
rate activity of these groups led them to form constitutional asso- 
ciations among themselves and deal with the government as anM 
organised body. They fixed the amount of taxes they would pay j 
to the government, and at one time even went to the extent of * 
deciding to inflict corporal punishment on the Brahmans and tax- 
collectors who demanded more than what they had decided to pay,®*J 

As said above the occupation by the Telugu and the Kanarese 
people of the Tamil country led to the rise of certain social prob- 
lems. Their colonisation of Tamil India told hard on the social 
status of the original inhabitants; for since they followed their 
masters and settled down there with them they commani^d a higher 
social status as conquerors over the Tamil people. -Jfl. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar suggests that this contributed to the old inhabitants giv- 
ing up their original occupation and taking up menial work, 
and cites the instance of the Senmans who on the advent of the 


59. 422 of 1905. 

60, 185 of 1921. 

61. Taylor, Cat. Rais., HI, p. 305. 

62. 253 of 1926. 

63, 4 of 1906 ; 215 of 1910. 

64, 92 of 1918 ; see also 59 of 1914, etc. For further particulars about 
the two classes see an, article by C. S. Srinivasaohari in the Q.I.A.H.R.S,, 
TV, pp. 77-85; Richards, Salem Gazetteer, Pt. I, p. 125, fn. 2; Oppert, Or. 
Jnh. of Bharatavarsha, p. 90, fn. 59. 
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newcomers appear to have given up their profession of leather 
working and taken to menial service.®^ 

^oi pyms : 

The first among such colonists that deserves some examination 
• are the Tottiyans or Kambalattars.''^riginally shepherds they be- 
came petty poligars in the south.®® Polyand ry, a nd po st- puber ty mar- 
riages prevailed among them ; and very often the bridegroom was 
young^TEiirTEe'Tifiae. Female morality was very loose 
among them, and in fact a woman was allowed to have marital 
relations with the father or other male relations of her husband. Di- 
vorce and remarriage of widows and in certain cases satl were also 
allowect) The Toftiyans were generally Vai§3javas but their patron 
deities were J a kk ann a and Bommakka who committed sa&P 


(The Tottiyans had their own communal organisation.^ In 
about A.D. 1369 the Tottiyans of Pulliyur na^ decided that he 
who did not pay a particular contribution was to be an outcaste 
“ from the nadu, the assembly, pancafam, the posai and the eighteen 

Another^ group of people who colonised the south were 
the Soura?tras.- 0nieir original habitat was probably Guiarat.7rhey 
seem to have migrated to the south during the Vijayanagar times. 
(They were the suppliers of cloth in the Peninsula. They lived 
at Vijayanagar for a fairly long time, and when that empire ex- 
panded to the south, they also moved down and settled round 
Madura. [Largely dependent on royal patronage and being able 
\to supply fine clothing for the nobility, they soon became a 
nourishing community in South I^dia pursuing their industrial 
' activity. They, like the members of many other communities, 
' tried to rise in the social scale. They assumed Brahman caste 
names, and spread certain legends to show how having been 
originally Brahmans they had degenerated.’ They had quarrels 


65. Tamil Studies, p. 85. 

66. Nelson calls the immigrants Vadugas and divides them into Kavarers, 
Gollas, Red(iis, Kammavars, and Tottiyans or Kambalars of whom the last 
three were agricultural— Madwro Mamial, Pt. II, p. 80. 

67. See Ind. Ant,, 1915, pp, 135-7 for an accovint of them by V. Ranga- 
chary; see also Thurston, Castes and Tribes, VII, pp. 183-197, 

08. E.C., IX, Ht. 103(a). 
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with the Brahmans with regard to certain social rights, and at 
times the state was forced to interfere in ther^ instance, in 
the regency of Mahganuna}. “ei^teen of the members of lihe 
S ouragtra community were arrested by the Governor of Madina 
for performing the Brahmanical ceremony of tJpafcama or 
renewal of the sacr ed th read. The q^e^ convened a meeting ol 
those learned in the Sasiras to invesU^te the Pattunulkarans’ 
rights to perform such ceremonies, declared in favour of 
the defendants and the queen gave them a palm leaf award 
accordingly which is still preserved in Madura.”®* Since then 
the Souragtras followed “many of the customs of the Southern] 
Brahmans regarding food, dress, forms of worship and names, andl 
have recently taken to the adoption of Brahmanical titles such asl 
Aiyar, Acarya, and Bhagavatar.”™ 

Re^4is : 

The Reddis of the Telugu country who were generally agri-|? 
culturists settled in South India in the Vijayanagar days. Theyf 
were divided into two classes, Pohgala Reddis and the Panta 
Reddis^. ' 

There were many such waves of unmigrants of the 
various castes and communities from the north into Tamil India, 
and among them may be mentioned the Telugu Brahmans, 
Uppilians (salt manufacturers) , Telugu spinners and dyers, 
Seijians (Telugu weavers), barbers, leather workers, washermen, 
Oddaiis, Dombans, etc. 


Section n 

Social Institutions . 

\ * * 

X. Marriage: 

Among the social JnsIRulions m any. cqunU’y,_&at..of marriage 
is the mosTl ropbrtan t Though marriage is a religious sacrament 
among the Hindus, great social importance has come to be attached 
to it. 

Though ancient Sanskrit literature speaks of eight »kinds_o f 1 
marria ges, there is no . evidence to show that alt of them existed in Ij 
the Vijayanagar days. Ka. wuMB.na was the only, form of marriag e M 
that was wiclespreacl and popular. 


69. Mad. Gag., p. 111. 

70. Ibid. 
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In this connection certain incidental features of matrimony, 
like the dowry system and child marria ge, may be examined here. 
,^e system of giving dowry was prevalent m the Vijayanagar 
,days though there appears to have been much resentoent against 
the pradice. A large number ofinscriptions testify to the existencr^ 
of the system. A record of A.D. 1379 registers the grant as dowry 
of the village of Pahgaipalli in the one-third share of PuUiyurnadu 
belonging to one Nambi Iravi Settiyar to his daughter’s sons 
I Iraviyanpan, Kesava Settiyar and others.’^ [Som^nes money 
f or expenses at a marriage was then, as now, raised by the sale 
of property , ^us in A.D. 1404 one Afcapa’s son, Vittappa, sold 
the village of Kandavalli together with other lands “ on account 
of marriage.”^ 3 1^^ about 1424 the Alva Prabhu Bommiyakka 
Heggaditi’s son sold some land to the sthanika (temple priest) 
Devappai^a Ayya’s son, Bova^a Ayya, on accounW marriage.'^® 

WiUages often made rules •'against lands in them being 
alienated to outsiders as dowrylTphus the residents of the village 
of Mangadu (Chingleput distflCt) made an agreement among 
themselves that lands must not be given as aindham to any 
outsider.’* 


rThe evil of a bride price was felt to be so great by Ihe 
Brahmans in the Padaividu kingdom during the time of Deva 
Raya II, that the Brahmans of the locality belonging to various 
sub-communities made an agreement among themselves which 
has the character of a piece of social legislation.^ The inscription 
recording this piece of legislation runs as follows: “The great 
men of all branches of sacred studies of the kingdom (rdjyam) of 
Padaividu drew up, in the presence of (Ihe God) Gopinatba (of) 
Arkapuskarani, a document (which contains) an agreement 
fixing the sacred law. G\ccording to (this document) if the 
Brahmans of this kingdom (rajyam) of Padafyidu (viz.) 
Kannadigas, Tamiras, Telungas, Hatas, etc., of all gStras, siltras 
and iaJehos conclude a marriage, they shall from this day for- 
wards do it by karvyaddna. Those who do not adopt kanydddm 
(i.e.), both those who give a girl away after receiving gold, and 
those who conclude a marriage after having given gold, shaH be 


71. B.C., IX, Ht. 108 and 109. 

72. E.C.. Vin, T1 134. - 

73. E.C., Vrn, Tl. 175. 

74. 3S4 of 1908; Rep., 1909, para 67. 
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liable to punishment by the king, and shall be excluded from the 
coinmunity of Brahmans. These are the contents of the docu- 
ment which was drawn up.”’f7 One interesting point to be, noted i 
here is the fact that it was an agreement for reform made by the J 
Brahman community of the Padaivi^u rajyam on its own/ 
initiative, The state did not interfere in it, except to enforce the) 
voluntary agreement arrived at by the Brahmans.'^® 

As in respect of the bride price, so in respect of some mairyada, 
the people made an agreement among themselves in A,D. 1553. 
In that year the people of all lands from KopdflpaJJi to Raja- 
mahendrapuram decided that the oli maryada in a first marriage 
should be 21 cinnam of gold, that the bridegroom’s party should 
give 12% of silver and the bride’s party 20% of gold.^^ 

It is clear that “ the evil practice of bargaining for marriages 
by one, at least, of the parties was as rampant in S. 1347 
i(A.D. 1425) as it is today.”’®J We do not know, however, whether 
the marriage reform in the Padaividu rajya was copied by the 
Brahmans in tihe other parts of the empire. 

Agreeably to the injunctions of the ancient Hindu scriptures 
the Bra hmans in the Vijayanaga r empire married their girls at a 
co mparatively early a ge. Linsch oten who observed this custom 
during the time of his Visit ‘SS5S:'"^\Vhen the woman is seven 
yeere^ o ld and the man nine yeeres they doe marrie : ~but they 
come not togeth er before the woman be strong enough to beare 
ch ildren."'^ rr his practice of the Brahmans was in a large mea- 
sure followed by a few other classesJ Thus according to Ferishta, 
Nehal, a farmer girl, had been betrothed to a youth of her own 
caste in dhildhood “agreeably to the custom of Hindoostan.’’®® 


75. 47. of 1887 ; I, No. 66, pp. 82-84, 

76. See contra. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Q.J.M.S., VI, p. 49. 

77 . 337 of 1892; Mao. Mss., Bk. XVI, (15-3-4), p. 12. dli is the same 
as bride price. The term is generally used with reference to the lower dasses. 
The meaning is clearly 'braaghit'>out in the following proverb 
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V 2 . Sail : 

/Another equally important social institution in the 
Vijayanagar days was that of sahagamana or satt._(^here are 
a large number of satikals or m&stikals in the Kanar ese disp^s" 
where are foun d) &e). pi^irlytnrAd represe ntation j?f the ynmor. 
committing sa^ an^ un &r a few~~Qf are inscribe d 3* 11^ 

words, r ^rding und er 'whaV circumstances the saEag'amana was 
performed. Almost every lormgn ’Saveller wiho visited Vijaya- 
nagar noticed the pr^lence of the p:^ctice of sail ant^ias left an 
acooimt of it. /BarbcS^ (1514), Nuniz .(1535-6), Caesar Frederick 
(1567), Linsonoten'^(1583) , Barradas (1614), Pietro della '^Valle 
(1623) — all these travellers give very vivid and realistic pictures 
of how sail was perf ormed. But they differ in c ertain detai ls with 
regar d' to the manner in which it wa s com mitted f or wh ich 
three explanations^ aje possible, (i) The method followed by one 
class "oE people mulThaTC differed from that pursued by another 
owing to their customai^ differences, for every community in the^ 
empire could have had 'a particular custom in aU such matters, 
(ii) Some change might have crept into the customs with the 
passa g^e of ^ e. (iii) The custom might have differed from place 
to place, and the travellers, since they did not all visit one and the 
same place, nor were they contemporaries, could have left 
divergent accounts of the custom as they saw it. 

'Barbosa says that if the woman was poor and of ‘low birth' 

she threw herself along with the burning carcase of her husband 
and perished in the flames, but if she was a woman of hi^ rank, 
she did not burn herself immediately, but performed certain 
ceremonies before she fell into the flames. She would spend 
some time in festive music, singing, dancing and banquets after 
"^hich she wovdd dress herself richly and distribute the remaining 
property to 'her sons, relatives and friends. After this she was 
mounted on a light grey or white horse and led through the 
streets till she reached the burning ghat, where a fire was lit for 
her ; she removed aU her clothes except a small piece which 
covered her waist, made a short speech telling the people gathered 
together there that she was immolating herself for the love she 
bore for her husband though she was not bound to do so.- Then 
she poured on her head oil after whidh she fell into the flames 
and perished.® Nuniz also gives almost the same details ; how- 
ever he adds that'Stee the coipse of the husband had been set 
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fire to, a Brahman performed o^er her certain ceremonies 
according to their law, after w^ch she distributed all her jewels 
among her relatives and wore'*SF‘|ililow robe. Soon she went with 
great enthusiasm to the fire pit which she came round thrice, 
mounted a few steps which had been erected for the purpose, 
and stood on the top of them holding a mat in her hand which 
prevented her from seeing the fire. The people assembled threw 
into the fire a cloth containing rice, and another containing betel 
leaves besides her comb and mirror. Finally, she took leave of 
them, poured a pot of oil on her head and fell headlong into the 
flames.®® “ The rice and betel were'ior his dinner ; it is possible 
too, that the oil she poured on her head was intended for his 
toilet though it served the immediate purpose of shortening her 
own suffering.”®® 

H aefiar Frede rick says ihat the wives committed self-immo- 
lation two or three months after the death of their husbands. On 
the particular day on which she was to bum herself, she dressed 
herself like a bride and was carried round the city either on 
horjse-back or on an elephant or else was borne by eight men on 
a sma ll stage to fiie-nlace wher e the deaa bodies Weffe burnt. 
She held feasts after which she bathed in theldwr to wash away 
her sins ; later she wore a yellow robe and got upon a pinnacle 
erected for the purpose. She then poured oil over her head and 
threw herself into the flames that had been lit.®* 

Though women of a few classes of people performed sail by 
burning themselves either along with their husbands or in fire 
lit a few days later for the purpose, some others specially the 
Lingayats performed it by b eing buried alive with their dead . 
husb ands . Nuniz describing tl^ method says^ “ These gg. ^ 
with much pleasure to thg pit inside of which are made two seats 
of earth, one for him and one for her, and they place each 
one on his own seat and cover them in little by little till 


82. Sewell, op. eit„ pp. 391-93. P. V. Jagadlsa Ayyar says that t^ ^ 

Brahmans of the hy-gone age knew of a plant Ifae juice of which when mixed •' 
with sandal paste and rubbed freely over the body of the would-be sati made , 
her insensible to heat. He thinks that the people would have used the . 
juice of such a plant. See his South Indian Customs, p. 93. « 

83. Edward Thompson, Suttee, p. 43. 

84. Purchas,, His PUgrlms, X, pp. 94-96; for other descriptions, see 
Linschoten, Purchas, ibid., pp. 256-7 ; Barradas, Sewell, op. cit, p. ^ ; 
Pietro della Valle, Travels, 11, pp. 266-67, 
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they are covered up ; and so the wife dies with lihe husband.”®* 
Barbosa says that it was the people who wore the Tamharane 
round their necks that buried the wives along with their dead 
husbands. His description is as follows : ** They dig a 

great 'hole deep enough to come up to her neck, and place her 
in it alive, standing on her feet and begin to shovel in the 
earth around her trampling it down with their feet until she is 
covered up to the neck with well trodden earth. Then they place 
a great stone over her and there she stays dying alive and walled 

up in clay and they carry out other ceremonies for her 8® 

Caesar Frederick observes that it was the custom among the ‘ base 
sort of neon le ’ to bury the wives along with their dead husbands," 
and strangle them by the neck before closing them with mud.®'^ 
Gaspero Balbi who saw this custom in A.D. 1582 says that it 
obtained among the goldsmith s.®® This kind of satl is also men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of the period.®® 


The classes of pe ople who performed sahagamana were gen e- 
ra lly the nobility i n the empire who were ma^e up of the king, 
the great lords, 1he,.i£mghts and fightm^,j*lSn. According to the 
inscriptions, whidn are many, the claves of people who were 
called the gi<iitdas and the nayakas also performed sdhagamam or 
satiny Lastly, Brahman widows also appear to have performed 
sqUy In fact the description of its performance given by 
^ Linschoten refers to the practice of the Brahman community.®^ 

The performance of self-immolation, though'vCTyTpbJSUlarnnet 
wide-spread in the Vijayanagar days, does not appear to have been 
enjoined up on the widows , j it seems that it was dic tated by con- 
siderations of marital affe cti on and done vo luntarily Barbosa' 
" deiinitely says that many ot the women, even just before their 
immolation wore a cheerful countenance and asked the people 
assembled there to consider what they owed to their wives who 
being free to act yet burnt themselves alive for the love ‘of them.®® 


85. Sewell, op. cit, pp. 392-93. 

86. Barbosa, I, pp. 218-9. 

87. Buxchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 96. 

88. Ibid., p. 148. 

89. jB.C., Vni, Sb. 496, 165, etc. 

90. E.C., XI, Dg. 116 ; E.C., VH, Sk. 302 ; E.C., VDI, Sa. 8 ; etc. It is 
mterestlng to note that sati seems to have largely prevailed in the Shimoga 
district in particular. 
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According to an epigraph in the Sorah taluk in the Shimoga 
district, the wife of one Bomma Gauda performed sahagamana 
‘ with great desire Again according to an epigraph of A.D. 1376 
when one Baci Gaur^ of Avali expired, his junior wife Mu^di 
Gauri performed sahagamana.^ This inscription however does not 
say ansdhing with regard to the senior wife. This indicates that the 
performance of sahagamana was left to individual choice. 


Though sati was only 


t is difficult to account for its 
empire. Examining this ques- 


wide popularity in the Vijayanag 
tion, Hervey remarks : “ Excessive jealousy of their female con- , 
nexions, operating on the breasts of Hindoo princes, rendered those / 
despots regardless of the common bonds of society and their in- I 
cumbent duty as the protectors of the weaker sex, and in so much I 
that with a view to prevent e very possibility of their widows form - 
ing su bsequent attachme nts, they availed themselves of their arbit- 
rary power and, under the cloak of religion, introduced the prac- 
tice of burning widows alive under the first impressions of sorrow 
or despair, immediately after the demise of their husbands.”®® The 
glorification of a dead person might have been another cause for 
the wide prevalence of sail ^Hindu society attaches great import- 
anc e to a male me mber, a nd |i^mahy tne women who live for and 
througEm m have no purpose tolerve m tnis world after the'dea^ 
of t heir husb -inf^q Af»f.nrd{rig t nTtbem “widowhood was an experi- 
ence so desolate and cramme d with misery that it^wasTiStter-to 
perish in the ilamerthaT' consumed KusEan3T‘cbfpse***y^-'^ 


The performance of saU was commemorated by the erection 
of what are known as fsatikals on which are seen sculptured repre- 
sentations of the widows who committed satt on the death of their 
husbands^ They “are generally sculptured with a pointed pillar 
or post from- which projects a woman’s ri^t arm, bent upwards 
at the elbow. The hand is raised with fingers erect, and a lime 
fruit is usually shown placed between the thumb and fore-finger. 
This is what is alluded to in the old inscriptions, where the women 


93. E.C., Vm, Sb. 495. 
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are said to ‘have given arm and hand.’®^ The saUkal has general- 
ly two panels. The lower one represents the husband with one or 
two wives and in the upper one is seen a Linga or a conoh the 
symbols respectively of Siva and Vi§pu, by the side of which the 
husband stands with his wife or wives thus showing they had all 
reached heaven. About the raised hand in the satilcal, Rice says : 
"The human arm I have heard called Madana-kai, the hand or arm 
of Madana, that is of Cupid, love or passion.”®® 

This aspect of the question of sahagamana whether it was 
voluntary or compulsory leads us to an examination of an equally 
important question-^^ ^i^ remova l of Ihe ham ^ the wido w on the 
death nf tiA|- 'hnshflia37~'rbis "is a curious custom ^Kat has crept 
into The~Hmdu society especially amon i^the Brahman^. F mm 
wha t Barbos a writes about this pract ice, it is dea r that ^se whn* 
did not perfOT m _°yfi i ff i ff"‘<^"'"" VTSI i I - t . t pt r aj-t 

their kindred shaved t heir heads and turned them away as dis- 
^raced^inH^ shameli oi^fea-fap^iliqp ®® Linschoten also desSiBSS^ 
this practice as follows : “ And if it chance, as not very often it 

doth, that any woman refuseth to be burnt with her Husband, then 
they cut the haire cleane off from her head : and while she liveth 
she must never after wear ^ anv Jewels more, and from that time 
she is despised, and accoimted fornjdisheaestrwumair"*®® Thus the 
shaving of the head was mean^ . as a punishm pT^^ for 
v iolated the customary practice of committing sat^.^® ^ 


97. Longhurat, Hompi Ruins, p. 38. 

98. Mps. Ins., p. xxvi and fu. 1; Saletore, Soc. owd Pol. Life in the 
Vij, Emp., II, p. 96 and fn. 2. 

99. Barbosa, I, p. 216. 

100. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 257. 

101. It is difficult to say when this practice came into vogue. The ancient 
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strive (to fulfil) that most excellent duty which (is prescribed) for wives who 
have one husband only {Manu, Y, 156-58). But it is only for specific 

1 offences like the adultery of a Brahman woman wifh a Sudra that she was 
Ipunishable with the shaving of her head and the anointing of her body with 
gutter, and in that condition being placed naked on a donkey and paraded 
through the streets, (yosijtlio, XXI, 1, p. 109) , 
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Women 

^ " t 

In considering the status of women in a particular age it would ’ 
be convenient to divide them into two groups or types. We can 
call them the ordina ry family women and t he courtezans . It was j 
seldom that the family women, who were of a retiring nature, came 
out to take an active in social festivals held at Vijayanagar, 
and it was only the couSezans •whS"' resided in large numbers 
at the capital that took part in 

appear to have comprised of tw o groups, one li-ving indenenden tlv at 
the capital and taking part in the socia l and fhp nt ber, t he ( 

danc^ girls ^a c hed- ] |-n..tamp lfi s, n p ^ .-hpir eaminffa from( 

the temple and having almost nothing to do with the court cere- 
monies and festivals. 

/ furiously enough no. foreign traveller who visited Vijaya- 
\ nagar has left any detailed description of the family womem2_^gS,_ 
however, gives a short but correct account. He saysr'“/^hey 
(the Brahmans^ are ail married and' havfe gSf vferybeautiful wives ; 
the wives are very retiring and very sel dom leave the house.7 The 
women are of light colour, and in the caste of these Brahmans are 
the fairest men and women that there are in the land ; for though 
there are men in other castes commonly of light complexion, yet 
these are few.”^®® 

But it is the harem that has attraetfjfl the notice of man^ 
'^fore^ 

riders 

few in it were the royal queens and hence had a higher 
status. The kings had many wives, ^®® but among them 
were a few principal ones. Thus ^ Krsnadeva Raya had twelye 
lawful wives of whom three -were ^e pri ncipal one s, ‘‘.-the song, of 
each" of these tlifee~pging neffs" or^e kingdom ”.^®* Venkatapati II 
had four wives^^^lflBarbosa says that there existed so much envy 
and rivalry among these women with regard to the king’s favour, 
that some killed others and some poisoned themselves,^®®J But 


J3Ui; 11. IS me narem uiai nas aT.T.TanT.Rn x ae Jiimue ui maiiy i 

travellers. Like all orie ntal sov ereigns the Vijayanaga^ 
5^ had a large harem. Though it was large a 
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Paes says that the principal wives of the king had “ each the same, 
one as much as the other, so that there naay not be any discord’ or 
ill-feeling between them, and all of them were great friends, each 
one living by herself,"^®'^ 

fThe \ wves had e acL-a-house. maidens, women of the chamber, 
women guards and serv ants nece ssary. All of them were 
women, except the eunuchs who were also-engaged. No man wag 
allowed to see the m un less , he. old man of high^ar^ 
''^d s ocially- ■ permitted by the king. The wives of the king 
were usually carried in closed litters, so that they could not be seen, 
and were closely followed only by the eunuchs. Every one of 
them had enormous wealth and jewels, and had each many maidens 
“adorned as richly as could possibly be with many jewels and 
rubies and diamonds and pearls and seed pearls.”^®® Paes des- 
cribes how the kings used to order their wives to come to them. 
He says that the king ordered an eunuch to go and call a particular 
wife, who informed of it to the female guards, staying outside the 
women’s apartments, and that they informed the queen that she 
was wanted by the king, after which either she went to the king’s 
palace or he came to her chamber.^®® 

The women employed in the palace had their houses within 
the palace precincts. Barbosa says that they were aU gathered 
inside the palaces, where they had in plenty all that they required 
and had many good lodgings.^^® Paes also speaks of the houses of 
the wives of the king and other women who served them.^^^ 

Our authorities differ as to the number of women in 
• the harem, but it appears to have contained many women. 
/Nicolo dei Conti speaking about the Vijayanagar king in 
A.D. 1421 says : “ He takes to himself t welve thousand wiv es, 

of whom four thousand follow him on foot wherever he may go and 
are employed solely in the service of the kitchen. A like number 
more handsomely equipped ride on horseback. The remainder are 


107. Sewell, op. oit., p. 249. The popiilar theme ol literary composition 
during this age was the rivalry of fellow wives— TirumaladSvi, the queen of 
Krsija Raya could be jealous of Sangi, Barbosa is perllaps nearer the truth 
than Paes. 
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carried by men in litters of whom two thousand or three thousand 
are selected as his wives on condition that at his death they should 
voluntarily burn themselves with him which is considered to be a 
great honour for them.’’^^^ Abdur Razak, describing the harem 
of Deva Raya II, says that, there were “ as many as 700 
princesses and concubines” in it.^^ Paes however says 
there were twelve thousand women in Kr?na Raya’s harem. 
With regard to this particular detail, Nuniz says they numbered 
over four thousand in the days of Acyuta.^^® 

I 

The members in the royal Viarpm w ere women of position.- 
some of them being the daughters of the great lords of the realm ; 
while some of them served as' concubines, some served as hand- 
maids. As Barbosa says, for this purpose the fairest and most 
healthy women were sought throughout the kingdom that they 
might do him service with cleanliness and neatness. According to 
him these wpmen afforded great pleasure to the king by singing and 
playing.^^® tna1o -c.li.ilY3_«rag pij^ wed to rem ain with these 
women after attaining the age of ten.? Abdur Kazak sayS that 
when any beautiful girl was iound in any part of the kingdom, A 
after the consent of her father and mother had been purchased, she I 
was brought in great state to the harem after which no one could | 
see her ; but she was treated -with great consideration.^^'' 

The services rendered by the women in the palace were many. 
Barbosa says they did all the work inside the gates and held all 
the duties of the household.^'® Evidently his remarks apply only 
to a few of them, who were specially engaged for certain pur- 
poses ; Nuniz is clear on this point when he says : “ The King has 
other women besides. He has ten cooks, for his personal service, and 
has others kept for times when he gives banquets; and these ten pre- 
pare the food for no one save for the King alone. He has a eunuch 
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for guard at the gate of the kitchen, who never allows any one to 

enter for fear of poison Women and eunuchs serve him at 

table.”^^® They were also employed for many other services within 
the palace and at times outside it. Some were bearers who car- 
ried on their shoulders not only the king’s wives but also the Icing 
in the interior of the palace, for the king’s houses were large and 
there were great intervals between one house and another. Accord- 
ing to the Portuguese chronicler, there were besides women who 
,,were wrestlergjiot to speak of other s who were a strologers and 
soolh-sayers ; ffiere were still others who wrote all Hie accounts of 
ilin t wpia>_mr'.ii r red inside the gates of the palace, and 
a' few others whose duty it was to note down all the fK^spenings in, 
the kingdom and compare their books with those of the writers out- 
side ; besides all these there were women musicians in the palace 
who played on instruments and sang.^2® Referring to them 
Paes says : “ There are women who handle sword and shield and 

others who wrestle, and others who blow trumpets, and others pipes; 
and others instriunents . . and in the same way they have women 
as bearers (bois) and washing-folk and for other offices inside their 
gates just as the king has the offices of the household.”^^ 


• Nuniz says that women held offices of responsibility in the 
state .122 If Tvhat he says is true, it is strange that the other foreign 

1 travellers who visited Vijayanagar do not speak about them. But 
from the evidence of Nuniz we can assume thaV-asiSHi^ were 
e mployed for the man a gement of the zen ana. It is highlyctouE tEP 
vmether the women were appointed to offices''orresponsibimy in 
the government. 

J Several of the women accompanied the ar my. So metimes the 
queens them selves f ollowed the army to the~battiel ield.. Wfaenlorln- 
.stance ICrspadeva Raya laid siege to the fort of Kcajdavidu in A.D. 
1515, his two queens Ciimadeviamma and Tirumaladeviamma were 
with him. He also visited the temple of Amaresvara in their com- 
pany.12* It has been noted earlier that Barbosa s ays that on occasions 
of war the king ordered all men to attend with their wives and sons 
and households for, as he said, " ^en fight better if they have the 
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responsibility o f wives and children and household gonrfs on 
f bem Tliere must have been other women also, for Nuniz, 
while describing the army that marched to Raicur, says that 
twenty thousand public women a ccompanied the army with the 
king.^*® 

T he pre sence of these women was essential in the coint cere-, 
monials. At the cere’^tIdh^'aF~t^'~ j0oK5nfluami fo r instance they 
played! an important party/ The courtezans and bayaderes (the 
dancing girls of the temple and palace) remained dancing in front 
of the temple and idol for a long time, in the morning of each 
of the nine days of festival. On another occasion in the course of 
the same festival twenty-five or thirty female door-keepers with 
canes in their hands and whips on their shoulders and being follow- 
ed by many eunuchs and women playing many trumpets, drums, 
pipes and viols, and many other kinds of music, and women porters 
richly dressed, came out to the place where the festival was con- 
ducted and thrice came round the state horses used for the festi- 
vals. After the state horses and elephants had been taken away 
from the arena there came thirty-six of the most beautiful of the 
king’s “ wives ”, covered with gold and pearls and much work of 
seed pearls, and in the hands of each of them was a vessel of gold 
with a lamp of oil burning in it ; and with these women came all 
the female servants and the other "wives” of the king with canes 
in their hands tipped with gold and with torches burning. They 
were fair and young, aged between sixteen and twenty, and were 
the maids of honour to the queens.^®® 

Apart from these there lived at the capital a large numbsE of 
courteizai^ Abd ur Razak was very much struck by “the beauty 
of the heart ravishers, their blandishments and ogles.” Every one 
of them was covered with^pearls, precious stones and costly gar- 
ments, and had each one or two slave girliTsEatiding before lier^who 
invited and allured to indulgence and pleasure. There were many 
such brothels within the several fortresses at ^iej:apital.^®’ 

. Ma ny o f the courtezans posses sed enormou s .wealth. Barbosa 
while estimating BKe'weiTth' of a particular woman says: “Some of 
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them are so rich that a short time ago one of them dying without 
son or daughter, made the king heir to all her property, who, when 
he sent to collect what she had left, found that a sum of seventy 
thousand ‘pardaos remained as well as another twelve thousand 
which during her life she had set apart and left to one of her hand- 
'maids whom she had brought up from childhood ; wherein there 
is no great marvel, for this kind of merchandise is the greatest and 
richest found in this world Paes too was surprised to see that 
the courtezans had enormous wealth ; for according to his account 
there were women among them who had lands that had been given 
to them with litters and maidservants. He says that there was a 
woman at the capital who was said to have a hundred thousand 
pardaos.^^ 

I According to the accounts of Abdur Razak and Paes they lived 
fin the best streets in the city and were of very loose character. 
Their streets had the best rows of houses. About them the Per- 
sian ambassador remarks: “After the time of mid-day prayers 
they place at the doors of these houses, which are beautifully deco- 
rated, chairs and settees, on which the courtezans seat themselves. 
jAny man who goes through this place makes choice of whom he 
jwill.”^®® Paes also says: “ They are very much esteemed, and are 
classed amongst those honoured ones who are the mistresses of the 
captains ; any respectable man can go to their houses without any 
blame attaching thereto.”^®^ 

These women enjoyed certain special privileges. They were 
jfallowed to enter even the presence of the wives of the king and 
Hthey stayed with them and even chewed betel with them, “ a thing 
\no other person may do, no matter what his rank may be.” They 
Awere allowed to use betel even i n the presence of the king.^®® 

\ Barbosa describes how they pleased the king. He says that 
“ they (the women) sing and play and offer a thousand other plea- 
sures as well to the king. They bathe daily in the many tanks. . . . 
kept for that purpose. The king goes to see them bathing, and 
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she who pleases him most is sent for to come to his chamher.”i® 
This visit which the king made to the tanks when these women 
were bathing does not appear to be the fiction of the imagination 
of Duarte Barbosa when we compare his account with that con- 
tained in the Ma^u^vijayam where Gangadevi describes how 
Kampaija, her husband, sported with the courtezans and other wo- 
men among whom Gangadevi herself was one, during the time of 
their bath,^®* . 

A tax was levied on the pr osti tutes, and the amount which 
came to 12,000 fanams went to pay the "wages of the policemen, i®® 
This levy of a tax on t he prostitutes .shows that the Viiavanagar 
state legalised prostitution.^®® 

Apart from these courtezans who were attached to the palace 
and lived at the capital, there were others, as noticed already, who 
w era, attached to temples, where they did imanr <-°^^’ cpwiag Per- 
haps on account of the fact that they had not much to do with the 
court ceremonials, the foreign travellers who give an account of 
the courtezans in glowing tcx'ms and vivid colours, have not much 
to say about this class of dancing girls. Only some casual remarks 
are made about them. Paes, while describing certain temple festi- 
vals, says that whenever the festival of any of the temples occurred 
the people dragged along certain ti’iumphal cars and with them 
went dancing girls and other women with music.^®’^ Emanuel de 
Veiga, a Jesuit who saw a festival procession at Tiruvalur, says that 
there were thirty women dancers going before it, According to 
him they had devoted themselves to the idols in perpetual service ; 
he says : “ They may not marrie. but prostitute themspl vps for -fed 
most part, alT goodly and ric hly arra yed and carrying la mpes b xu:n-( 
ing2i^ Pietro della Valle also notes the practice of the dancing 
girls accompanying the processions singing and danoing.^®® 

They danced and sang before the Gods daily at specified hours. 
Their service is considered to please God and hence they are 
known as deuara^iyals. Such rights were hereditary. 
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Th^ were generally remunerated from th® templejpn^s. For 
example, according to a record at Tekal, corlain lan3s were granted 
to' two dancing girls for reciting the Tiruppallmidu by the autho- 
rities of the temple of Tekal and one Sokka Peruma'l-dasar. The 
temple authorities and the dasar also pledged themselves to rescue 
them in case any one seized and carried them away owing to their 
accomplishments in dancing and music.^*® 

t At times deputations to the king were led by the devadasis on 
/behalf of the temples they were serving. According to an epigraph 
of A.D. 1433-34, one Aramvalatta Nacciyar, the elder sister of a 
Kaikkola, attached to the temple of Agnesvara at Madam, sought an 
interview with ^ing Deva Eaya n on behalf of a temple and secur- 
ed from him a copper-plate grant embodying a sarvamdnya, gift of 
a village. In return for her services the mdmmahesvaras of the 
temple granted her one paddkku of grain every day and 
two ponams of money per month.^^^ 

A description of the women in the Viiavam gar empire cannot be 
co mplet Siyrt^ut an account of thmr Btirarv attaioments. B arbosa 
says that they were taught from their phildJiood to sing, play and 
d ance, to t nvp nhmit. and -ma ke many light steps .^^^ Apart from fSSr 
Imowled^ of these arts, many of them were~vS? 3 ritterate. Gan- 
^devi, t he wife of Kampala and authoress of the Vlrakamparaya- 
ca^w m, deserves an. bonn urable place among such literary cele- 
brities. When Acyuta Raya made a gilt of suvarnameru, a dan?- 
skrit verse was composed by one Voduru Tirumalamma, who has 
been identified with Tirumalamba, the authoress of the Varodambi- 
kdparinayam, which describes the marriage of Acyuta with Vara- 
’ damba.^*® Qlere the list would be incomplete if we do not make a 
. prominent mention of JaBoahtadranjba, the authoress of the 
j Rgahumthabhyudayap i- She says that there were in the court of 
Raghunatha many accomplished ladies, proficient in composing 
four kinds of poetry (citra, bandha, garbha and am) , and capable 
of explaining the works written in various languages. They were 
skilful in the art ^atalekhini and filling up literary verse 
puzzles (padyapiiranum) . T hey were ab le to compose verses at 
the- rate of. o ne hundred in an hour (ghaiikasata) and to compose 
p oetry jp eight bhei^as (Sanskrit, Telugu, and six Prakrits) , They 
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knew how to interpret and explain the poems and dramas (jeavyas 
sad’ natakas) composed by tlie famous poets and to explain the see 
rets of the music of tlie two sorts (Kai-naia and Desa). They ^ 
were able to sing very sweetly and to play, on the vh m and su ch 
other musical insti^umenls- as the 


Section IV 

j' 

Court Life 

A study of the life in any of the oriental courts is generally 
very interesting. The grandeur of the court, the method of doing 
homage to the king, the pleasures of the sovereign, the method of 
the transaction of business by him, and the customary ‘honows 
that are conferred upon certain officers and servants— these form 
an interesting study. 

Tho Vij java pagflr . kinsL l iyed in great pomp a nd splendou r. 
When he held his court he was surrounded by the “ most imposing 
attributes of state. Right and left of him stood a numerous crowd 
of men arranged in a circle.” The kings at Vijayanagar appear 
to have used only cushions for sitting while they held their courts. 
Venkata II for instance “ was sitting in a narrow vestibule ... He 
was seated on a mat and leaning against a pillow. Next to the 
Idng . . . the crown prince was also seated ... On tho other side 
of the king, opposite the prince. Oho (Oba Raya) and his brother 
were seated loo".^^® During the Mahanavami festival the king 
used to sit on a throne which Abdur Razak describes in the follow- 
ing terms ; “ It was of a prodigious size, made of gold inlaid with 
beautiful jewels, "and ornamented with exceeding delicacy and art ; 
seeing that thi s kind of m anufacture is nowheie excelled in the 
othOT kingdrans of the earth. Before the throne there was placed 
a cushion of Zaituni satin, round which three rows of the most 
exquisite pearls were sewn.”^^®a Nicholas Pimenta who visited 
Jinji in A.D. 1599 describes the court of the Nayak of the place in 
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the following terms: “We found him lying on a silken carpet 
leaning on two Cushions, in a long silk Garment, a great Chain 
Tianging from his necke, distinguished with many Pearls and 
Gemmes, all over his breast, his long haire tyed with a knot on 
the crowne, adorned with Pearls; some princes and Brahmanas 
attended him”.^*'^ 

One of the i mportant festi vals in which the presence of the 
king' was essential was th e Mahdna‘oaMir~ The festival, originally 
religio us~~in character ~sTo^v~'gathered some political a nd social 
significance. The king presided over the fimctinn which lasted fo r 

Tiinp davs On all the nine days the re were performances lik e 

"dance, ^»n-P.c.f1irig and many ntbpr amusements. As Ahdur Razak 
says, *' tJtiis~royal fete continued with the most gorgeous display. 
One cannot, without entering into great detail, mention all the vari- 
ous kinds of pyrotechny and squibs and various other amusements 
which were exhibited Paes also gives a vivid account of the 
Mahanavami celebrations and shows how the king’s presence was 
necessary at them.^^® 

The Vijayanagar sovereign held an annual review of his 
army. After the soldiers, elephants, horses and the captains had 
gathered together on the plains, the king took a review of his forces 
amidst scenes of great exultation and joy prevailing among the 
assembled crowd.^®® 

Anjmportant feature of the life in an oriental _court Js-lhe 
custom of maHn ^^lam by the feudatori es and captains oLihe 
/ ruling sovereign. Every foreign traveller^ho visited the Vijaya- 
nagar court was impressed with this ceremony and has recorded it 
in his accounts. Paos says that the captains waiting at the gate 
made solam to the king daily which consisted of the bowing of 
their heads and the joining of their hands over their heads after 
that. He says : “ As soon as they appear, they make their salaam 
to him and place themselves along the walls far off from him; 
they do not speak one to another, nor do they chew betel before 
him, but they place their hands in the sleeves of their tunics 
(cahayas) and cast their eyes on the ground, and when the king 
desires to speak to any one, it is done through a second person, 
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and whom the king desires to speak raises his eyes and 

replies to him who questions him and returns to his former position. 
So they remain till the king bids them go, and then they all turn 
to make the salaam to him and go out Nuniz also observed 
this custom, and says that each came by himself and was introduced 
to the king by certain officers who numbered ten or twelve and 
whose duty it was to say on the coming of these captains : “See, 
Your Highness, your captain so-and-so, who makes salaam to 
you.” Another equally important custom was the kissing of the 
royal feet which appears to have been a rare privilege allowed only 
to a few persons. Abdur Razak says that the Daijmk on his return 
from Ceylon was “ admitted tq the honour of ^ssing the royal { 
feet.” Nuniz notes this custom and says; “The king confers 
"rcry high honour, too, if he permits a certain one to kiss his feet, 
for he never gives his hand to bp kissed by any one 

Another custom which seems to have existed, hut which the 
foreign travellers failed to notice was that of giving some presents 
to t he king wKetl ahv h ue tn-goa tsim mtinc ffM. HTV.a-» 

one Paluttandi Kuppaoari Ambalakkaran applied for a copper- 
plate charter to Tirumalai Nayaka and the Kilavan Setupati Muddu 
Ramalinga Pandudaiyan Torai, he is said to have approached them 
offering them sini sakkarai (i.e. sugar candy), as nazar. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that this is stiU the orthodox 
etiquette in visiting high personages.^®® 

In court or in camp the king was surmiini^pd hy n aTyinll 
retinue of officers and servants wh o constituted his personal staff 
and wer e expecte^d to be always with him The most important 
among them was one whom Nuniz calls a Secretary, who wro te 
down what the king said and the favours he bestowed, the persons 
with whom he spoke and upon what subject and such other details. 
Nuniz says that to these men was given a credit equal to that of 
the Evangelists because it was thought that whenever the king 
spoke there must be something in it worthy to be recorded.^®® 
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The betel bearer who also remained with the king always was 
known to inscriptions as a^appam. Thou^ he was only the ‘ betel 
page’ of the king, his position, dignity and influence in the state 
were great. Nuniz tells us that the page who served Ky^adeva 
Raya with betel had 15,000 foot, and 200 horse.^®'^ Barradas informs 
us that the great Naique of Madura was “ a page of the betel of the 
‘king of Bisnaga and paid a revenue amounting to 600,000 pagodas 
to the king and had xmder him many kings and nobles as vassals.”^®® 

A few other servants were* in charge of the wardrobe of the 
king. Nuniz says that the king never put on any garment more 
than once and when he t ook it off, he immediat ely delivered it to 
certain officers who had 'charge of this duty. AncTthey 'were re- 
quired to render accounts for the dress they were placed in charge 
of. Such special officers were required for the reason that the 
kings had varied and rich clothes.^®® There were also the bearers 
of the cauri and the cdmara and they were to wave them over the 
head of the king when he was seated in his hall of audience. Paes 
says that these plumes were tokens of high dignity.^®® 

The pageantry of the Vijayanagar court, as of all other oriental 
courts, rested largely on the number of horses and captains 
employed in the palace to maintain the dignity of the court. In 
fact the high social status enjoyed by the captains in the Vijaya- 
nagar court was determined by the nature of the duties they 
performed there ; and the position of the palace guard and the 
captains of the palace infantry was unique as in the later Mu^al 
court. These captains followed the king wherever he went and 
maintained the pomp of the court even in camp. Nuniz says that 
when the king rode out, there went with him Usually two hundred 
horsemen of his guard whom he paid and hundred elephants in addi- 
tion to the captains forty or fifty in number, who were always in 
attendance with their soldiers. Two thousand men of good position 
followed the king, ranged in order on the flanks and with shields. 
In front went the chief alcaid^^^ with about thirty horsemen with 
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canes in their hands like porters ; but the chief alcaid bore a dif- 
fejfent wand. The Master of the Horse went with the two hundred 
horsemen along with the rear guard. Behind the cavalry went 
hundred elephants with men of high estate riding on them. The 
Master of the Horse had in front of him twelve saddled destriers 
in front of which went five elephants, specially for the king’s person, 
Before these elephants marched twenty-five horsemen with 
banners in their hands and with drums and trumpets and other 
music playing very loudly. Before these went a great drum 
(picha) carried by men at the sides, which they struck now and 
then. After the king had mounted, he counted the t(wo-hunclred 
horsemen and the hundred elephants and the shield bearers of the 
guard; and whoever was missiug was severely punished and his 
property confiscated.^®* 

When Venkata gave a garden party to his wives, he marched 
wit h hi^fetinHe^td t h c-gar den outsiderthe city in the following' 
manner; “In the varT there was a good cavalry detachment 
headed by a captain, who was a Muhammadan, surrounded by 
four or five knights ; thei’e were several silk standards in this 
company ; after this there came a flute and a vviid band ; the 
players rode several camels ; many foot soldiers were also to be 
seen. Then the Delevais (Dalavays), or chief captains followed; 
they proceeded on foot and were fully armed ; in their rear walked 
one of the royal elephants, over which the imperial standard was 
carried; there were several court nobles around. Next a hiige 
iron gong was carried by four porters, and four soldiers were 
continuously striking it. The king himseK then advanced on a 
gold sedan chair with many courtiers and servants around, who 
carried four very handsome umbrellas; then the royal insignia 
were to be seen on the top of picks; the hairy tail of a white wild 
cow, which is very much appreciated in the East ; a big repre- 
sentation of a fish and another of a lion and finally another 
standard. After this there came the chief Delevay (Dalavay) of 
the kingdom and at last the prince (Ranga) with the king’s 
wives, accompanied by very many women carried in silver and 
gold sedan chairs with great pomp; the Queens were carried in 
^ning gold litters, covered with rich golden drapery adorned 
with precious stones ; next to every litter two umbrellas were 
carried to keep off the glare of the sun ; there were besides many 
handmaids, moving their fans to and fro on each side of their 
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mistresses. Such was the order of his state procession when the 
king went to the garden in the subux'bs of tire city to spend a 
holiday. He came back on the same day after sunset ; so many 
torches illuminated his way that it soomod day in spite of the 
hour.”i63 

The Vijayanagar sovereignus appear to have followed a regu- 
lated programme in the discharge of their duties. Kr^^adeva 
Raya says in his Amuktanmli/ada ; “ A king should spend the 
morning in the company of officers who inquire about his welfare, 
the doctors and the astrologers ; the ydma after iihat he should 
spend in the company of the officers (kayasihas) who collect the 
revenue along with his ministers and subordinates. The noon 
he should spend in the company of messengers, wrestlers, dainty 
cooks and huntsmen. In the afternoon and during the worship 
of God he should spend in the company of ascetics well versed in 
the Dharmas of great men (Arya) . After dirmer he should spend 
in the company of musicians a nd the^g ht ^ should spend in 
the co mpany of his .d ear th ar^)^ .”^^<^ 

But Peas who was personally acquainted with the king gives 
a different account of the regular programme of Kyspadeva Raya. 
He says that the king was accustomed every day to drink a 
quartiVio (three-quarter pint) of gingelly oil before daylight, and 
anointed himself all over with the said oil ; he covered 'his loins 
with a small cloth, and took in his arm great weights made of 
earthenware, and then taking a sword he took exercise with it till 
he had sweated out all the oil, and then he wrestled with one of 
his wrestlers. After that he mmmted a horse and gallopped 
about the plain in one direction and another till dawn. Then he 
took his bath with the 'help of a Brahman who was a great 
favourite of his, .after which he went to his chapel which was 
inside the palace and made his orisons and ceremonies according 
to custom. After finishing all these he went to his hall of 
audience where he despatched his work with those men who 
bore ofSce in his kingdom and governed his cities. And his 
favourites talked with him. The king having finished talking 
to these men on subjects pleasing to him the lords and captains 
who were waiting at the gate came and made salam to him.^® 
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Nuniz docs not give all lliese details, but simply slates 
that in the morning at ten or eleven o’ clock when 
the king came in £rom where his wives were, the nobles 
went to make saldm to him.^®® Thus according to him 
the king came out to the public hall of audience at 
ten o’ clock at the earliest. This evidently refers to the 
second yama which the king was to spend in the conapany of 
the kayasthas according to the Amvktwrmlyada,. Kr§nadeva 
Raya’s work has, however, nothing to say about the exercise and 
the worship in the chapel within the palace which Paes is so 
careful to note. Paes’ statement regarding the execution of some 
work with his ‘ favourites ’ evidently refers to the officers and 
spies who were employed on a large scale. He also notes that the 
nobles came to make salam to the king. 

Persons who had done distinguished service were granted 
certain honours and privileges by die king. Nuniz says that the 
greatest mark of honour which Acyula Raya used to confer' on 
a noble consisted of two fans ornamented with gold and precious 
stones made of the white tails of certain cows, and bracelets. 
According to him when he wished to please his captains, or per- 
sons from whom he had received or wished to receive good service 
he gave them scarves of honour for their personal use and these 
presentations were held as a great honour. These insignia whidi 
the nobles received were usually placed on the groimd, whence 
they took them. When a particular person was appointed to an 
important post he was also granted certain things as insignia of 
his position and status. According to two inscriptions of 
Kr^nadeva Raya, Nadeia^la Appa “obtained from the glorious 
king and minister Timma (the right to use) a palanquin, two 
cauris, and a parasol and the posts of superintendent of Vinikopda, 
Gutti and the city of Kanakagiri and commander-in-chief of a large 
army and of sole governor of that kingdom 


Section V 

Habitation, Pood and Dress 

Hahitation ; " 

jrhe foreign travellers who visited Vijayanagar and a few other 
important provincial centres have left brilliant accounts of the im- 
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mense size of the cities and the excellent palaces and houses in 
them. But India was a land of villages as it still continues to 'be, 
land the condition of life in the villages was not so attractive as to 
(draw the pen of the travellers. And it is difficult to estimate 
the exact number of villages in the empire. Abdur Razak while 
' describing the west coast region says that he arrived “ each day 
at a town or village well populated Nikitin, the Russian 

■traveller, remarks that between the large towns there were many 
small ones, and that he came across three such places each day and 
occasionally four.“® Paes also speaks of many cities and walled 
vihages.^'^® But we have no definite idea as to the number of 
villages in the empire.^^^ 

For a descriptive account of the city of Vijayanagar and its 
lofty palaces the writings of the foreign travellers are of indispensa- 
ble value. NChe Persian ambassador says that the city of Vijayanagar 
^ was so huHt that it had seven fortified walls one within the otherl 
It was in the seventh fortress that the palace of the Idng was situ- 
ated.i'^® Paes testifies to the fact that the palace of the king was 
surrounded by a very strong wall like some oC the others and en- 
closed a very large space.^’® Outside the entrance of the door to 
\ the king’s residence were two Images painted like life. According 
to Paes they represented Kr§nadeva Raya and his father. Inside 
on the left there were two chambers one above the other. The lower 
one was below the level of the grotmd with two little steps which 
were covered with gilded copper, and the way from there to the 
top was all lined with gold, and outside, it was dome-shaped. It 
had a four-sided porch made of cane work and embroidered with 
precious stones. In that chamber was a bed. In the palace there 
was a room with pillars of carved stone and ivory. Behind these 
was the dancing haU.^’’* 
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in the empire (Indian Culture Through the Agee, U, p. 172) . The assump- 
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Ad. interesting feature aTjout the palaces was the pictures paint- 
ed* on their walls. Paes says that there were many chambers in 
the king’s palace at Vijayanagar and in front of one of them were 
“ figures of women, with hows and arrows like amazons.””® 

The nobility of Vija:^nagar also liv ed in fuUy equipped and^ j 
well provid'd' hoiwes-^BS^osa mentions that there were palaces 
in tHe~ city after the fashion of those of the king (with many enclos- 
ed courts and great houses very well built), wherein dwelt the 
great brds and governors.”® Like the palaces of the king, these 
houses of the noble s generally bad cnmpn Tinflg According to the 
account of Paes, from the second line of walls at the capital to the 
king’s palace, there were many streets and rows of houses with many 
“figures and decorations pleasing to look at.””’' The rich mer- 
chants in the city also lived in such houses ; the same chronicler 
says that there was a broad and beautiful street of fine houses 
which were owned by rich men who could afford to live in them.”® 
The dancing girls who lived in the city also occupied equally good 
houses. Abdur Razak mentions that behind the mint was a 
sort of bazaar which was more than three hundred yards long and 
twenty yards broad, on both sides of which there were houses 
{khanaha) and fore-courts (sajhaha) . In front of them instead of 
benches (Icurii) were built lofty seats of excellent stone .”® On 
each side of the avenue formed by these houses of the nobles and 
dancing girls were figures of lions, panthers , ti gers and other an i- 
mals, so well painted that they~seemed to be aliv e,y° The Pdri^ 
j&t^akarawmu also mentions the paintings of birds, swans, doves, 
parrots and orffier domesticated animals in these houses.^*^ 

Though persons who could afford all this lived in such lofty 
houses, the middle class ■ people do not appear to have 
enjoyed any such amenities. Paes says that there were 
more than a hundred thousand dwelling houses in Vijay a- 
nagar all one-storeye3 Sid 3at roofed to each of which 
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was 


there was a low siirrounding wall.^®® 
impre§§gji__wyte — (feeee — fesuses and sa js that 
/ plan of the houses was goq^and they wei^iik e terraSg ^ 

I the' poorss'popIe'liveS! in small fliatchetLAnd straw hr>iisf.,g . -yiirjth 
j nTihr small doors.^^ The houses of the middle class people were 
.arranged "according to occupations in long streets with many open 
Jspaces.’’^®® This ‘arrangement of the houses of the people accord- 
ing to their occupation is also evidenced by the inscriptions which 
mention such streets as Kammalatieru^^ (t he artisans’ stre et) . and 
the Kaihhdlatteru^^'’ ( the weave rs* street) . T he floo ring of many 
of these houses was of mud. It was kepF’ neat and clean by 
smearing cowdung and water.^®® 


Tj argft towns appear t o have had certain special amenities which , 
the smaller towns and villages could not have enjoyed. The first 
among such was a pleas ure garden or nark. In the city of Vijaya- 
nagar for instance there were many groves of trees. The king had 
close to his palace a palm grove and other rich fruit bearing trees. 
There were also near the Moorish quarter many orchards and 
gardens with fruit hearing trees, for the most part mangoes and 
areca palms and jack trees, orange and lime trees grovring so closely 
one to another that they appeared like a thick forest.^®® In many 
of these parts there were conduits of water which flowed into the 
midst of them and in ce;:tain places there were also lakes.“® 


182. Sewell, op, eit., p. 290 ; see for a description of the houses in Nagala- 
pura, p. 246; see also p. 244. 

183. Ibid, p. 286. 

184. Purdias, His Pilgrims, X, p, 262 ; Barboso, I, p. 202 ; Sewell, op. eit., 
p. 129, 

185. Borbosa, I, p. 202. Dames has the following note on this : “ The words 
‘ according to occupation ’ are not expressed separately but are implied in the 
verb arnmr according to Bluteau (1789) and Vieyra (1813). The allusion is 
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prevalent in Indian towns.” (ibid., in. 1), See SeweU, op. cit., p. 256 for a 
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Another amenity which large cities like Vijayanagar seem to 
have enjoyed was the tpwjp. beli which was very helpful to the 



Food 


The articles of food grown in the Vijayanagar empire 
were rice, Indian corn, grains, beans and otherJsinds of crops. 
Of the grains , there was a great quantity because, besides being 
used as food for men, they were also used for horses; besides 
these, excellent whe at, was also grown, , though on a small sc ale.i^^ 
These articles along "with beans, moong (green gram), pulses, 
horse-gram, and many other seeds were all stocked in the market 
and sold very cheap. Paes says that wheat was not so common 
as the other grai ns since no o ne ate it except the Moor s. _ Poultry 
and fowls were also used for food h v a few elaswes of nenpl e. 
Three fowls could be had for a vintem within the city while out- 
side it four could be had.^®® 

Wlien Abdur Hazak visited the Vijayanagar court he was 
daily supplied witli two sheep, four couples of fowls, fi ve matts o f 
rice and one man of butter besides one of sugar.^®* Nuniz gives a 
curious list of food stuffs which constituted the dietary of the 
Vijayanagar sovei-eigns. He says: “These kings of Bisnaga eat 
all sorts of things, but. not the flesh of oxen or cows which they 
never kill in all the country of the heathen because they worship 
them. They eat mutton, pork, venison, partridges, hares, doves, 
quail, and all kinds of birds ; even sparrows and rats, and cats and 
lizards, all of which are sold in the market of the city of Bis- 
. naga.”^®® With this can be compared the accounts of Paes and 
Barbosa. Paes, while describing the animal food used at Vijaya- 
nagar says that the sh eep kille d in the city were counfl egg fnr in 
every street there were men who sold mutt on “so clean and so fa t” 
that it looked like porEp and there were also pigs in the houses of 
some butchers in certain streets so white and clean that one “could 
never see better in any country.”^®® Barbosa’s description of the 
food stuffs also tempers the grossly exaggerated picture of Nuniz 
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for he says that the men ate flesh and fish and other meats saving 
beef only which was “ forbidden by their perverse idolatry.”®? 

Though spems - tn havri - hnan-nsed hy a feiat people, it ap- 
pears that all did not use it. The Brah mans an d the Lingayats 
took only vegeta_dan -food. Nuniz asserts that the former never 
kjile^r ate any livi ng Barbosa too notes that their food 

coasted ol Jiortfcy, biltter^ rice, sugar, which stewed like pulse and 
mdk. Similarly the Jangamas also ate neither flesh nor fish.®® 
Wo got also some idea about the meal in a Brahman’s house from 
the Amuktamalyada. In the spring it consisted of four or five 
good curries, ghee, butter, va4dmB, varavals, good rice food, rasam, 
and in the preparation of aU these cocoanuts were used. In the 
summer season it consisted of kulu, iksurasam, cocoanut water, 
fruits, good smelling water, mangoes and others quite welcome for 
the season.®®® 

We learn about the royal kitchen from the chronicle of Nuniz. 
He says that the king had hr connection with his food 

(because his nobles sent it to him every day) which consisted of 
rice, wheats meat and fo wls w it h all the necessary things. In the 
royal kitchen there were some t wo hundr ed inferior 
guards with four persons over them and two officers of 
the guard, who were also captains of soldiers. But 
these ‘porters’ were not allowed to go further inside than 
through four or five doors, for there were only eunuchs 
and women inside.®®^ The chronicler however contradicts himself 
when he says in another place that king Acyuta Raya had 
ten women cooks for his personal service who prepared food for no 
one except the king himself.®®® But at times when the king gave 
banquets he employed a few others. He had a eimuch for guarding 
the gate of the Idtchen, and it was his duty to see that no one enter- 
ed the place for fear of poison. The king generally ate alone, and 
was served by women whose duty it was to prepare the table for 
him ; they would place for him a three-legged stool, round and 
made of gold, and on it were put the messes which were brought 


197. Barhosa, I, p. 217, 

198. Sewell, op. cit., p. 390, 

199. Barboso, I, pp. 217-18. 

200. Canto I, w. 80 and 81. 

201. Sewell, op. cit., p. 371. 
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in large vessels of gold while ihe smaller ones were brought in 
basins of gold some of which were adorned with precious stones. 
There was no cloth on the table, but one was brought only when 
the king had finished eating ; then he washed his hands and 
mouth.®®® 

Abdur Razak says that it vms the custom of the “infidels” not. 
to eat in the prese nce of one another.^®* But Nuniz, while descri- 
bing a^anqUETpreparecl by the brother of Deva Raya II, says that 
the nobles invited were at their table. However he notes that it 
was the custom among them to place upon the table all that there 
was for eating and drinking, and there was to be no one present in 
the hall except those that had come to eat.®®® 

The ordinary people app ear to have used only leaves to eat 
their food from. Thus an inscription of A.D. 1524 mentions 
thaTime'lSftPffPpar&ja freed the Tammala servants of a temple from 
supplying leaves (used in eating food) to that temple free of cost 
in return for some work.®®® Thfe leaves of areca palm also appear 
to have been used in taking food.®®'^ There appear to have been pub- 
lic eating houses in a few important places. Vijayanagar for m- 
stance had such an eating house, where stone slabs with hoUows 
in them for ri ce and curries were xiged for eating . _ The travellers 
might have been required to pay according toTfielcind of slab they 
selected.®®® Besides such places there were many choultries where 
travellers were fed free for a particular number of days. A record 
of A.D, 1489-90 fo\md at Koduvay in the Chingleput district regis- 
ters for instance the provision of kambu for meals' for Brahman 
travellers.®®® 


203. Ibid., pp. 382-83. 

204. Elliot, Hist, of Ind,, IV, p. 115. 

205. Sewell, op. cit., p. 303 ; here Ihe accounts of the Persian ambassador 
and Nimlz are contradictory. In the light of the latter’s statement it is ' 
reasonable to hold that the former’s statement is tuu’eliable, and that only 
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such banquets. Then- again Nuniz’s allusion to the custom of the 
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outside the banqueting hall. 
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There appear to have been sweetmeat shops also (mitayi 
angadi) in certain places in the empire.^^® 

Dress 

The sovereigns spent large sums of money on their dress 
DdvaTSTaya II appear ed iiT'eourt clothed in a roBe of zaitm 
(satin) .211 According to Paes, Kr?nadeva Raya was dressed in cer- 
tain while clothes embroidered with many roses in gold .212 Nuniz 
, also says that the kings wore silk clothes (pacJioiis)2i3 of very fine 
material and worked with gold which were worth each ten pardaos; 
they wore at times bajuris of the same sort which were likp shirts 
with a skirt.^!*! When they went to war they wore a quilted dress 
of cotton over which was put another garment with golden 
plasters with jewels all round il. 21 ® 

The kings wore “a cap of gold brocade two spans long”2i® which 
according to Paes was in the fashion of a Galician helmet covered 
with a piece of fine stuff all of silk. 2 jNtmiz who also saw 
^the cap worn by Acyuta says, that it was worth twenty cruzados 
and adds that when he lifted it from his head, he never again put it 
on.2i® 

The common people wore clothes as a girdle below 
“wound very tightly in many folds and short white shirt of cotton 
or silk or coarse brocade” which were gathered between the tbighs 
but were open in front. On their heads they carried small turbans 
while some wore silk or brocade caps.®^® Caesar Frederick also 
describes the dress of the people as follows: “ The apparell that 
they use in Bezeneger is Velvet, Satten, Damaske, Scarlet, or white 
Bumbast clotli, according to the estate of the person, with long Hats 
on their heads called Colae, made of Velvet, Satten, Damaske, or 
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Scarlet, girding themselves instead of Girdles with some fine Bum- 
bast cloth; they have breeches aft^^&ejprder of the Turkes/’^^o 

\Eooljias ^ very lit tle used. ^Ticolo dei Conti says that the 
people used to wear a line n cloth round t lip 'hnf^37- ; Via nitf=lg fhoy 

could not wear more clothing on account of the gre pt Tncnt m — 

, • 

The people were also accusto med to the use of shoes. Nicolo 
dei Conti observed that the people wore sandals with purple and 
golden ties.®®^ Barbosa also noted the practice of the people using 
rough shoos on their feet (without stockings).^ Faes describes 
the shoes thus: “The s oloes have nointed rnd-i| in Ihr ancient 
manner, and there are other shoes that have nothing but soles, but 
on the top are some straps which help to keep them on the feet. 
They are made like those which of old the Romans were wont to 
wear, as you will find on figures in some papers or antiquities which 
come from Italy. Caesar Frederick also mentions that the peo- 
ple wore on their feet plain high things called Aspergh.^^® But 
here too it was only the rich people that wore the shoes for as 
Paes himself says : “ The majority of the people, or almost all, go 
about the country barefooted.”^^® Nikitin also says that the peo- 
ple of the Deccan went about barefooted.*®’’ J 

Umbrell as also w er e in use . Barbosa describes vividly how 
they -vrere h^ild. 'HS'bays. “TK^T" (the lords and the kings) also 
lake another who holds an umbrella (lit. a shade hat with a han- 
dle) to shade them and keep off the rain, and of these some are 
made of finely worked silk with many golden tassels and precious 
stones and seed pearls. They are also so made as to open and 
shut and may cost three or four hundred cruzados."®*® Apparently 
all this does not refer to the ordinary people, for they lived in 
“grovelling poverty.” Varthema says that the common people 
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/weiir quite naked with the exception of a piece of cloth about their 
middle.^® 

The women, viz., the courtezans and the wives of nobles, also 
wore very rich dress. Barbosa observes that they wore 
; ghite garm eats— very thin cotton or ^ilk of bright 
colours, five'^ds long, one part of which^was gifF^ouPoa^below 
and the other part thro vm over one .sh oulder and across their 
breasts in such a way that ond ar m and shoulder .xeniained un- 
covered.®®® Pietro della Valle also gives an Jicr>mint nf .tiip 
of Ihe women. According to him they we^e clot hed with figu rpi^ 
silk from the girdle downwards. As for the upper garment he 
says: *' (They are^ trorn l die n ce upward eitlier naked, or else with 
very pure linen, either of one colour, or striped and wrought with 
several, besides a scarf of the same work cast over the shoulder.”®®^ 
j The women appear to have worn two clothes over their body, one 
a small one, covering the front of the person and the other a big- 
ger one covering the whole body. Nicolo dei Conti says ; “ Almost 
^ all, both men and women, wear a linen cloth bound round the body, 
so as to cover the front of the person, and descending as low as 

the knees and over this a garment of linen or silk, which with 

the women (descends) to the ankles”.®®® The Amuktamalyada 
also refers almost to this land of double dress worn by the women 
when it mentions the pdvdifa and the paipa (mantle) 

Sometimes women appear to have worn a head dress. Paes 
notes that the women who took paffln the MaJimavami festival 
wore high caps (collaes) embroidered with flowers made of 
pearls.®®* But ne ither Barbosa nor Pietro della V alle m entio ns this 
hea ^ dress worn bv the women. Bu t the former says that their 
heads were uncovered and the hair was “tightly gathered into a 
becoming knot on the top of the head.”®®® The latter also states 
that their “heads were deck’d with yellow and white flowers form- 
ed into a high large diadem, with some striking out like sun beams 
and others twisted together, and hanging down in several fashions 
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which made a pretty sighl-’’^!” Thus the head dress seems to have ’ 
been worn by a few women only on certain ceremonial occasions. 

In a few places women used to wear shoes. Nicolo dei Conti 
who noted this custom says : “ In some places the women have shoes 

I ade of thin leatlier ornamented with gold and silk.”®®’ 

But all this description refers only to high class women; others 
uld not have afforded all these luxuries. 


Section VI 
Luxuries 

The pageantry and grandeur of the court, and the character*^ 
of a few classes of people gave rise to certain wants which came 
to be satisfied. The people craved after some luxuries which seemed 
to be necessary not only to maintain their position and status, but 
also to satisfy their passion for display. The luxuries consisted 
of ornaments, perf pmes, betel an d other stinaulating suostancesi 

Ornaments : 

‘ The Hindus had a great liki ng for costly ornaments which they 
generally wore c gi imnof ^^apt. nf>^ncirmg ]vjo foreign traveller who 
visited Vijayanagar failed to be struck by the costly jewels worn 
by the sovereigns and the people alike. Abdur Razak, for instance, 
referring to the ornaments worn by Diva Raya II, 
says that “ he had round his neck a collar composed of pure pearls 
of regal excellence and the value of which a jeweller would find 
difficult to calculate”.®®® Paes too noted the pofeco {Paiakkam, 
pendant) of diamonds round Kisnadeva Raya’s neck which was of 
very great value.®®® 

As said above the people also used to bedeck themselves with 
costly ornaments. Abdur Razak says: “All the inhabitants o f 
the country, whether high or low even down to the artificers of 
the bazaar, wear ie wals and gilt omamaits m their ears and around 
thqir necks, arms, wrists and fingers.”®*® Barbosa mentions the 
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many rings set with precious stones and many oar-rings set with 
many fine pearls on their ears.^^’^ 


About the ornaments used by women we get equally valuable 
details. Barbosa speaks of the nose screws made of fine gold wire 
with a pearl, sapphire or ruby pendant, ear-rings set with many 
jewels, necklaces of gold and jewels and very fine coral beads, 
bracelets of gold and precious stones and many coral beads fitted 
to their arms.^^^ Paes’ description of the women is more detailed. 
About the women that had assembled at the capital for the MaM- 
navami festival he says that they wore collars on the neck with 
jewels of gold very richly set with many emeralds, diamonds, rubies 
and pearls, many bracelets on their lower arms and many girdles of 
gold and precious stones which hung in order one below the other 
almost as far down as 'half the thigh. Besides these the women 
wore many other jewels such as strings of pearls round 
the ankles.2® 


The inscriptions also give us some idea of the ornaments used 
in those days. An epigraph of A.D. 1446 mentions the following 
ornaments: large diadem (patta), neck-ring (paftaWcarai) , two 
joined neck-rings (iran^upaftakfcdrai) , nose ornament (mukkuiti ) , 
eyes for idols (tirttfeJca^mokr) , chest ornaments (padakkam) , etc.^ 

As a mark of distinction the gra^ape^cram or the anklet of 
the heroes was worn by men of distinction. 


Perfumes and Flowers : 

The people used perfumes for their fragrance. They anointed 
themselves after their bath with white sandalwood, aloes, 
camphor, musk and saffron, all fine ground and kneaded with rose 
water.®*® The women- used to apply saffron or musk to their 
breasts in A^ter .®*® Along with the perfumes can be mentioned 
the scented flovfers used by the women.®*’ 
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CHAPTER DC 


RELIGION 
Section I 
Introductory 

The centtiries following the Christian era were marked hy 
the spread of S aivism and Vai spavism in South India. 

The Saiva saints TirunavukkaraSu, Tirujna na sa-mhanda, 
Sundara and Majaikkavacaka and the Nayanmars started the hhakti 
movement in South India. The first three wrote the Devarams, 
while Manilckavacaka wrote the Tiruvacakam. All of tham 
stressed the importance of hhakti. Side by side with this hhakti 
movement was another movement which stressed the importance 
of the philosophical aspect of religion. This was headed by Sri 
Safikara (8th century) who expounded the doctrine of Vedanta 
and based his philosophy on the Vedas and Smrtis. He saw no 
difference between Siva and Vi^nu, and his philosophy was a 
rigorous monism. To propagate his theories, he is said to have 
established four mathas at four places— Srngeri, Kafici, Jagannath 
and Dvaraka over each of which he appointed a pontiff to be 
followed in regular succession. 

Similarly with regard to Vai?iiavism, there appeared in 
South India a few Vaiajava teachers who were known as the 
Alvars. They were twelve in number, and among them pro- 
minent mention may be made of Poygai Alvar, Namma Alvar, 
Kulasekhara Alvar, Periya Alvar and Tirumangai Alvar. Their 
works “may be described as welling with a genuine love of an 
extremely intense degree for Vrsnu, and in their earnestness and 
fervour they stand only on a par with the equally strong and 
touching appeals to God made in the Devdram by the Saiva saints, \ 
Their love or hhakti is the foxmdation of the doctrine of prapatti • 
which looms large in the VaisnavEf philosophy.”^ Later than the ‘ 
Vaiijijava Alv^s, flourished a few Vai?nava Acaryas such as 
Nathamuni and Alavandar (Yamunacarya), who propounded and 
elaborated the philosophy of the Alvars. They were followed by 
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Sri Ramanujaearya who lived in the 11th and 12l;h centuries. 
While Sankara emphasised the monistic theory, Ramanuja pro- 
pounded the theory of Visistadvaita. According to the Advaita 
doctrine of Sankara, Brahman alone is real, and all else is illusory 
manifestation (mayd), hut according to the Visi^advaidic position 
all tilings are real and permanent as attributes inseparable from 
the one Brahman. 

■( 

In the thirteenth century there lived another great philosopher 
and thinker called Madhvacarya who preached the doctrine of 
the Dvaiia philosophy. He argued that the individual soul was 
not one with the supreme God, but separate, and that all things 
were real and permanent. 

These movements were slowly spreading in the country, when 
aU of a sudden, in the fourteenth century, the Muhammadan 
invasions with their concomitant results gave a fresh impetus for 
the religious movements in South India. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, India south of 
the Vindhyas presented a deplorable picture. It was then a land 
of warring kingdoms and principalities being divided among four 
important powers, the Yadavas of Devagiri, the Kakatiyas of 
Warangal, the HoySalas of Dvarasamudra and the Papdyas in 
the extreme south. It was at this time that the Sultans of Delhi 
began to interfere in South Indian politics, and thus drove a 
wedge into the confusion that prevailed in that part of India. 
Muhammad Bin TugUak invaded the Hoysala territory in 1327 
and compelled Ballala III to submit. The dispute between Sun- 
dara Pandya and Vira Papdya in lie Papdyan court in the extreme 
south over the succession question weakened the empire and 
made it easy for the Mahammadan invaders to interfere in her 
affairs, plunder her territories and add to the confusion in the 
coimtry.2 After the preliminary excursions had been led into 
South India, Muhiammad Bin Tughlak “subdued the whole of the 
Karnatak both in length and breadth even to the shore of the sea 
of Oeman”® in 1327 and appointed Jalal-ud-din to rule over 
Madura which he had made a province of the Delhi empire. But 
Jalal-ud-din declared his independence. TugUak arranged an 
expedition against the rebellious chief but his attempt proved 
abortive. The Madura Sultan was murdered and was succeeded 


2, See K. A. Nilakanta SSstri, The Pa'^yan Kingdom, pp. 201-11. 
?. Briggs, The flise, I, p. 413, 
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by his son-in-law Ghiyas-ud-din, who in the course of a war with 
Vira Ballaja inflicted “the worst of all defeats” on the Hindus 
and murdered the Hoy^ala ruler. Ghiyas-ud-din was successively 
followed on the throne hy Nasir-ud-din, ’Adil Shah, Fakr- 
ud-din Mubarak Shah and ’Ala-ud-din Sikandar ShSh. The 
Sultanate seems to have come to a close about 1377-78 as a result 
of the early wars of the Vijayanagar prince Kampana. 

The Muhammadan occupation of South India was a regular 
tyranny. Ibn Batuta found his brother-in-law Ghiyas-ud-din 
to be a cruel tyrant and observes that he was “ a fiend in human 
shape.” The temples were the objects of Muhammadan attack, 
and the renowned shrines of Srirahgam and Cidambaram suffered 
worst. As soon as the Muhammadans had reached near 
Srirahgam, the image of Srirahganatha was taken away from the 
place by Vedanta DeSika. The P&o,&ywn Chronicle says : “ The 
proper tutelary deity of Madura went into the Malayalam 
country. Then the wall of the temple, the fourteen towers on it 
and the streets inside were destroyed.”* An epigraph describes 
the rule of the Muhammadans at Madura in the following terms : 
“ The times were Tulukkan (Muhammadan) times ; the devadam 
lands of the Gods were taxed with kudimai ; the temple worship, 
however, had to be done without any reduction; the vlavu or 
cultivation of the temple lands was done by turns by the tenants 
of the village.”® , The Madhurdvijayam of Gahgadevi also gives a 
vivid but somewhat poetic description of the character and effects 
of the Muhammadan occupation of Madura. It says : “ The place 
now known as Vyaghrapuri (Cidambaram) has been continuously 
so, for tigers inhabit it now where men once dwelt, the Vin^a 
(the dome of the central shrine) of Srirangam is so dilapidated 
fliat now it is the hood of Adisasa alone that is protecting the 
image of Rahgaimtha from the falling debris. The Lord of 
Gajarapya (Tiruvanaikkaval, Jambuke§varam near Srirahgam), 
who once killed an elephant to obtain its skin for his garment, has 
now again been reduced to this condition, because he is stripped 
bare of all the clothing; while the garhhagrhcL (central shrine) of 
many another temple is crumbling, its mwyiapa overgrown with 
vegetation and the wooden doors of the temple eaten up by white 
ants. Where there resounded once the joyous music of the 
mrdemgam (a kind of drum) there is heard at present the howl 

4. Or. His. Mss.j I, p. 35. 

5. MSlJi., 1916, para 33. 
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of the jackal that has made it its abode. The river Kaveri that 
was curbed by proper dams and flowed in regular channels has 
begun to run in all directions. In the agrahdras where the smoke 
issuing from the fire offerings (Yagadhuma) was largely visible, 
and in which the chant of the Vedas was everywhere audible, we 
have now the offensive smelling smoke issuing from the roasting 
of flesh by the Muhammadans and the harsh voice of these ruffians 
alone is heard there. The beautiful cocoanut trees which were 
gracing the gardens surrounding the city of M&dura have been 
cut down by these intruders, and in place of these we see plenty 
of stiZas (stakes for impaling persons) with garlands made by 
stringing human heads together, resembling and recalling in a 
remote manner the cocoanut trees. The water of the river 
Tamraparrii which used to be rendered white by the sandal paste 
rubbed away from the breasts of the youthful maidens who were 
bathing in it is now flowing red with the blood of cows slaughtered 
by these monstrous sinners.”® 

Thus the Muhammadan occupation of South India created a 
feeling of great horror among the Hindus. The Hindus rose up 
from their slumber and felt the necessity for united action. They 
wanted to stem the tide of Muhammadan aggression beyond the 
south of the Kr§na. This desire to strengthen the cause of Hindu 
unity m South India necessitated their united action and the 
foundation of a strong government. The establishment of this 
empire which was to play a very important part in the history 
of South India marked the assertion of Hindu independence by 
South India. 

' The object of the foundation of Viiavanagar wa.s religious in 
/ c haracte r. T he Hindxis were anxious -l^n prPHa-rajp +TiPir vqpfTtnn, 
I tr ajiitions, and Pharma from the onslaughts of Islam . This work 
n ecessitated a greater amount of attention being paid to the reli- 
gi ous revival in the land. This activity in the field of religion 
to save it from Islam led also to grea1;er attenion being paid to 
literature, for in India the character and number of literary pro- 
ductions depended largely on the religious movements in the 
country. Thus the foundation of T^jayanagar had three effects : 
the Muhammadans were held in check, the religious revival was 
given an impetus, and the period was marked by a great literary 
I renaissance 


6. Mfidhuravijayam, Intro., pp. 5-6. 
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Soon after its foundation , the Sangama brothers and their? 
s on^ especially K.ain]^a, the son of Buiska, e ngaged thra x ^^es hiT ? 
fi imig Soufti. India from Muhamm adan, dominatio n. According \ 
to the KdyMugu, the idol of Ranganatha of Srirahgam after having / 
been taken to Tirunarayapapuram by way of Jyoti?kudi, 
Tirumalirunjolai ( AlagarkSyil) , Kolikku^u (Calicut) and Puhga- 
nur, was kept at that place for some time after which it was finally 
removed to Tirupati. When Gopapnia, the ruler of Jifiji, heard 
of the vicissitudes of the idol, he had it removed to Jifiji where he 
kept it in the beautiful rock-cut shrine of Ranganatha at Sihga- 
varam near his capital. Meanwhile the chief who was left in 
charge of Srirangam removed his headquarters to Kapnanur, a 
village six miles north of Srirangam, owing to considerations of 
health, and fortified that place with the stones obtained by 
demolishing the outer enclosures of the ^rirangam temple. 
Through the good offices of a dancing girl of Srirangam who was 
on intimate relations with the Muhammadan chief with the object 
of saving the temple from destruction, a Kaniyaja Brahman named 
Singappiran secured a post in the service of the Muhammadan chief 
and was serving him faithfully. As soon as news of the founda- 
tion of Vijayanagar reached the ears of the distressed people of 
South India Tirumanattun Nambi, the son of Singappiran, sent 
one Uttama Nambi, one of the sthanattars of the temple, to inform 
Gopapna about the condition of Srirangam. Soon communica- 
tions were started between Jifiji and Samayavaram. In 1370-71 
Gopanna defeated the Muhammadan chief “ who had degenerated 
by drink and debauchery and become thoroughly powerless to 
resist an attack,”- and re-established the image of Ranganatha in 
the temple.'^ 

' T he activities of Kampana in the south p roved a death-kneU ] 
to the Muh^madan domi nation in the sout h. Ruined temples 
were restored by hhn and worship in th em was revived . When_ 


7. See MadhurHvljayam, pp. 12-25; Taylor, Or. His, Mss.; 11, p. Ulj 
18 of 1899; S. K. Aiyangar, South India under the Muhammadan Iwoaders, 
p. lie. The Pav4yan Chronicle describes in vivid colours how the temple 
looked -when it was opened by Kampala. It says : “ Then things were 

found precisely as on the day when the temple was shut; the lamp that was 
lighted on that day, the sandal wood powder, the garland of flowers, and 
the ornaments usually placed on the morning of festival days were now 
found to be exactly as it is usual to find them on the same evening of such 
festival days.” (Tayler, •r. His. Mss., I, pp. 35-7). 
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he was active in t he sou th, 'pie je nthu sia stic sons of S atifiama were 
active inTOxeT^ in &e arduous task of stemrning Hie"iide 
6? Islamic aggression, they were helped by the distinguished 
pontifical heads of the Syhgeri matha, Vidyatirtha and Vidya- 
ranya. Later tradition even goes to the extent of credi ting 
"Vidyaranya with the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar for 
the preservation of Hindu religion and Dharma. Kriyasakti Pandita 
of the P^upata school of Saivism also joined hands in the Hindu 
effort to save South India from Islamic aggression. “It is a 
recognised element of national psychology that where a society is 
on the defence it cherishes every inherited tradition and holds 
fast to all things good and bad which it has inherited. Conser- 
vatism becomes a national virtue ; the maintenance of what has 
been a point of national honoim. That is not the time for reforms, 
for the raison d’etre of the State is the defence of what exists. 
The orthodoxy of the longs became therefore the central point in 
the State. Hence it is that the great States which stood out the 

Mahommedan influence like VijayanagaV became 

the citadels of orthodoxy, places where customs, which in a free 
India never had universal acceptance, came to be considered 
orthodox and unchangeable.”'^® The ideal for which Vijayanagar 
and its kings stood is well indicated by an epigraph of A.D. 1376 
j which states : “ In the world Acyuta (Krsna) was born to Yasoda 
and Nanda Gopa and gave them a promise that he would eventu- 
ally reappear as a king to deliver the world when it was over- 
spread by Mlecchas. Accordingly he was bom in the region of 
Pampapuri to Sangama and his wife Kamambika as Bukkamahi- 
^ pati.”® It was an epoch of religious excit ement and moral 
U a waken ing when the torces of ffinduism were strengthened The 
iiuerest of the kings in such a movement is well borne out by 
such titles as Vedamargapratisphapanacarya and Vaidlkamarga 


^praH^phapanacarya which the early rulers of Vijayanagar took. 

I t was also.._a period when “ the teacbi ngs-of :§ahkara. Ramanu ja 
/ an d Madihvaoarya, the doctrine of the Vedwnita, Advuita 
Dvaita schools, the creed of the Jangamas_Qr_Lin^vats, etc., were 


i led to interminable discussions all urging their respective t enets 
\ with rzeai,”® ~ 


7a. Sardar K. M. Panikkar, Origin and Evolution of Kingship in India, 
pp. 153-54. 

8. E,C,, IV, Yd. 46 ; Intro., p. 23. 

9. Elliot, Num, Orient., p. 92. 
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According to the Guruparampard, Vidyaraijya, the Advaita 
teacher, and Ak§6bhyamuni, the follower of the Dvaita philosophy, 
had a controversy regarding their respective doctrines of illusion. 
(rmyd) and reality (tattva) . Both of them sent their contentions 
Ihrough the king of Vijayanagar to Vedanta Desika (then at 
Srirahgam) for arbitration. But the ViH^advcdta teacher de- 
cided in favoxir of Akisobhyamuni. Though the chronology 

contained in the story is not above suspicion yet “ the story 

sufficiently illustrates the state of conflict between the two 
schools of philosophy.”^® But such hot controversies and differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to highly philosophical questions 
did not prevent the rival schools from working together for the 
preservation of their religion. The activities of Vidyaraiiya who 
was on very intimate terms with the royal house of Vijayanagar 
are known to us better. He helped Bukka I and Harihara II in 
the task of religious revival and tried to do his work with their 
help. He added to his religious undertakings others of a political 
nature and boldly played the part of a statesman and empire 
builder.’^l Vidyara^ya is said to have invited Vedanta Desika 
who was living at Satyamangalam to Vijayanagar perhaps to work 
together. But the Desika appears to have preferred a life of 
seclusion whence he could work for the emandpation of the 
country to one of active partidpation in the poUtical movements 
of the period, in which respect he was a shining contrast to the 
great Advaita techer of the fourteenth century. 

To save South India from the Islamic onslaughts and to revive 
the Hindu religion, literary works had to be produced, and com- , 
raentaries on ancient works had to be written to expound and \ 
explain the t enets of the Hindu religion . The foundation of , 
Vijayanagar coincided in point of time with the outburst of a 
moment ous literary movement in South India. Since the four- ' ' 
teenth century there flourished in the Vijayanagar empire a 
succession of e minent S f^bnlara in thp different bTpn.c^s of^bJ;^rflture 
and who were followers of tb ^ different school^ of philosophy ~of 
So uth Ind^ ° tt iKM an age of intense literary activity beginning 
with tSayanacarya and Vedanta Di^ika.^* On account of the ] 


10. J.B.B.R.A.S., XXIV, p. 293 ; Life and Times of §n Vedanta Deiika 
by V. Rangachary; see also C. M. Padmanahhadiar, The Life and Teachings 
of Madhvdchariar (Coimbatore, 1909); See contra, Bhandarkar, Vaishna- 
vism, Saivism, pp. 59#. 

U. See M.A.R,, 1908, paras 18-19. 

12. Mookerjee, Local Government, p. 13, 

V.A,-39 
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destruction of the Hindu kingdoms in the Deccan, a large number 
of scholars migrated to South India and received great patronage 
under the Vijayanagar sovereigns, Saya^iacarya and his brother 
Madhavaoarya founded a school which wrote commentaries on 
the Yedas, Aranyokas and the Brdhmanas, Thus the epoch was 
one of great religious and literary activity. 

I n the Vijayanagar days all the religio us seels in South Ind ia 
such as the ^ ai va. Vaisnava. Madhva, J ain. Miiha romadan andTn 
t henat eQ'ij.^nagar perjgd, Christiaij, yrere Jiving side"* 

by side_with.^nfi.,£mqtlmr. ,The Bayas . o f V ijayanagar generajW 
trie^ to encourage the religious movements in the empire. 


Section II 
Hmduism 

Saivism : 

Among the Hindu religious groups in the Vijayanagar empire 
the 6 aivas constituted a large majority. They may be classified 
under three broad smaller groups : (i) Advaitins or Smartas, (ii) 
Fa^upatas and (iii) Vira Saivas. 

(i) Advaitins: The Advaitins were the followers of the 
philosophy of Sn Sankara who preached the theory of non-dualism. 
In the Vijayanagar empire there were two mathas said to have been 
established by Sri Sankara ; one of them was at Syngeri and the 
other at Kanci, later transferred to Kumbakoiiain. There were 
also two minor mathas, one at Pu§pagiri and the other at Virupak- 
9 am, but it is difficult to say when they were founded. The great 
scholar and literary celebrity, Vidyaraiiya, was an Advaita teacher 
and his matha at Syngeri was greatly patronised by the Vijaya- 
nagar kings. In A. D. 1346 the five Sangama brothers made a 
joint grant to that mafha.^^ Vidyaraniya loimself seems to have 
died at Hampi,^* The Sankaracarya matha at Kanci was also, as 
^we shall see in the sequence, greatly patronised by the Vijayanagar 
sovereigns. 

From time to time the Vedantist school of Safikara produced 
scholars of eminence and repute who wrote works and expounded 
the Advaita doctrines, Hiey had also controversies with the 
exponents of the other schools of philosophy. Tradition affirms 

13. E.C., VI, Sr. 1. 

14, M.A.R.J 1916, para 97. 
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that Vidyara^iya had a philosophical dispute with Altsohhya Muni, 
a disciple of Madhva and an exponent of the Dvaita philosophy. 
Appas^ya Dik§ita, a great scholar and philosopher who flourished 
in the sixteenth century, was a controversialist and had disputes on 
questions of high philosophy with Vijayindra Tirtha of the Madhva 
walha at 15 «Snbakonani. 

'Wji) Pdsupaias : During the Vijayanagar period there 
floumhed along with the Advaitins or Smartas, the Pasupatas. 
They paid greater attention to the Saiva Agamas though they did 
not reject the Vedas on that account. By the Vijayanagar period 
the Saivas of this school had spread in portions of South India. 
They had their own gurus and interpreters. The first few Iriugg 
of Vijayanagar appear to have been followers of this school 
of Saivism. gwihara I and Bukka I. appear to have been the 
discip^ of K^iyilasa Kriy^akti who was a Pasupala. He was 
also_the^ww of the great minister and general Madhava, who 
mentions him in one of his grants of A.D. 1368.^® At the instance 
of this Kriya^akti guru, Madhava carried out a special Saiva vow, 
lasting for a year at the end of which he made a gift from the funds 
of his own property to eighty learned Ka§mir Brahmans who were 
well versed in the Saiva rites and were devoted to the gaiva 
creeds.^® It was probably He that inspired the compilation of 
the Saivdgamasdra Samgraha written jointly by Marappa and 
Madhava.^”^ Harihara considered him to be h is kul agur uj^ 
Kumara Kamp^a who conquered tEeJSdutfiern districts for ^he 
Vflaya nagOT empire' "also accepted Kriya^akti guru as his fc«Ia- 
gwru.^9 Immadi Bukka, son of Harihara, made a grant to &e 
lemple^ of Vidyasankara with the permission of Kriyasakti.®® 
According to an epigraph at Vagata in the Bangalore district, 
KriyaSakti himself made a grant of some lands to the local Vi?pu 
temple.91 These two inscriptions indicate in unmistakable terms 
that Kriyasakti guru, though a follower of the orthodox Saiva 
school, was tolerant not only to the Advaitins hut also to the Vais- 


15. E.C., VII, Sk. 281. 

16. Ibid. 

17. vaf.c., vm, Sb, 375. 

18. E.C., V, Cn. 256. 

19. M.E.R., 1925, para 30 ; MA.R., 1918 ; paras 105-106 ; Madhuravljayam 
Canto 1, V. 4^ Madhavacarya calls Iiiraself the kulagum ol Bukka. Probably 
the sons' Sf^Sangama had more than one kulaguru, 

20. E.C., X, Mb. 11. 

21. E.C. , IX, Hk. 12a. 
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iiavas. This speaks highly of the general spirit of tolerance that 
prevailed in the empire.®^ 

(iii) Vira Scdvas : The Vira Saivas constituted an influen- 
tial religieus sect in the empire. They were another off-shoot of 
the Saivas. Vira Saivism as a religion was given a popular turn 
by Basava (Vrsabha) , a minister and contemporary of king Bijjala 
of the Kalacuryas. The way had however been prepared for him 
by a succession of Saiva teachers. They did not concern them- 
selves very much witih the philosophical doctrines of the Vedan- 
tins. “'What philosophy the Jahgamas professedly have is 
Vedantic, but in fact they are deistic (not pantheistic) disciples of 

Basava (Vr?abha) who taught Siva worship in its grossest 

form, the adoration of the Lihga (Phallus) ; while his adherents, 
who spread all over India under the name of Jahgamas, ‘ vagrants, ’ 
or Lihgayits ‘ Phallus wearers are idolatrous deists with but a 
tinge of Vedantic mysticism.”^ They are staunch Saivas and 
carry the phallic (Lihgam) always with them. They reject the 
authority of the Vedas, disbelieve the doctrine of re-birth, object 
to child marriage, approve of the remarriage of widows, and cherish 
an intense aversion to Brahmans. They constitute even now a 
very powerful community in the Kanarese country, especially 
among the trading classes. 

(iv) ' Saiva Siddhantins ; / By the Vijayanagar days religion 
had beebme too much associared'^ith ritualistic ceremonials on 
the one hand and philosophical speculations on the other. The caste 
system had become rigid, and ceremonials had taken the place of 
devotion. Hence there was a general revolt against the rigidity 
of caste and the elaborateness of rituals, and the scope for the 
study of the religious literature of the country was expanded by 
the free use of the vernaculars. This widespread discontent 

T against rigid orthodoxy resulted in the rise and spread of the cult 

I of Saiva Siddhantism among the Saivas. The author of this 
i 


22. A record of A.D. 1377 mentions Singama Odeya, the grandson of 
Kampaiia I, as a disciple of Akiiavasi Samavedigaru. It is stated in the 
inscription that he received the initiation (iipodeia) of Bhuvanesvari from 
that guru, and on that occasion he^made a grant of the village of Perusalu 
to his guru (681 of 1917). The term AhdAavdsi seems to be a variant of 
the moro familiar term Ak&samukhin which indicates that the members of 
this sect lived always mentally in heaven. But we do not have more details 
about them. See M.E.R., 1918, para 66; See also Monier Williams, Brah- 
manism and Hinduism, p. 88. 

23. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 482, 
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movement was one Meykan^adeva who wrote the Sivajnana- 
hodham which contains the principles and tenets of that creed.*^ He 
stressed the importance of Siva in the religious pantheon, and matlo 
Saivism the popular religion among the masses, Meyka^^a had 
a worthy line of followers in. Pattiragiriyar, Pattaciattu Pillaiyar, 
Paranjoti Munivar and a few otiiers. They stressed the impor- 
tance of hJiakti or devotion in preference to rituals and ceremonies. 
Siva Vakyar ridiculed idol worship thus : “ What is the use of 
decking stones with flowers ? What true religion is there in the 
ringing of bells, the performance of set obeisances, the going 
aromd fanes, the floating of incense, the offering of thing s 
arranged as if in a market ? ” About pilgrimages he asked : “ Can 
a bath in the Ganges turn black into white?” But he said: “ Shun 
illusions, repress the senses, then the sacred waves of Kasi will 
swell within your breast.” Pattanattu Pillaiyar had no love of life. 
He says about the body : “ It is a property claimed by various 
agents~by fire, by worms, by the earth, by kites, jackals, and 
curs. Its ingredients, moreover, are nasty and of bad odour”. 
He insists upon the love of God. To him forms of worship and 
the scriptures are aU ‘godward perfidy’. He pleads lor the true 
love of God.*® This movement slowly spread in South India 
during the Vijayanagar days. 

2. VaisTmvism : 

The Vijayanagar days were very propitious for the spread of 
&i-Vai§navism in South India. Since the days of Ramanuja, the 
great Srl-Vai§nava philosopher and teacher, Ihe Vai?nava creed 
was gaining a large number of adherents. But in the course of a 


24. The date of Meykanda is one ol doubt. Prof. Seshagiri Sastri, 
suggests that he lived about A.D. 1550. (Rep. on Sans, and Tam. Mss., 1896- 
97, pp. 52 and 56) . The author of the Madras Manual assigns him to the 
eleventh century and says that the Siddar schools came into existence 
after Ativira Rama Pandya whom he places in the eleventh century 
(Vol. I, pp. 57 and 120). Gopinatha Rao however thinks that Ativira 
Rama Papaya lived about A.D. 1236 (Madras Review, 1904). See in this 
connection Indian Antiquary, Vol. Xljni,_pp._^lS6-57. Meykanda appeal's 
to have lived in the twelfth century at the latest’. Umapati Siva, fourth in 
the spiritual succession to Meykanda, wrote his Sankaipa Nirakaranam in 
S. 1235 (A.D. 1313). See S. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai, Saiva SiddhSnta 
Varalaiu, p. 33. 

25. See Ind. Ant, XLIU, pp. 157-58; see also Madras XJniv, Journal, 
Vol. II, No. I, pp. 111-127 for an artide on the Truth in the Saiva Siddhanta 
by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. 
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w decades his followers had effected certain modifications in his 
leaehings and introduced doctrines and practices which the founder 
3f the sect had not enjoined and would not have sanctioned. 

Thus within a few years after the death of Ramanuja the 
Vais^vas had fallen into two camps, each with particular views 
on the different religious and social questions. Their differences 
were generally doctrinal and social in character. The first point at 
issue was whether Sanslcrit or Tamil was to be tlie medium of 
worship, whether the Sanskrit Vedas or the Tamil Prahandhas were 
to be read for the attainment of salvation. Ramanuja by himself 
drew no difference between the Sanskrit works and the Tamil 
works with regard to their use in religious worship ; but later 
when the Vaisnavas came to be divided into two wide and distinct 
groups each preferred one language.^ While the Vadagalai Vai^ija- 
vas preferred the Vedas to the Tamil Prahandhas, the Tengalai 
Vai§navas preferred the Tamil Prahandhas to the Sanskrit litera- 
ture. But while the former did not neglect Tamil, and in fact 
Vedanta Desika wrote many Tamil works, the latter neglected 
Sanskrit. 

The question as to the method by which salvation could be at- 
tained was also one of the grounds for the diiSerences between the 
two schools. The doctrine of hhahti as a most essential requisite 
for attaining Heaven had been developed by the ^vars into that 
of prapatti or sarandgaM (self-surrender) . Ramanuja' who was a 
Vaispava Vedantin accepted this doctrine of self-surrender, and 
interpreted the Upani^ads and the Vedanta Sutras in the light of 
this doctrine. But after his days disputes arose among the Vai§na- 
vas as to the circumstances and method by which one could attain 
salvation. The Vaclagalai school held that before one surrendered 
himself to the divine will, he must try to attain salvation by his 
own effort; it was only after he found that he could not attain 
salvation by such unaided effort, th§t he might abjectly surrend- 
er to the divine grace. But the Tengalai school held that for a 
man desiring salvation, self-effort was not necessary for the divine 
grace was spontaneous and overflowing, and hence one could reach 
Heaven even without his self-effort, if only he surrendered him- 
self to God. Their views on this question are expressed by an 
analogy. The Vadagalais said that the individual must make efforts 
to get saved in the same way as the young one of a monkey chngs 
to its mother while she is hopping from place to place ; but the 
Tengalais argued that God’s grace being spontaneous, acted like a 
cat carrying the kitten in its mouth; hence even without one’s self- 
effort one could attain salvation, and there was required nothii^ 
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but an altitude of receptivity to the free flow of grace.*® Comment- 
ing 'on this question, Bhandarkar says : “ The tendency of Rama- 
nuja’s system seems to be to give an exclusive Brahmanic form to 
the traditional method of bhakti or devotion to God, and this is 
definitely seen in the doctrines of the Vaflagalai, while the Tehga- 
lai, or south learning, is more liberal and so shapes the (ioctrines of 
the system as to make them applicable to Sudras also.”*'^ 

This difference in the idea as regards the nature of God’s grace 
led to another differentiation with regard to sin and forgiveness. 
The Tehgalai school held that since God’s grace was spontaneous, 
sins might be committed by men with impunity, but the Vadagalai 
school contended that sins could not be committed wiUi impunity, 
for God simply ignored the commission of sins, but did not wel- 
come them. 

The two schools again held different views as regards the posi- 
tion of Lak^mi. The Vadagalai school held that Lak$mi could not 
be considered as one different from God, for she lived in and 
through him ; she was one with the Lord and hence co-operated 
with him in his duties of the preservation of the universe. But the 
Tehgalai school relegated her to a lower position, argued that she 
was as much a finite being as any body else, but held a superior 
position as a servant of God, and was only a mediator between tbe 
sinher and the Lord. According to them she could only plead for 
the sinning soul, but did not have any power of independent action. 

As regards the iiistitution of caste there were differences be- 
tween the two sects. The Vadagalais believed in the ca^te system 
and 'held that one was bound by the rules governing his vania ; but 
the Tehgalais held that a true xira'panna rose above all castes and 
creeds, and said that a man of the lower order was equal to a Brah- 
man if he was a true bhakta. 

Similarly the Tengalais were liberal enough to think that 
spiritual knowledge could be obtained through a leaclier of thcf 
lower order, while the Vaflagalais opposed such notions. Thq Va^a- 
galais believed in pilgrimages, but the Tengalais had no such belief 
in tlieory at least. ^ As regards religious ceremonies like a sraddka, 
there were differences between them. While the Vadagalais held 
that food must be offered to God alone on the sraddha day, their 
opponents held that it must be offered to the Nityas and Acaryas 


26. Ind. Rev,, Dec., 1908. 

27. Bhandarkar, Vaiftuivutn., Saivism and other minor religions, p. 57, 
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also. Then a gain while the former believed in the efficacy of sacri- 
fices, the latter denounced them as involving cruelty to aniiflals. 
In social practices also there arose differences between tha Tn. 
‘ While the Va^agalais put a ndmam like this ^ the Tengalais put 

it like this iliil. While the former enjoined the tonsure of widows, 

the latter objected to it and said there was no sanction for such 
tonsure. During the time of puja, the Tengalais did not ring 
bells, for it was supposed that Vedanta Desika was an avatar of 
the GharjM of Venkajjanatha but the Vadagalais rang the beUs. 
The Tehgalai people prostrated themselves before each other irres- 
pective of the fact whether the person to whom the prostration was 
made was an old man or a young one, whether he was a Sudra or a 
Brahman, whether he was a guru or a disciple, male or female, or 
whether it was in the presence of a deity or a guru. But the Vada- 
galais protested that namaskdrams could be made only by the young 
to the old, by the Sudra to the Brahman, by a disciple to his gum, 
only to deserving women like the wife of a guru, or a mother, and 
held that they must not be made in the presence of a deity .2® 

Vedanta Desika who flounced in the Tamil country in the 
fourteenth century, wanted to restore the doctrines of Ramanuja 
and stood as an apostle of conservative orthodoxy. He command- 
ed a following who were willing to accept the doctrines of Rama- 
nuja and came to be known as the members of the Vadagalai sect 
or of the northern school. The other party which fought against 
conservative orthodoxy was headed by one Maiiavaja Mahamuni, a 
native of iU,var Tirunagiri and a disciple of Srisaila. He is believed 
to have flourished in the first half of the fifteenth century, and he 
was in a large measure responsible for the foundation of the sect 
of the Tengalais, the followers of the southern school, as a sepa- 
rate sect. The leader of the Vadagalais was one Nainar Acaryar 
also ^own as Varadacarya, the son and successor of Vedanta Desi- 
ka. Manavaja Mahamuni was followed in his arduous work of 

"•N . 


28. See J.B.B.R.A.S., XXIV, pp. 126-136; Mysore Census Report, 
1891; Monior Williams, Hinduism, pp. 125-55; J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 1103ft 
and 1912 pp. 714ft ; Barth, Religions of India, p. 227; Ind. Ant., Ill, p. 175; 
Hopkins, Religions of India, pp. 500ft; He says: “The monkey Ranuiites 
are a sect of the north (voda) and hence are called Vadagalais. The Cat or 
Calcinistic Ramaites of the south (ten) are called Tengalais.” This appears 
to he a curious dassiiication. Dr. Grierson also has misunderstood the 
true significance of the term. See J.RA.S., 1910, p. 566. S. M. Natesa 
Sastri thinks that the practices of the Tengalai Vai§navas are to a large 
extent influenced hy gudra practices. See Ind. Ant, Vol. XIH, pp. 252ft. 
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social reform by his successors in the eight mathas which he himself 
established for that purpose. This popular movement rapidly 
spread among the people ; for its catholicity was responsible for 
admitting in its fold members of all castes, high and low ; and in the 
co^^rse of a century the new faith was able to command an equal 
number of adherents with the Vadagalais.*® 

The Vallahha Sect : 

The hhakti movement among the Vaigpavas led to the founda- 
tion of a sect known as the Vallahhdcarya sect, so named after its 
founder. It was believed that the founder was an embodiment of a 
portion of Knsnn’s essence. According to the religion 'he propa- 
gated, Visiju was the highest God, and he was to be worshipped in 
the form of young Kr^na associated with Radha' Vallabhacarya 
held that God Krfna must not be worshipped with fasting and self- 
mortification, but worshippers must do so without putting any res- 
trictions upon themselves, for according to him every individual 
soul being a portion of the Supreme Soul, there must not be placed 
any restriction on man. The devotee should eat and drink, should 
satisfy his hunger and other wants, worshipping Krspa in perfect 
satisfaction. 

There is a tradition that Vallabhacarya was invited to the court 
of Kr^nadeva Raya of Vijayanagar where a disputation was held, 
in which, it is believed, he succeeded even against the celebrated 
Vyasaraya Tirtha, the Madhva teacher, and that he was elected the 
chief Acarya among the Vai^inavas. Later he travelled through 
different parts of India for over nine years and finally settled at 
Benares, where, it is said, he composed seventeen important works 
on 'his philosophy and religion. The followers of his religion are 
largely found in the merchant communities of Bombay and Gujarat, 
as also of a few portions of the Madras Presidency. Their priests 
known as the Mahdrdjas are married men, and are recruited from 
the Telugu Brahmans who are related to its distinguislied founder. 

The followers of this new religion grossly exaggerated the high- 
ly philosophical teachings of the founder especially in regard to his 
non-ascetical view of religion, and interpreted it in a gross and 
material sense, “ Hence their devotion to Krjpa degenerated into 
the most corrupt practices, and their whole system was rotten to 
the core.”®® 


S9. Monier Wiiliaios, op, ctt., p. 125. 

30. See Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 136 and Rep, on 
a search for Sans, and Tamil Mss,, by M. Seshagiri Sastri, Vol. I, p. 16; see 
V.A,— 40 
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3. Madhoaism : , 

Originally founded in lihe thirteenth century by Madhva-to 
propagate his theory of Duality, this religious school gained a large 
number of adherents in lihe Vijayanagar period. Among the great 
Madhva teachers, mention may be made of a few. One of them 
was Padmanabha "Ertha, the immediate successor of Madhvacarya. 
He was the head of the Padarayamatha ; one of the distinguished 
heads of the mafha was Sripada Raya, a contemporary of Saluva 
Narasuhha. Madhva Tirtha was a great scholar who presided 
over the Uttaradi matha established by Madhvacarya. He was 
succeeded by one Aksobhya l^rtha who was a contemporary of 
Vidyaranya. The controversy between these two famous teachers 
has been noticed earlier. Akgobhya had two disciples, Jaya Tirtha 
and Rajendra "Krtha, both of them able logicians. But the most 
eminent of the Madhva teachers was one Vyasaraya, a contempo- 
rary of Kpspadeva Raya. Eight mathas were established to spread 
the teachings of the foimder, and they carried on faithfully his 
work. Vyasarajm was the disciple of Brahmanya Tirtha. He was 
a logician and Vedanlin of rare ability, and he was the author of 
several works on certain important aspects of the Dvaita philosophi- 
cal system among which mention may be made of Tatpai'yacandrika, 
Tarkatd^ava and Nyayamfia! He was also the commentator of 
“ all the Sastras” and was called the Vaisnwoa Siddhanta prati?tJia- 
panacaryah.^^ He appears to have been a great favourite of Krgna- 
deva Raya. It is even said that the emperor abdicated his throne 
for a short time in favour of Vyasaraya to avert a serious calamity 
that was predicted for the empire, should the king occupy the 
throne at a particular hour.®* A large number of villages was 
granted to him by the emperor.*® He lived at Tirui>ati for many 
years.®* According to the SampraddydkuladvpikS,, a work of the 
sixteenth century, Vyasaraya llrtha presided over a meeting held 
at the court of Kr^nadeva Raya in which VaUabhacarya defeated 


also Macnicol, Indian Theism, pp. 127-28 and Encyclopaedia of Religion avid 
Ethics, Xn, pp. 580-83. 

y 31. MXR., 1905, para 33. 

32. This statement rests only on the orthodox Madhva tradition. No 
corroborative evidence is available from other sources. 

33 . 370 of 1919; E.C., IX, Cp. 153; E.C., VH, 85; Intro., pp. 41 ff. See 
also Q.J.M.S., Vol. XV, pp. 43 fl. and M.A.R., 1911-12, para 107 ; 1919 para 
30, etc. 
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his opponents in a dispute.^® Prof. Anfrecht says that he founded 
the Vyasaraya matha.®® He seems to have died at Hampi. “ Even 
today the pious pilgrim who goes to the Pampak§etra (Hampi) is 
shown the tomb of this great religious teacher and scholar on an 
island called Navabrndavana in the Tuhgabhadra river about half 
a mil e to the east of Anegondi.”®^ 

Another great Madhva teacher was one Vijayindra TKrtha and 
was a contemporary of the great Appayya Diksita. He is said to 
have been master of the sixty-four kdas or branches of learn- 
ing. He spent the evening of his life at Kumbakopam and had a 
philosophical dispute with the 'Vira 6aiva guru of the place; it 
lasted for eleven days, at the end of which he came out successful. 
He was the author of several works. 

Vadi Raja Tirtha, the successor of Vagiia Tirtha, in the Soride 
matha was also a great scholar and a reputed controversialist. He 
also wrote several works. Raghavendra Tirtha, the disciple of 
Sudhindra Tirtha, was likewise a great scholar who lived in the 
seventeenth century. He was a powerful writer and a noted con- 
troversialist.®® 


Section in 
Jainism 

Jainism received great patronage in the Vijayanagar days. The 
Jains were an influential religious sect with their sphere of influ- 
ence spreading in the northern and western portions of the empire. 
The Vijayanagar sovereigns found religious toleration not only a j 
sound policy, but also a political necessity ; and in the case of the 
Jains also they were tolerant. For instance, when in A.D. 1368 there 
arose quarrels between the Jains and the Sri-Vai^pavas, Bukka I 
settled their disputes and brought about reconciliation between the 
two rival sects. This Jain-Vai?pava compact marks an import- 
ant epoch in the religious history of South India. The way in which 
such a reconciliation was brou^t about is interesting. Bukka I 
summoned the leaders of the two sects and declared that as there 


35. M. Seshagiri Sastri, Rep. on the Search for Sans, and Tam. Mss., 
Vol. I, p. 16. 

36. Caidlogus Catalogorum, p. 619. 

37. M.E.R., 1923, para 84. 

38. See B, I„ Xn, pp. 344 ff; 
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was no essential diflerence between the two sects they should re~ 
main friends. It is said that ‘he took the hands of the Jains aiid 
placing them in the hands of the 6ri-Vai?riavas of the eighteen 
nadws including the ucaryas of griraftgam, Tirupati, Kaiici and 
Melkote and other Vaispava sects among whom special mention 
is made of the Tirukulas and Jambavakulas, i.e., Holeyas and Madi- 
gas3® decreed as follows: “The Jaina creed is, as before, 
entitled to the five great musical instruments and the kalasa or 
vase. If loss or advancement shoiold be caused to the Jaina creed 
through the Vaispavas, the latter will kindly deem it as loss or 
advancement caused to their own creed. The Sri-Vaisnavas will 
to this effect kindly set up a msana or inscription in all the hasiis 
of the kingdom. For as long as the sun and the moon endure, 
the Vaisnava creed will continue to protect the Jaina creed. 
Vai?navas and Jainas are one body; they must not be viewed as 
different. Tattas^a of Tirupati will, out of the money levied from 
every Jaina house throughout the kingdom, appoint twenty ser- 
vants as a body guard for the God at Belgola and repair ruined 
Jaina temples. He who transgresses this decree shall be a traitor 
to the king, a traitor to the sangha and the samudaya”.^ One 
fapt deserves to be noted with regard to this compact. The opening 
verse of these inscriptions is in praise of the gri-Vaisnava teacher 
Ramanuja; and this is the last one of the five verses known as 
Dhatu ‘pancaka in adoration of Ramanuja.^^ 

Irugappa Danda^atha, the minister of Ilarihara II, was a Jain. 
He was a disciple of Puspasena^® and built the Kuntha Jinalaya 
at Vijayanagar, the present Ganigitti temple at Hampi®, and a 
basti for Parsva Jinanatha at Gooty.** His inscriptions are also 
found at Tirupparuttakunru, a small Jain colony near Conjeeva- 
ram where he appears to have constructed a mantapa before the 
Jaina temple.^® Deva Raya II built a stone temple for Arhat 
Par^vanatha in a street of the Pansupari bazaar at Vijayanagar.*® 


39. They are said to have helped Ramanuja in recovering the image of 
Selva Pillai from the Muhammadans at Delhi. 

40. B.C., n, (New Edn.), Sb. 344; (Old Edn.), Sb. 136; E.C., IX, 
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41. E.C,, II, Intro., p. 633. 

42. E.I, Vn, p. 115. 
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Kr§nadeva Raya and his successors also patronised Jainism;*'^ 
and’it was in a flourishing condition in the northern and western 
portions of the Vijayanagar empire.^® 


Section IV 
Christianity 

Christianity appears to have come to South India even at a 
very early date. According to a few records, a Christian was the 
Dewan of Vijayanagar in A.D. 1445 under Deva Raya II.^® But 
it was only with the coining of the Portuguese to India that 
Christianity began to spread in South India. The Jesuits whot 
came to India had conversion as their main object, and’ 
their attempts met with partial success. About 1533 the Paravasl 
of the fishery coast in the south were the first to be baptised. Un- 
able to bear the oppression of the Muhammadans who claimed 
monopoly over the pearl fisheries, the Paravas sought the help of 
the Portuguese missionary Dr. Pero Vaz de Amaral, who was then 
at Cochin and in return for it promised to embrace Christianity. 
Later, regular conversion was undertaken by the Jesuits who 


&ey were Jains. He says ; " These incidents are sufficient evidence to prove 
that the ruling families of Vijayanagar not only patronised but some of ihem 
professed the Jain faith.” (Studies in South Indian Jainism, p. 118). But 
his conclusions are not supported by facts. The Vijayanagar kings were never 
Jains though they largely patronised Jainism. Their liberal grants to Jain 
temples and institutions cannot prove the assertions of the author. 

47. 528 of 1928-29. 

48. About the existence and spread of Buddhism however we have only 
very little evidence. But it appears that vestiges of the religion lingered on 
in some parts of the empire. There are two inscriptions which speak of 
Buddhism. One is in the Belur taluk but the evidence afforded by it is only 
indirect. It states that God Ki^ava of the place was wordiipped by the 
Saivas as Siva, the Vedantins as Brahma, the Bauddhas as Buddha — (E.C., 
V, Bl, 3). Another inscription at Kumbakonam mentions a temple of Buddha 
at Tiruvilandufai from which land was acquired for a channel by the resi- 
dents of the village of Tirumalairajapuram, in return for which lands were 
given in compensation (292 of 1929). Thus Buddhism appears to have 
lingered on in South India in the Vijayanagar days. 

49. See Du BrahmantsTite ef de ses rapports, aveo le Judaisme et le Chris- 
tianisme by Mgr. Laoaenan, Pondicherry, I p.t., II, 402-03 referred to in Mys. 
Gag,, New Edn., Vol. I, p. 341. 
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settled at Madura. About 20,000 of the Paravas were converted to 
Christianity.®® 

In the Nayak court of Madura a Jesuit missionary, Robert de 
Nobili by name,, began a regular campaign of conversion of the 
Hindus, for he was of opinion that they had no true knowledge of 
God. In order to achieve his end he thought that 'he should 
sacrifice all his conveniences, don the robes of a Hindu San- 
yasin and live like a high class Brahnoan. He learnt Sanskrit, 
Tamil and Telugu. He wished to win their respect and esteem 
before he could convert them to his religion. He did not, how- 
ever, condemn the Hindu religion, but induced the Hindus to 
accept his religion by setting an example to them. In this respect 
he was a noble figure, for though the expedients he adopted for 
converting the people to Christianity are not above criti- 
cism, yet his intense devotion for his religion was so much that 
to him no sacrifice was too great to gain his object. His winning 
manners, sincerity of purpose and forcefulness of expression could 
however bring into his fold only a very few people. Nobili failed 
in his attempt at mass conversion; and that is easily explained. . 
His method was opposed by a brother missionary. Father Fer- 
nandez, who said that it cut at the very root of Christianity. This 
apart, the period in which 'he came to South India did not afford 
a good opportunity for his policy of proselytism; for it was a 
period when Sri-Vai§pavism according to which there was no dif- 
ference between man and man in the eyes of God had spread in 
South India. To the Hindus the Christian religion did not make 
any new appeal. Thus Robert de Nobili failed in his attempts to 
spread Ohrislianity thou^ he tried his best and sacrificed all his 
comforts. 

The Jesuits were also patronised by the Vijayanagar emperor 
Venkata II. He very often summoned them to his presence, 
honoured them and heard the philosophical disputes that were 
held in his presence between the Jesuit Fathers and the leaders of 
rival Hindu faiths. They w^e allowed to establish their 
churches at Candragiri and Vellore. Venkata also settled upon 
them an annual income of one thousand gold pieces. With this 
annual income the Candragiri mission and the college which they 
had established at St. Thom4 were conducted.®^ 


50. Heras, Araotdu Dynasty, pp. 118-21 and the authorities quoted therein; 
see also D’Sa, Hist, of the Catholic Church in India, H, p. 31. 

51. See Heras, ibid,, pp. 464-485, 
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Section V 
Islam 

With the inroad of the Muhammadans into South India 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century there arose great 
antipathy between them and the Hindus, The Muhammadans 
pillaged and plundered Hindu temples, and made forced conver- 
sions of the Hindus. But with the establishment and expansion 
of the Vijayanagar empire, they cooled down in South India, and 
since then have remained a separate community. The Hindus 
have also been amicable towards them, 

Deva Raya II set the example for giving encouragement to 1 
the Muham madans to settle in the empire and this policy appear s ' 
to have been followed by his successors. I mshta savs that 
Deva Raya effected some reforms in his army organisation, enter- 
tained Mussahnans in his seiwice, allotted them jagirs, erected a 
mosque for their use in his capital, and commanded that no one 
should molest m tne exercise of their religio n. He also y 

ordered a Korau to be placed before his throne on a rich desk so 
that the Muhammadans might perform the ceremony of obeisance 
before him “ without sinning against their laws.”*® The entertain- 
ment of Mussahnans in Hindu service is also indicated by the 
evidence of inscriptions. An epigraph of A.D. 1430 states that 
Deva Raya II had 10,000 Turuska horsemen in his service.®* 
Another inscription of A.D. 1440-41 mentions one Ahmad Ifflan, 
as a servant of the king Virapratapa Deva Raya II, and that 
he built a well.®^ Paes referring to the Muslims in the service 
of the Hindu king mentions a Moorish quarter which was at the 
very end of the city, and says that among them there were many 
who were natives of the country and who were paid by the king 
and belonged to his guard,®® They were so much in the confi- 
dence of Kr^padeva Raya, that in his campaigns against Raicur, 
he sent the Moors in the royal service to lead the van.®* The 
spirit of accommodation of the Hindus is also shown by the fact 
that in A.D. 1537 a pious Hindu consirucxea a mosque tor tJie 
sake of the Mussahnans.®’’ The same policy was pursued by 


52. Scott, Ferishta, I, p. 118. 
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SadaiSiva and Rama Raja. The regent, like Deva Raya II, caused 
a Koran to be placed before him when the Muhammadans enmo 
to pay their respects to him.®® A large number of Muhammadans 
were appointed to posts of importance in the Hindu service. 
Prominent among such officers was one Amur Klan for whose 
maintenance Rama Raja granted an estate.®® Ainana Malukka 
(’Ain-ul-MuIk Gilani) was another important officer at whose 
request the regent made the grant of the village of Bevanahalli 
to the Brahmans.®® This officer was so much in the confidence 
of the regent that he was very often called his brother.®^ Another, 
Dil-uvar i^an, who was an agent of Rama Raja, made a grant of 
a village as bate agrahdxaP' The Vijayanagar kings also 
appear to have encouraged the Daraga an “institution in all 
probability the shrine of the Muhammadan saint Babanatta, to 
whose astrological forecasts or to those of the priests who pre- 
sided over that institution, much importance was attached by kings 
and peasants alike.” The Vijayanagar sovereigns seem to 
have granted many donative villages to that institution meant for 
the encouragement of the study of hora (horoscopy) . For 
instance in A.D. 1638-39 Venkata II renewed certain grants of 
villages to the Daraga of Babayya at Penugop^a.®® Similarly 
MahgammaJ, the Nayak queen of Madura, made a gift of some 
villages near Trichinopoly in A.D. 1701-02 to the Daraga of Baba- 
natta. The reason for the grant was the forecast “ that the state 
business of Tanjavur would result in a success and it proved to 
be true.”®* 


Section VI 

The Religion of the Kings and the spread of Sn-Vaismvim 

The history of the religion of the Vijayanagar house is an 
epitome of the history of the religious movements in the empire. 
The early Vijayanagar kings were Saivas of an orthodox tyge, but 
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i he later so vereigns became sta t mch V aig]?avas with a predilection 
for God^Venkategg of ^upati ^ preference~^^grfy^pa ^q “ of 
Vijayanagar^ This change of faith of ruling princes had its in- 
direct 'ejects on the faith of the people in the empire, and in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Sri-Vaisnavism spread in 
South India with amazing rapidity. 

The members of the early Sahgama dynasty, as said earlier, 
were Saivas, following the Kagmir school of Saivism and were 
known by the name of the Pdsupatas. ICriyasakti Pandita was their 
guru, and Virupaksa of Hampi was their tutelary deity, while 
5n Virupaksa was their sign manual.®® The rulers maintained 
very cordial relations with the ^mgeri matha; and Vidyatirtha and 
Vidyararjiya, who were its heads, and contributed much for the 
foundation of the Vijayanagar empire, were held in great venera- 
tion and high esteem by the early rulers of the line. In A.D. 1346 
the five Sangama brothers jointly made a grant to the matTic.®® 
In A.D. 1380 Cennappa Udaiyar, a nephew of Harihara II, made 
the grant of an agmhara to one Vidyabhugapa Dikgita, a sound 
scholar and a disciple of Vidyaranya, and re-named the village 
after Vidyara:nya himself.®’ In the course of the fifteenth century 
a gradual change came over the faith of the Vijayanagar house 
and the rulers came to have a partiahty for Vaigjiavism.®® The 


65. E.C., V, Cp. 256. 

66. E.C., VI, Sr. 1. 

67. E.C., IX, Kn. 43 ; see also E.C., IV, Cn. 64 ; E.!., IH, p. 118 and M.A.R., 
1907, para 54 for a mention of the cordial relationship between the Vijayanagar 
kings and the Srngori matha. 

68. According to the PrapmnWmrtam, a celebrated gri-Vai.nava work, 
during the time of Virupaksa ol Vijayanagar, “who secured the throne by 
the valour of his own sword ”, a change came over the faith of the Vijayanagar 
sovereigns. It is said that the relations whom Virupaksa had killed to gain 
the throne were bom as ghosts, and haunted the palace in which Virupaksa 
lived, and hence he left it and lived in another palace. Two Vaisnava Brah- 
mans came to the old palace, saw the ghosts holding court and mistaking 
them to be living persons, read the BaTimpona to them to which they listened 
with great interest. After the course had been finished, they told the Brah- 
mans that they were the ghosts of the relatives of Virupaksa who had been 
killed by him, and that by hearing the Ram&yana they had been rid of their 
pisaca life, and after presenting them with a large number of gold coins, 
they went to Heaven. Virupaksa who came to know of the whole story, 
began to entertain great reverence for the Ramaycma. He was also admitted 
to ijje Vaisnava faith. And out of gratitude for relieving him from the 
trouble of the ghosts he changed the sign manual of Sn VMipaksa for that 
of iri Rama. (S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 6 and 71-73 ; also, Text I. 90) . 

VA.-41 
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Saluvas were Vai§jjavas equally devoted to Nrsiriiha of Ahobalam 
and Venkatesa of Tirupati. But their patronage was given to 
iSaivism also. They made their mahadanas both to the Siva and 
Vig^u temples. But the Vaisnava temples received more attention; 
grants and gifts to them were made on a larger scale. However 
Sri Virupaksa of Vijayanagar continued to be the tutelary deity 
of the Sajuvas.' 

Under the Tuluva rulers? Kr^adeva Raya, Acyuta Raya and 
Sadasiva Raya, Vaisnavism gained a larger number of adherents, 
Krspadeva Raya, Ihnu gh a starmch Vai snava. showed equal patm. 
nage to the ^aiva s and made grants to the ^iva temn les." In 
1517-18 he made a substantial remission of certainitems'^lFeVBwde 
amounting to 10,000 pon in favour of the Siva and Vi?nu temples 
in the Colamandalam. In 1517 he built the northern gopum in 
the temple of the God Ponnambalanatha whom he worshipped at 
Cidambaram®*® on his southern tour after his successful campaigns 


The evidence of this Sri Vaisnava work indicates that the faith of the king 
Virupaksa had begun to change, S, K. Aiyangar thinks that the Virupakja 
referred to in the work is the successor of Mallikarjuna, who according to 
the SrisaUatn plates won the throne ‘by the valour of his own sword.’ But 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao is indined to think that the Virupakisa referred to in 
that work was Virupaksa U who won in the triangular fight for the throne 
on the death of Harihara II in A.D. 1404, and ruled for a short time. He 
bases bis conclusion on the evidence of the sign manual Sn Virupfiksa used 
in the SrlsaUam plates of Virupaksa, and argues that the statement of the 
Prapamnomrtam is contradicted by the sign manual used in the later inscrip- 
tions of the king. (£, I., XV, p. 25) . But there is no other evidence to show 
that Virupaksia II changed his sign manual for Sn Rama. Hence the argu- 
ment of Gopinatha Rao appears to lack support. But since the successors of 
Virupaksa II were staunch Saivas, though tolerant towards the Vai^pavas, 
and the successors of Virupakpa HI came to have greater predilection for 
Va^navism, it is reasonable to take the view that the Virupaksa referred to 
in the Prapanndmrtam was the successor of Mallikarjuna, though there is 
no inscriptional evidence to show that he changed the sign manual ; nor did 
the Sajuvas, the Tuluvas and the early rulers of the Aravidu line change 
the sign manual. 

68a, Though Krsnadeva Haya takes credit for having built the nortbem 
gopwram at Cidamharam it appears that he built only its supei'structure for 
the basement of the tower up to the first of the seven tiers has all the 
features of a Cola structure like the eastern and western gopwrams of die 
temple. The construction of the superstructure of the gopura begun by 
Kypnadeva Raya was completed by Acyutadeva Raya. (See J.O.R,, Vol. XU, 
p. T72 where a Cldambaram inscription of Acyutadeva Raya is edited by 
S. R. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar.) 
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in the north. He made substantial additions to the main buildings 
in the Siva temples at Kalahasti and Tiruvannamalai. He also made 
substantial grants to the Ganapati temple at the capital itseU.®* 
He built a ranga manpapa (assembly haU) in front of the innpr 
shrine of the Virupaksa temple at the capital and a gopura before 
it. He also repaired a great gopura in front of it. He made a gift 
to God Virupakga of a golden lotus set with the nine kinds of gems 
and a snake ornament.’® 

But Kysnadeva Raya’s grants to the Vai?pava shrines were more 
numerous and richer. When he recovered the fort of Udayagiri, 
he foxmd in it an image of God Krgpa which he carried to his 
capital with great veneration, and had enshrined in a temple 
specially erected for the purpose.’^ He also built portions 
of the Vitthalasvami temple at the capital.’^ When he went to Tiru- 
pati in A.D. 1514 to pay his respects to God Vehkate^a, he bathed 
the God there in gold with 30,000 gold pieces, and presented a three- 
stringed necklace and a pair of gold bangles of yery high value 
set with pearls, diamonds, rubies and topaz.’® ^ AUasani Peddana 
in the prologue to his Manucaritamu says that Kfsnadeva Raya, his 
patron, was a great devotee of Vehkate^a.’^ This is also shown by 
the copper images of this king and his wives which are 
still foimd in the temple of Sri VenkateSa at Tirumalai.’® In the 
next year he presented to God Ahobala Narasimha at Ahobalam a 
necklace, a pendant set with diamonds and an emerald, wristlets 
set with diamonds, a golden plate and 1,000 uarohos.’® He also 
made substantial improvements to the Varadarajasvami temple at 
Conjeevaraml” 

Kr§niadeva Rayg was an ardent wors hipper o f Vithoba. The 
Vlthdba cult was a phase of Vaignavism that prevailed in the 
Maharastra country. Kr§nSdeva JElaya consecrated a temple at his 
capital for this God of his heart. “ If the scale and highly artistic 
nature of a shrine could alone determine the strength of the devo- 


69. 398 of 1896. 

70. E.r„ I, pp. 366 and 370; A.S.E., 1908-09, p. 175. 

71. 25 and 26 of 1889; 498 of 1907. 

72. 711, 712 and 713 of 1922. 

73. S3, 54 and 55 of 1889. 

74. Canto I, v. 47. 

75. See M.B.R.J 1904, para 9; 1920, para 87. 

76. 64 of 1915. 

77 . 478, 513, 569 and 664 of 1919. 
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tion of the builder Lo the enshrined, we might say that Vithoba had 
the highest place in Ky^padeva’s heart.”'^® 

Kr§nadeva Raya’s leanings towards Vai§navism are also seen 
in the encouragement he gave to Vai^pava literary celebrities. 
Venkata Tatarya, an eminent ^i-Vai^ijava teacher, was greatly*^ 
honoured by the king, and he was also made the head of all the 
Sri-Vai?navas in the empire. In 1523 A.D. the king ordered that 
he was to be shown the first honours in every public assembly, and 
gave him a charter to that effect. The Sri-Vai^nava teacher was 
also given the power to punish delinquents in regard to religious 
and social matters.™ Another teacher of eminence who received 
great patronage at the royal court of Vijayanagar was Vyasa Urtha 
Yatindra, a great scholar and an ardent exponent of the Dvaita 
pliilosophy. He was the recipient of many grants of villages.®'’ 

Acyuta Raya was an ardent Srl-Vaisnava. But he was tolerant 
towards all other religions and sects. We see from his numerous 
munificent gifts to temples and institutions that while in the first 
half of his reign he showed equal patronage to both ^aivism and 
Vai^pavism, in the second half, his leanings were more towards 
Vai^navisni. >Thus in A.D. 1534 he made a grant of a few villages 
to be distributed in equal proportion between the temples of God 
Varadaraja and fikambaranatha at Conjeevaram and communicat- 
ed the order to his subordinate officer in that locality, who, 
however, being a staunch Vai§iiava, failed to do as he was instruct- 
ed by the king, and granted a larger portion to the Varadaraja 
temple and a smaller share to the Ekambaranatha shrine. Acyuta 
Raya who came to know of this unequal distribution redistributed 
the lands in equal proportions between the two temples by lots.®^ 
But his large grants to the Varadarajasvami temple show that he 
was a staunch Vai§jjava. He performed the tulabhara of pearls at 
Kanci and made substantial grants to the temple of Varadaraja- 
svami.®® He gave many gifts to the Vitthala temple at Vijayanagar 
among which the Svarnaksma or earth of gold was one.®® In 1534 
he made a gift of land with a house in the presence of Vittha- 


78. Ind. Ant, XLIV, p. 222. 

79. 1918, para 110. 

SO. E.C., Vn, Sh. 85; 13 o£ 1905; Catwpadyamanimanjari, pp. 161-2. 

81. 544, 547 and 584 of 1919. 

82. 511, 543 and 546 of 1919 ; Rep., 1920, para 47. 

83. EJ., I, p. 364; EJ., XVII, p. 171; E.C., VH, Sb. 1; E.C., X Hh. 13, 
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lesvara to each of the two Sri-Vaisijava Brahmans who recited a 
puifi^am in the temple.®^ He made a grant in A.D. 1539 of what 
was called the “ Ananda Nidhi ” by which he claims to have delight- 
ed Vi§ijiu and to have made Kuberas of Brahmans.®® He set up the 
image of the God Tillai Govindaraja at Cidambaram in May 1539 
according to the ritual of VaikhaTiasa Sutra and granted 500 pou 
for the daily worship in the temple.®® Finally, that Acyuta was an 


84 . 240 of 1910. 

85. M. E. R., 1904 para 24; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, 
p. 119; M.A.R., 1920, para 89; A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 119 in. 1; M.E.R., 1923, 
para 81. The exact significance of this grant is not known. The record 
registering this grant speaks of it as “ a very new thing ” and as being 
greater than the “nine treasures of Kubera.” R. Narasimhachar thinks that 
the gift consisted of a “potful of money as explained by Hemadri in his 
Da,nakha,n4a“ (il4.A.R,, 1920, para 89) . 

86. 272 of 1913. The Tillai Govindarajasvami temple at Cidambaram has 
a chequered history. The Govindaraja idol which is housed in the temple 
of Nataraja was, according to the Prapannamrtam, removed from the temple, 
by the Cola king Krimikantha. (S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 202-3). Ac- 
cording to the Kul&ttwhga Colay. Uja and Rajarfija® Ulft, king Kulottunga H 
caused the Govindaraja idol to be thrown into the sea (his original abode). 
(See Journal of the Bombay Hist. Soe., W, p. 40) . It appears that Rama- 
nuja who lived then brought back the discarded idol or made a new one 
with the help of his disciples and consecrated it in a temple he constructed 
at Tirupati. (See E. Raghava Aiyangar, Ceyni Kuldttuhgap Anapayan, Sen 
Tamil, VUI, pp. 301-02; Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, p. 299; see also 
S. K. Aiyangar, Anc. India, p. 320). According to the Guruparampara, 
Vedantacarya repaired and consecrated the Govindaraja shrine at Cidamba- 
ram with the help of Gopanna, though there was great opposition from the 
Saivas (see J.B.B.R.A.S., XXIV, p. 309). But the idol appears to have been 
again removed by the Saivas. Since then till its reconsecration by emperor 
Acyuta Raya of Vijayanagar in A.D. 1539, there appears to have been no 
Gdvindaraja shrine at Cidambaram. In A.D. 1510 Kr^nad^va Raya made a 
gift of three villages with an income of 1,400 refcoi (gadyana) for the 
mahdpuja of AJagiya Tiruocirrambalam U^aiya Tambiranar (323 of 1913). 
When he visited the place in 1517-18, he is said to have worshipped the Lord 
PoQnambala (Nataraja) and constructed the northern gopuram (174 of 1892, 
371 and 374 of 1913) . If there had been the Govindaraja shrine at Cidambaram 
at the time of his visit, he could not have failed to worship him as a staunch 
Vai^ava and make grants or improvements to the temple. If it had existed 
he would have included it in the list of temples that were benefited by his 
remission of 10,000 varahas made in favour of the Siva and V^nu temples in 
file Colamandalam. In March 1530 Acyuta Raya made a grant of eighty-two 
villages for the celebration of the annual car festival of Nataraja and the 
construction of the northern gopuram of the temple (J.O.R., 1938, pp. 169-178) . 
From this it is evident that there was no Govindaraja shrine in the temple 
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ardent Vai?ijava is shown by such phrases as “ joined the feet of 
Vi?J5.u ” used to mention his death.®’' 

Sri-Vaisnavism gained a stronger hold in the empire during the 
time of Sadasiva. It was a happy combination then that 
both the de jure sovereign Sadasiva and the de jacto ruler, R^a 
Raja, were ardent followers of Vaisijavism in the empire. During 
this period grants to Vai^ijava temples are more frequent and 
costly, and Sri-Vaisnava teachers are shown greater favour. The 
Vi^inu temples of Sriperumbudur (Ohingleput district) and Sii 
mu§ijam (South Arcot district) not to speak of Tirupati and Tiru- 
mnlai (Chittore), are the objects of special grants. The Talla- 
pnTrkam family of Sri-Vai§ijava teachers were greatly honoured 
by Rama Raja. A few among them were Annamacarya, Tirumala- 
carya®® and Tallapakam Tiruvehg 4 anaitha, the author of the work 
called Pararmyogivilasamu and the establisher of two schools of 
Vedanta.®® Govinda Desika, the royal preceptor of Kr?nadeva 
Raya, was displaced by Tataoarya, a famous Sri-Vaisnava teacher.®® 
According to the Prapanndmrtam it was during this period that 
Dod^yacarya defeated aU the Saiva scholars of Citrakuta (Cidam- 
baram) including Appayya DIk9ila in a religious controversy, and 
succeeded in establishing the worship of Govindaraja at the 
place with the help of Tataoarya and Rama Raja.®'- Tatacarya 


on that date. It -was reconsecrated only in A.D. 1539. An inscription of that 
year definitely stales that Acyuta R3ya ordered that the image of Tillai 
Govindaraja PervtmaJ. might be set up at Cidambaram according to the ritual 
of Vaikhatiaaa SUtra, and made a grant of 500 pojp towards the daily 
worship (272 of 1913 and 1 of 1915). The shrine was set up in the terraced 
mdi^tapa around the first prSkAra of the Na-taraja temple. No foundation of 
a permanent character seems to have been laid for the new shrine for ihe 
steps, fioral designs and friezes even now seen all round the prSkara walls and 
mantapas were also to he seen when the shrine of Govindaraja was demolish- 
ed recently for carrying out certain repairs and improvements in the Vai?nava 
shrine. The inscription of Acyuta Raya falsifies the statement in the Pra- 
panndmrtam that Rama Raja restored the Valsnava shrine at Cidambaram 
after the defeat of the Saiva scholars of Citrakiita (Cidambaram) by one 
Mahficarya, a Vaisnava scholar who lived at Ghatikacala(Sholingar) . (S. K. 
Alyangar, Sources, p. 202 ; Ancient Indio, p. 320) . 

87. E.C., IX, Cp. 186 ; E.C. V, Hn. 7, 

88. MJS.R., 1916, para 72, 

89. Ibid. 

90. M.A.R,, 1906-07, para 53. 

91. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 202-203; though it is true that Appayya 
Dik^ta ^nt his last years at Cidambaram, yet his drfeat at the hands 
of Do^^yacarya is mentioned only in this Sri-Vaij^ava work, which, as a 
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wrote his well-known work Pancamatahhanjanam. Do^^ayacarya 
also wrote his Cav 4 o-inarutam in reiutation of the Dik§ita’s work 
Advaiia Dipika.^^ At the instance of Kandaja Srlrahgacarya, 
another gri-Vai§]java teacher of the time, a grant of thirty-one 
villages was made to the Ramanuiakutam at Sriperumhudiir 
(Chingleput district).®® 

With the coming to power of the Aravidu kings, Sri-Vai?^avistn. 
received still greater support from the rulers. Tirumala I himself 
was a “ repository of nectar-like devotion to Hari (Visnu) .”®* He 
made the tuldpurusa and other gifts, at Kaiici, Srirahga, Sefacala 
(Tirupati) , Kanakasabha (Cidamharam) and Ahobaladri.®® Tliough 
he was a staimch Vaispava, the old formula was followed in the 
matter of invocatory verses and colophons of the grants. Gapadhi- 
pati was saluted first, the invocatory verses were addressed to Siva 
and Lilavaraha (Vispu) and the colophon Sn Virupdfcsa written in 
Kanarese was retained. 

Sri Ranga also was a staunch Vaispava. In the Ariviliman- 
galam plates he is called “ the worshipper of Vi9pu.”®® One of the 
important services rendered by Sri Ranga for the cause of Sri- 
Vai§pavism was the restoration of worship in the Ahohalam temple. 
The place had been occupied by Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Malakappa, 
the chief of Hande Anantapuram. Sri Ranga defeated them and 
restored the temple to the Ji3?yangaru who was in charge of it.®'^ 
The Vaijpava shrines at Melkote, Sriperumbudur, Srimusnam and 
Triplicane were the objects of numerous grants during this time. 
Sri-Vaisnava scholars like Kumara Tirumala Tatacarya 

received great patronage at the royal court. Sri Ranga carried out 
additions and improvements to the 'Vi9pu temple at Kanci for 
which he had as his agent one Tiruppani Singaraiengar.®® Sri 


partisan work, naturally made prominent mention of the great AdvaHa 
teacher’s defeat. But one thing is clear from the work ; the Govindaraja 
shrine at Cidamharam received special royal support without which it is 
doubtful if the idol could have heen restored within tho precincts of the 
Nataraja temple. 

92. E. I., XII, pp, 346-47. 

93. E.I., IV, pp, 1-22, British Museum Plates of Sada^va. 

94. E.I., XVI, p. 245. 

95. E.C., Xn, Tm. 1; Ck, 39. 

96. E.r., xn, p. 357, V. 20. 

97. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp 233-34 ; M.E.R., 1915, paras 17 and 53. 

98. 10 of 1921; for the influence of Tatacarya during this period see 
M£.R., 1921, para 63. 
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Ramanuja appears to have been deified and worshipped during this 
period. According to a record of 1575 Sri Rahga, Tatacarya,-his 
guru, and a few others provided for the recitation of the Yatirdjo 
SaptaU, a poem hy Vedanta Desika in praise of Sri Ramanuja in 
the tp -mp lB of Melkote.®® But he like his predecessors had no anti- 
pathy to Siva. He continued the formula of making obeisance to 
Siva, Vignu and Gapesa at the beginning of his grants.^®® 

, Until the days of Tirumala and Sri Ranga “ the Vijayanagara 
throne was still believed to be under the blessed guardianship of 
the wings of Virupak§a.”“*- With the accession of Venkata II there 
appears a change in the imperial policy. Under him, Sri Ven- 
katesa of Tirupati takes the place of Sri Virupak§a of VijayanagSr. 
His grants bear the signature of Sri Venkatesa. The initial invoca- 
tion is also addressed to him, or to Rama, or Vigvaksena or 
Vi?nu.^®® The moon comes to be called the brother of Lak§mi in 
preference to the earlier practice of being called “ the great dark- 
ness dispelling light.”^®® Further, the grants of Venkata are gene- 
rally made in the presence of God Venkatesa of Tirupati. Thus 
“the Vijayanagariyas drifted southwards from Vidyanagara to Penu- 
gopda first and thence later to Candragiri — ^from the feet of Vku- 
pakga to the feet of Venkatesa, and from Saivism to Vaispavism.”iV 
Tatacarya, the guru of Venkata and a great Sri-Vai§pava teacher, 
commanded great influence at his court. Thumala Srinivasacarya, 
Kandaja Appajaoarya and Taljapaka Tirumalacarya were a few 
other Sri-Vaispava teachers that flouridied during the time of 
Venkata. Places like Tirupati and Ahobalam were the more im- 
portant Vaippava centres. The coins of Venkata also show that 
he was a staunch Vaippava. His gold coin known as Venkata 
pagoda has on the obverse Vippu standing on an arch, while ihe 


99. M.A.R., 1906-07, para 50. 

100. EJ., IX, p. 327 ; E,L, XII, p. 356. 

101. I.A., XLIV, p. 221. 

102. Ibid. 

103. Ibid., p. 225. 

104. Ibid. The change of faith of the Vijayanagar house has been 
supposed to have caused the anger of Virhpakpa who punished the kings 
with their defeat at Rakpas TahgdI. In fact a work called Jangarm Koki- 
jn&na gives an account of the defeat and death of Rama Raja in a prophe- 
tic strain by one Sarvajha, a JaAgama priest, and his son Virupanpa, both 
staunch devotees of Siva (Wilson, The Mack. Coll, p. 272) . 
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reverse bears the nagari legend, Sri Venkaf^esvar&ya mmah (ado- 
ration to blessed Vehkate^a) 

The later rulers of the Aravidu lino like Ramadeva II, Venkata 
III and Sri Rahga HI were also staunch Vai?ijavas. But as in the 
earlier days toleration was shown to all religious sects. Rama II 
himself though an ai-dent Vai?nava made grants to Siva temples. 
Thus in A.D. 1615 he repaired the Virupakga temple at Mupina- 
pura and granted eleven villages to the temple for the offerings, 
perpetual lamp, dancing girls, decorations and musicians of the 
God. But the temple once again fell under repair, and' worship 
ceased. Therefore Ramadeva repaired it and set up the God again 
in it.“6 

Sri Rahga encouraged the spread of Sri-Vaisnavism with the 
help of the Samaydcdryas. He made a grant in 1641 m favour of 
one Nallan Cakravarti Vehkatacarya one of the Svayamdcdrya 
purusas.^'^ He made certain improvements to the Gdvindaraja 
shrine at Cidambaram and made a grant of five villages rent-free 
to the temple. He is also said to have fixed the routes which the 
processions were to take at the place and thus he appears to 
have ended the disputes between the authorities of the Siva and 
Vi§^u temples at Cidambaram though only temporarily.^®® A re- 
cord of 1644 states how one Pemmasani Timmaya Nayu^u appoint- 
ed one Bukkapatpam Tatacarya as file Samaydcdram of Ghapdi' 
kotasima; and it was also provided fhat he was to receive 
Owruseva, to be present at Hariseva and to punish people who 
swerved from the right path.^®® 

Thus the spread of Sri-Vai 5 ijavism in the empire was in no 
small measure due to the encouragement which the state gave it, 
the Idngs adopting it as their faith. But this rapid spread of the 
faith, and the construction of new Vaignava temples or the restora- 
tion or reconsecration of old ones, were not accomplished without 
opposition. At every stage the Saivas opposed the spread of 
Vaigijavism. This at times took such a serious turn that loss of life 
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was sustained by the parties Fr. N. Pitnenla who passed through 
Cidambaram in 1597 was an eye-witness to certain incidents that 
took place there when Kr§pappa Nayaka of Jinji made certain 
improvements to the Govindaraja shrine there. He says that a 
great controversy arose as to “ whether it was lawful to place the 
Signe of Perimal (which is nothing but a Mast or Pole gilded, with 
an Ape at the foot) in the temple at Chidambaram. Some refused, 
others by their Legats importunately mged, and the Naichus of 
Gingi Decreed to erect it in the temple.” But when Ky§riappa 
carried put the reconstruction and repair of the temple in spite of 
the opposition, the priests of the 'Siva temple climbed the towers 
“ and cast themselves down ” while he was in the temple and thus 
twenty of them died. Kr§^appa got angry and ordered the rest to 
be shot which order was obeyed and two were so done away with. 
“ A w6man also was so hote in this zealous quarrel that she cut her 
own throat.” But finally Krs^appa was able to accomplish his 
purpose.^i® 

Another feature of the religious movements of the period was 
the holding of controversies "be twee n 'emihmit~religious teachers , 
In the latter half of the siirteonth centiory there were two such nota- 
ble scholars belonging to rival faiths. Appayya Dikgita was 
a staunch Advaitin with a partiality for Siva while Tataoarya was 
a devout Vaisnava. In one of such religious controversies, it is 
said, Appayya Dik^ita defeated his opponent for which the royal 
guru cultivated a deep'hatred for the Dikgita, and according to 
tradition, even plotted to put an end to his life.^^^'- A similar con- 
troversy was held at Kumbakonam between Vijayindra 17rtiia, a 
great Madhva celebrity, and the guru of the Vira Saiva matha at 
that place. According to the condition they had entered into be- 
fore the controversy, Vijayindra Tirtlm was to join the Saiva 
matfia if he was defeated in the controversy, but if he succeeded, 
the Saiva guru was to make over his matha and its property to 
Vijayindra. At the end of eleven days of controversy, the Vira 
Saiva guru admitted his defeat. As a result of this, Vijayindra 
llrtha took possession of the matha at Kumbakonam.^^® Likewise 
controversies wore held between Vijayindra Tirtha and Appayya 
Diksita. Both of them wrote works each conde mning the philo- 
sophy of the other, 


110. Purc^as, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 208-09. 
lU. Ind. Ant., XXVIH, p. 326. 

112. EX, Xn, p. 346. 
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In spite of these bitter controversies and the strong feeling of 
the’ members of one faith against those of the other jJJigrejvas no 
p ersecution in the emp ire. The religious conferences and discus- 
sions held were in the nafurTTif the deliberations of a Parliament 
of Religions. The emperors themselves took lively and intelligent 
interest in such deliberations. William Forster praises the tolera- 
tion under the Mughals in the following terms: “There is no trace 
of intolerance or persecution of any man on account of his religion 
—a statement which could scarcely be made of any European 
country at the same period. This unreserved praise of Forster 
can more properly be applied to the Hindu sovereigns of Vijaya- 
nagar. They pursued the policy of universal religious toleration in 
a period of religious bigotry and fanaticism when the rulers of 
Europe resorted to organised and systematic persecution, all in 
the sacred name of religion. The Vijayanagar riders were far- 
sighted and imaginative enough to. rise above the limits of their 
age. It must be noted however that though there was the least 
sign of intolerance or persecution in the empire, the rulers were 
always in favour of Sri-Vaisnavism and hence its rapid and success- 
ful spread in the empire. 


Section VTt 

The Temple and the Matha 

In mediaeval India the temple and the matha were two impor- 
tant institutions that played a prominent part in the religious life 
of the people. While the former stood as a symbolic expression 
of the religious impulse of the people, the latter was an institution 
that stood for the propagation of certain schools of thought and 
the imparting of religious education in the particular way which was 
agreeable to the founder. 

The mediaeval temple was, from a religious point of view, a 
. house of God.“® The management of the temple was in the hands 
of trustees who had the right to control the appointment and dis- 
missal of the temple servants and administer the temple endow- 
ments and property; in short, they controlled the interests of the 
temple. There were many servants in the temple of whom promi- 
nent mention must be made of ihe general manager of the temple 


114. 37ie English Factories in India, 1618-21, Intro., p. jdiv. . 

115. For the secular functions of the temple see Chapter on Local Gov- 
ernment, sec. on temple. 
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(koyilkelvi) and the temple accountant {k5yilhar),akhu or oloi 
eitttt) there were also the general watchman (mey Mval or tlni. 
mini kaval) superintendent of tiie stores {araikaval) , treasurer 
(pon bandaram), servants in charge of lighting (tiruvilakku- 
ku4i) ihe temple priest, the piper and the drummer and a host 
of olher servants who had different duties in it. The Gods in the 
temple were considered to have the tastes of the men who wor- 
shipped them, and hence a large number of dancing girls were 
attached to the temples, and their duty was to dance and sing 
before the Gods, not only at the time when offerings were made 
to them but also in the mornings and evenings. The Gods 
were said to have been very much delisted at their dances and 
hence dancing girls were called the divara^iyar (servants of 
God). The servants of the temple were remunerated either 
by grants of lands on terms of beneficial service to be rendered 
to the temples, or they were allowed a particular share of the 
income of the temples. Sometimes private individuals main- 
tained these temple servants by making grants of land for their 
maintenance or endowing a specified money income. 

T he temples encouraged education to a large W 

teachers were emnloved bv the m for the recitatio n, .of. -the . Vedas. 
Puranas or some sectarian literature in shrines. According to a 
group of documents at Tirupati provision was made in A.D. 1433 
for the chanting of Veda in the temple by twenty-four Brahmans 
for which a part of the revenue from the village of Sittakkuttai 
was set apart. ^1®? A record of A.D. 1534-35 registers the gift of 
land and a house to each of the two Vai§pava Brahmans 
who recited the Puranas known as Bhakti Sanjivini in the local 
temple at Narasingapuram.^^^ According to an epigraph of 
A.D. 1523 Vi^veiivara ^livacarya of the Biksamatha at Devikka- 
puram, the Kaikkola Mudahs and other trustees of the temple at 
Devikkapmam made a gift of land and a house in the devadana 
village 'Sorappupdi to Vadamalaiyar, one of the pan^ts (mdvin) 
of Arruvanpadi.^®® In S. 1477 the authorities of the temple at' 
Tiruppudamarudur appointed a certain Ramanatha as the poet of 


116. 415 of 1912 ; T.TJ}J., H, No. 219, 

117 . 299 of 1912. 

118 . 374 of 1912. 

118a, T.T.D.r., I, Nos. 199-202. 

119. 240 of 1910, 
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the temple conferring on him the title Marudavannkkavirayan 
sad granted him certain lands and a house tax-freo. He had 
evidently to attend on the two days of the (Ke)ttai festival and to 
compose some poems for the occasion. From the next year he 
was daily granted food from the temple, and three years later 
he was granted a mfl of land.^*® 

The te mples were the p lfic^g wtiow were made by the \ 

ldii§s*JjisUlilsai'iuna Maharaya made his grants while he was at j 
headquarters in the danamantapa in the Virupaksa temple at the j 
capital. The Vijayanagar sovereigns made grants when they | 
visited many of the holy places in the empire. Sometimes they i 
had themselves crowned in the temples. Acyuta Raya for instance j 
had himself crowned along with his wife VaradSmha in the temple * 
at Tirupati.“* 

The inscriptions give a list of the centres of pilgrimage in the 
Vijayanagar days. To mention only a few of them, they were 
Ahobalam, Srilcakujam, Kalahasti, Tirupati, Kanci, Tiruvanna- 
malai, Cidambaram, Kumbakopam, Srirangam, Jambuke^varam 
and Anantasayanam ; and there were many others of lesser impor- 
tance. Pilgrimages were made by the people generally on foot, 
though the use of palanquins and hired horses was not 
tmcommon.125 roads were provided with shady trees, for the 
convenience of travellers. 

The mathas of South India, like the monasteries of mediaeval 
Europe, were very important religious institutions tha t received 
the care of the stale, a nd were m nintainad bv. the w^lth thiy 
possessed.' They were each presided over by a sanyasin who 
was mvariably a cultured ecclesiastic whose duty was not 
only the management and administration of the matha but also 
the encouragement of learning. There were generally many 
disciples in these mathas who, if they were in Brahmanical insti- 
tutions, studied the Vedas and the other allied Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and if they were in non-Brahmanical institutions, studied the | 
vernacular literature. Thus these mafhas were primarily educa- 
tional institutions. 


121. 421 of 1916. 

122. 413 of 1916. 

123. 412 of 1916. 

124. S. E. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 158. 

125. Aravkta., canto 11, v. 95. 
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We meet with many such maihas in the Vijayanagar days. 
The first among such was the Syngeri matha in the modern Mysore 
State. Originally founded by Sankara, the great Advaita, 
teacher and philosopher, it appears to have continued to he presid- 
ed over hy a regular line of pontiffs. From the epigraphs we may 
say that the following pontiffs lived in the Vijayanagar period 

Vidya TTrtha. 

Bharatl Tirtha. 

Vidyaranya Sripada 
Narasiihha Bharati 
Bamacandra Bharati 

Sankara Bharati These may be different names 

Candrasekhara Bharati of the same person. 

Puruijottama Bharati ' 

Bamacandra Bharati 
Narasirhha Bharati 
Immadi Narasiihha Bharati 
Ahhinava Narasimha Bharati 
Saccidananda Bharati 

Each of them took the titles Paramahamsa Parivrdjakacdryavanja 
(chief dcarya of the paramahamsa sanyasis) , Pada v&kya Pram&i^a- 
Tparavdrwpanrju (who has seen to the farthest point of grammar, 
philosophy and logic), devoted to Yama, Niyama, and others, the 
eight branches of Yoga, estahlisher of the pure Vaidikadvaita 
Siddhanta, etc. They were, as Ihey are even now, taken in palan- 
quins carried crossways blocking^ the entire road and preventing 
anything else passing.^^® The Syn^ jb^j natha had very intimate 
connections with the royal house of "lArafenagar. Its heads Vidya 
Tirtha and Vidyaranya played a prominenbjmart in the foundation 
and expansion of the Vijayanagar empire. The Vijayanagar 
sovereigns made many pious gifts to the Srngeri matha for its 
maintenance and support.^®’’ 

Another matha was originally located at KancI and was known 
as the Kamakoti pitha, in honour of the Goddess at Kanci. This 
also appears to have been ruled hy a regular succession of ponti- 
fical heads. Inscriptional records show that this matha was at 
Kind at least in the thirteenth century, for a record of Vijaya- 
gai^dagopala, the Telugu Coda king, registers a grant to the matha 
at the place iij A.D. 1293.^2® From the very beginning of its 

126. See Mys. Gaz., New Edn., Vd. V, pp. 1174-1181. 

127. E.C., VI, Sr. 1; Sr. 29, 11, 13, etc. 

128. C. P. Inscriptions belonging to the Sankaracarya Matha at Kw/niba- 
ko^am, pp. 7-14. 
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foundation the Tnapha appears to have been presided over by a 
regular succession of pontiffs. Among them mention may be 
made of Vyasacalaj Candracuda, Sadasivendra, Paramamvindra, 
the guru of Sadasiva Brahman of Nerur, and Almabodhendra at 
whose instance Sadasiva Brahman composed the Gururatnamald, 
and N&na Bodhendra.^^® According to a list of the acaryas of 
this matha published by T. S. Narayaija Sastri, the 55th dcarya 
in the apostolic line was one Candracudendra, who presided over 
it between 1506 and 1512, and the next was one Sadasivendra who 
presided over it between 1512 and 1538. According to two copper 
plates of 1507 (?) Vira Narasimha made two grants of villages to 
one Mahadeva Sarasvati, the then presiding pontiff of the Kahcl 
Kamako^ pitha.^® In A.D. 1522 Krgpadeva Raya made a grant of 
two villages to Candracuda Sarasvati, the disciple of Mahadeva 
Sarasvati.^®^ He is called Sivacetas (having his mind devoted to 
Siva), Yatiraja (prince among ascetics) and Dhimat (philosopher). 
He is also said to have been a great expounder of the doctrine of 
maya. In the light of the date of this inscription and of the two others 
of Vira Narasimha and the names of the pontiffs, we have to doubt 
the value of the chronology of Narayana Sastri’s list.^®® 

Candracuda Sarasvati or CandraSekhara Sarasvati was 
succeeded in apostolic line by Sadasiva Sarasvati. He is said to 
have been the disciple of CandraSekhara Sarasvati, apparently 
another name of Candracuda, who was a Paramahamsa 


129. Tan, Dt. Gaz., Vol. II, p. 231. 

130. C. P. Ins. belonging to the Sahkaracarya Matha at Kumbakonanl, 
pp. 15-47. 

131. EJ., XIII, pp. 122-132. 

132. According to the GuruparanypardsUtva, Purpananda, the guru’s guru 
of Candrasekhara, went on a pilgrimage to Nepal. Biihler men- 
tions an epigraph which refers to the fact that a svami of South 
India named Somasekharananda went to Nepal in A. D, 1503. 
As inscriptional evidence from Nepal corroborates the tradition contained 
in the Guruparampara of the Sahkaracaryamatha, there can he no denying 
the fact that a svami of the matha went to Nepal. S. V. Venkatesvara 
observes that “the svami referred to must be either the donee of our grant 
(C!handrasekhara) or his guru’s guru, Purpananda alias Chandracuda ’’ But 
since Biihler gives the date of the svami's visit to Nepal and since the donee 
of the above grant (Chandrasekhara) could have been living .nt that time as 
the prospective successor to the pontifical throne, we can say that it was 
he that went to Nepal, for the names SBmasekhara and Candrasekhara are 
synonymous. In the face of such clear evidence we need not suppose that 
Rfirpananda might have gone to Nepal. (See E.I., XIII, pp. 125 if,). 
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and Parivrdjakac&rya. Ihis succession is corroborated by the list 
of Narayana §astri also. . Sada^iva was the recipient of a grant of 
the village of Udayambakkam in the Chingleput district by 
Kri^padeva Raya in A.D. 1528. Thus he appears to have suc- 
ceeded Candra^ekhara Sarasvati between A.D. 1522 and 1528; 
but we are not able to know the exact date. He compiled the 
Punyaslokamanjan containing the succession list of the pontiffs 
of the Kamakoti pi^a.^® 

But some time later this mafka seems to have been shifted to 
Gajaranya-k§etram or Jambuke^aram near Trichinopoly. In 
A.D. 1608 Vijaya Ranga Cokkanatha Nayaka of Madura made a 
grant of land for maintaining worship and for feeding Brahmans 
in the Sahliaracarya matha at the place.“^ The copper-plate in- 
scription states that this matha was located in the street called 
Ponvasi kojidan at the village and 'had been in the possession of 
the pontiff from early times. But the building which is pointed 
out as the original one where the matha was located does not 
appear to be correct according to the government epigraphist.^®* 
This apart we do not know why and when the matha was esta- 
blished there. It might only have been a branch of the Kamakoti 
pitha. But subsequently in A.D. 1739 the matha was transferred 
to Tanjore at the request of Pratapa Suhha, the Mahratta king 
of Tanjore, on account of the fact that Conjeevaram was attacked 
frequently by the Muhanamadans. Thence it was shifted to Kumba- 
kopam and located at its present place.®®® 

The Vyasaraya matha was an important institution that 
received great patronage from the Vijayanagar kings. Vyasaraya, 
the head of the matha, was the recipient of many gifts from 
Krgijiadeva Raya. He was succeeded by Vijayindra Tirtha, 
another great scholar. He was a contemporary of the equally 
famous Appayya Dik§ita, the great exponent of Advaita philo- 
sophy. Another head of this matha who flourished a little later 
was Raghavendra ‘IlEtiha who was a great Vedic scholar 
and commentator. 

The Golaki matha was an important religious institution in 
•the Vijayanagar days, and it had its branches in the Cuddapah, 


133. Tan. tit. Gaz., Vol. II, p. 231. 

134. MJEJt. Cp. 4 of 1914-15; Rep., 1915, para 54; also Rep, for 1909, 
para 104. 

135. 1909, para 104; 1915 para 54. 

186. See Tow. Dt. Gaz., Vol. D. pp. 231-3^. 
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Kurnool, Guntur and Nortih Arcot districts. Some of tiipm were 
at Pu?pagiri, Tirupurantakam, Tirupparankimram, etc.“7 itg 
spiritual influence is said to have extended over three lacs of vil- 
lages. The inscriptions at Devikkapuram mention Kana Sivacarya 
of the Golaki matha, and he appears to have been its head from 
g. 1442 to S. 1455. But we do not know the exact date of his 
death. He was a prominent treasurer and trustee of the temple at 
the place.^®® A contemporary of his was one Viivesvara Siva who 
was also very intimately connected with the Devikkapuram tem- 
plo 13S “Devikkapuram is even at the present day the headquarters 
of a line o f §aiva aedryas whose head is now known as SantanaSiva- 
oarya. Tliese UrTthfe preceptors of certain sects of ihe Bericetti 
Saiva merchants. They appear to be connected with the Jnana- 
^ivacaryas of Mullam^ram (North Arcot district) who are the 
preceptors of the Tamil speaking Vaniyars (oil-mongers) . The pre- 
decessors of these Jhanasivacaryas are said to have been related s 
to the famous Dindima family of Sanskrit poets of the Vijayanagar ’ 
court.”W'> 

We have evidence of the existence of a few non-Brahman 
mathas during the Vijayanagar period. One of them was the 
Dharmapuram mapia. It appears to have been founded in the 
sixteenth century. Purnalingam Pillai thinks that the founder of 
the matha was one Kximara Kuruparar, a contemporary of Tiru- 
mala Nayaka of Madura; but the author of the Tanjore District 
Gazetteer is inclined to think that it was one Jnanaprakasa Pap- 
daram of Tiruvarur, who was appointed the manager of a few tem- 
ples.^^2 The heads of this matha were great expounders of the 
Siddhanta Sastras. Among the pontiffs of this matha mention may 
be made of Velli Ambala Tambiran, Sambanda Saranalaya svami 
and Vaidyanatha Navalar.^® 

One of the gaiva mathas that gave great encouragement to 
Tamil learning was the Tiruvava^turai mafha. It devoted itself 


137. 323 of 1905 ; 272 of 1905; V. R. I. M. P., Mr. 403, 

138. 352, 368, 373 and 400 of 1912 ; Rep., 1913, para 55. 

139. 354, 365, 389 and 390 of 1912 of dates ranging between S. 1429 and 
1446, 

140. MJEJt , 1924, para 50; see for o&er references 33-38 of 1917 ; 209 
and 211 of 1924, etc. See also Hultzseh’s Rep. on Sons. Mss., No. H, Intro., 
p. xviii, 

141. Hist, of Tamil Literature, p. 297. 

142. Tonjore Dt, Can., Vol. n, p. 257. 

143. See Purnalingam PUlai, op. ctf., pp. 297-98. 
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to Tamil pMlosophy and religion and trained many disciples. The 
first head of this matha seems to have been one Namassivaya De&. 
kar who lived about the close of the sixteenth century. He was 
succeeded by a regular succession on Tambirans among whom men- 
tion may be made of Daksinamurti, Ambalavapa DeSikar and 
Isana Deakar alias Svaminatha Desikar.^^^ 

SECnuoN VIII 
Festivals 

An important phase of the religious life of a people is the 
celebraSon of fest i vals in different "parts of the year! Dtteii fhese 
festivals which were religious in significance gained pageantry and 
show more for spectacular effect than for anything else. 

One of such festiv als th at jsere-celebraled-in-the Vijaygiiagar 
days was. lh e_ ^^c^navami. Originally a festival for the propitia- 
tion of the GoctHess Durga, it gained great political significance in 
the Vijayanagar days.^^*“ The occasion was taken advantage of 
by the emperor to hold his court in public in the open space within 


144. Pm-nalmgam Pillai, op. cit. 

144a. The origin of the festival is shrouded in mystery. It has two 
aspects, one being the wordiip of DurgS and the other the worship of the 
arms. The first aspect shows that its celebration is in honour of Parvatl 
who fought for nine days against the buSalo demon Bhandasura, and came 
out victorious by Hllingi him on the tenth day, the day of victory, (the Vija- 
yadasami day) . In the course of the fight she killed two other demons, 
Canda and Mxmda who were the lieutenants of Bhand^ura, on accoimt of 
which she came to be called Carnuudcsvarl. The second aspect of the 
festival indicates that it is in some way connected with the worship of 
Indra, the most important of the Gods of the Vedic pantheon, for plenty 
and prosperity. Such features of the festival as the worship offered to the 
State Horse, Slate Blephant, and others appear to represent the worship 
offered to the respective appurtenances of Indra himself. Or it may he 
connected with Durga herself, as Lalita engaged in fighting the demons. While 
these are the possible origins of this great national festival of the Hindus, one 
or two other explanations are offered in connection with the same. One is that 
it commemorates the victory of Sri Rama over Havana. Nuniz who witnessed 
the MahSnammi festival at Vijayanagar says that he had heard people say 
about the festival that it was celebrated “in honour of the nine months in 
which Our Lady bore her son in the womb.” (Sewell, op. cif., p. 376) . 

The Hindu kings consider it their duty to have the festival duly per- 
formed, for according to the Hindu concept the king represents the people 
before God and hence as the protector of the religion of the State he has 
to guide the religious life of the people. He offers worship to the Goddess 
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the palace enclosures and it was witnessed by the people. On 
each day of the festival that was held for nine days, the idol which 
was placed in a prominent place in the plain was worshipped by 
the king, and during the nights many buffaloes and sheep were 
killed and sacrificed to the deity. But about the exact number 
sacrificed our authorities differ, Paes says that on the first day 
were sacrificed twenty-four buffaloes and one hundred and fifty 
sheep. But according to Nuniz on the firsit day were killed nine malp 
buffaloes, nine sheep and nine goats and on each of the following 
days the number of the previous day was doubled. Paes, however 
says that fifty buffaloes and four thousand five hundred sheep were 
slaughtered on the last day. But the more attractive side of the 
festival lay in the display of many arts and feats on all the days 
of the festival. On each of the days the ‘lords* of the empire 
made their salaam to the king. The women danced before the 
sovereign ; and wrestling matches were held. During nights torches 
were lit and^ place d in the arena in such a way tt mt the who le was 
as brig ht as Jay. 'I hen'£here were intfoducecTwry gracefuTpla^s 
ahd' confiivanc^ There were others “with battles of people on 
horseback.” Others came with casting nets, fishing and capturing 
men that were in the arena. They threw many rockets and “ many 
different sorts of fires, also castles that bum and fling from them- 
selves many bombs (tiros) and rockets.” There was later witness- 
ed a procession of the triumphal cars which belonged to the “ cap- 
tains ” in the order of their status, followed by many horses richly 
caparisoned with trappings and cloths of very fine stuff and led by 
the state horse, aU of which were arranged in five or six lines 
before the king in the arena, and passed round by Brahmans, the 
chief of whom carried in his hand a bowl with a cocoanut, some 
rice and flowers and the rest carried each a pot of water. These 
over, a number of the younger maids of the palace covered with 
gold and pearls appeared in the arena each with a small gold vessel 
and a lamp of ofl. burning in it and followed by many women with 
canes in their hands “tipped with gold” and with torches burning. 
The grand festival ended with a review of the military by the king 
which gave occasion for the ordinary people to witness a very 
grand spectacle. The military appeared in the best of its robes 
outside the city and the king conducted the review amidst scenes of 

both on behalf of himself and of his subjects and invokes her blessings. 
The victory of the Goddess is deemed to be the victory of good over evil, 
of man over his lower self, of knowledge over ignorance, and spirit over 
matter. 
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great joy and exuberance among the assembled people, Paes who 
was an eye-witness to one of such reviews ends his description with 
the words : “ Truly I was so carried out with myself that it seemed 
as if what I saw was a vision and that I was in a dream.’’^® 

Nicolo dei Conti describes a festival lasting for nine days and 
gives some curious details. He says ; “ On the third, which lasts 
ninp days, they set up in all the highways large beams, like the 
masts of small ships, to the upper part of which are attached pieces 
of very beautiful doth of various kinds, interwoven with gold, 


l45. Sewell, op. dt, p. 279. See for a desca^iption of the festival by the 
following : 

Paes, Sewell, op. cif., pp. 262-279; Nuniz, ihtd., pp. 376-78. 

Elliot thinks that the details contained in the account of Abdur Bazak 
about a three days’ festival at Vijayanagar (Elliot, op. cit., IV pp. 117-19) also 
answers to the celebration of the MobS'tMrBami. But about the duration oi 
the festival Abdd Bazik: makes an intriguing statement. He say's: "Por three 
continuous days, from the time the world-enlightened Sun began to glow like a 
peacock in the heavens, until that when the crow of evening’s obscurity dis- 
played its wings and feather this royal fete continued with the most gorgeous 

display During the three days the King sat on the throne upon his' 

cushion." (Op olt, pp. 119 and 120). Suryanarayana Rao suggested that 
this description may refer to ihe last three days of the Mabanavami festival, 
being successively the Durga^tami, Mah&navami and Vijayadasami days 
of the festival, though in the same breath he felt such an ejqjianation might 
not be possible (The Never to he Forgotten Empire, pp. 325-26 fn.). It 
must he noted that for two reasons Abdur Razak’s description of the tiuee 
days’ festival cannot have any reference to the Mahanavami. For one thing 
a traveller who is generally sober in his account cannot be expected to go 
wrong in his mention of the number of days for which the festival was 
celebrated. For another thing the date on which the three days’ festival 
commenced at Vijayanagar according to the Persian ambassador has nothing 
to do with the date of commencement of the Mahanavami festival. According 
to Abdur Razak the festival commenced on the full moon day of the month 
of Rajib (Novemher-Decemher) . (See Elliot, op. cit, IV, p. 117), But the 
Mahanavami festival commences on the day next to the new moon day in the 
month of Kanni, when Asvija Suddha commences (September-October) . 
From this conflicting nature of the evidence it is certain that the three days’ 
festival mentioned by Abdur Razak was djjferent from the MahSnavami, 

In all probability it was more in the nature of a social gathering to which 
the chie& and nobles of the realm were invited. The occasion must have 
oSered an opportunity to the emperors of Vijayanagar to come into close 
contact with tiie feudatories. (See Suryanarayana Rao, op. cit., p. 326). 
This Assembly was perhaps the same as the Larger Assembly of the Vijaya- 
nagar kmgs of which mention has been made earlier. (See ante, pp. 26-27). 
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On the summit of each of these beams is each day placed a TwaT^ 
of pious aspect, dedicated to religion, capable of enduring aU - thiTig g 
wife equanimity, who is to pray for the favour of God. These lyian 
are assailed by the people, who pelt them with oranges, lemons and 
other odoriferous fruits all of which they bear most patiently.”^® 

Another festival which Conti noted was what he thought to he 
the New Year Day, which according to Domingo Paes fell on Octo- 
ber 12 in the year in which he visited Vijayanagar, This was the 
iDipavati, commemorating the death of Narakasura at the hands of 
(Vi?niu. Conti says that on that occasion males _a nd females of all 
'ages, havi ng bathed inSe rivers o r the sea.'^IoSi^ themselves in 
new garm ents, and spent three ~^^.rdaysr. ± i-;: si T g ing, _dancing, 
and ^eastm g?^ Paes too describes it as an occasion when every 
o'fie^t m new and handsome clothes and made great feasting, and 
all captains gave their men handsome clothes, “ each one having his 
own colour and device.” It was a new moon day, and Paes speak- 
ing about how the year was computed says : “ They begin the year 
in this month with the new moon and they count the months al- 
ways from moon to moon.”^^® 


146. Major, India, p. 28. If it were a nine days’ festival it refers probably 
to the Mahanavami festival, but the facts referred to by him are curious. 
Evidently the description answers to the festival even now celebrated in cer- 
tain parts of South India and is known in Tamil as valukkamaram tuvattal. 
A bamboo pole is planted in a place where four streets meet, oil is smeared 
over it and on the top of it is tied a small cloth containing some coins, 
which a man is entitled to take if he scales up the pole while men pour 
water on him. It also answers to tlie Uriyadi festival celebrated on the night 
of the Sri Kr^a Jayanti day. But this festival is celebrated on only one day. 

147. Ibid. 

148. Sewell, op. cif., pp. 281-82; see also pp. 93 and 140-47. There is 
some confusion about the exact date when the New Year Day was celebrated 
at Vijayanagar. There can he no doubt about the fact that the New Year 
commenced as usual only In March-April on the new moon day. Sewell is 
evidently wrong when he argues that it was celebrated at Vijayanagar on 
the first of Karttika. But the specific mention of Paes that the Vijayanagar 
kings computed the New Year from October evidently refers to the fact that 
the ofScial New Year of the government commenced only then, from the 
day of the Dipavali, The descriptions of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes largely 
answer to this festival of the Hindus when they wear new clothes. It 
may also he noted that to the Marwadi businessmen the financial New Year 
commences only on this day, when they start th^ fredi accounts. 
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The Karttigai festival was celebrated in honour of the death 
jf Bali at the hands of Vig^iu in the person of Vamana. Conti who 
saw the festival describes it as follows : “ They fix up within their 
temple, and on the outside of their roofs, an innumerable number 
of lamps of oil of susimanni which are kept day and night.”^^® 

The festivals in the temnle were g f;ppTnny_.P;cmolnflpiI b y ^ car 
^ feHtiva1.- J i/[aiiv -- o £ the foreign travellers have given descriptions of 
it. But two of them, Nicolo dei Conti and Linschoten, give certain 
interesting details aboutvit, which, however, look incredible. The 
former describes the car festival he saw as follows : “ In Bizen- 
galia also, at a certain time of the year, their idol is carried throu^ 
the city, placed between twg chariots, in which are young women 
richly adorned, who sing hymns to the -god, and acctopanied by a 
great concourse of people. Many, carried away by the fervour of 
their faith, cast themselves on the ground before the wheels, in 
order that tliey may be crushed to death, a mode of death which 
they say is very acceptable to their God. Others, making an 
incision in their side, and inserting a rope thus through their body, 
hang themselves to the chariot by way of ornament and thus sus- 
pended and half dead accompany their idol. This kind of sacrifice 
they consider the best and most acceptable of all.”^®® The latter 
says that while the car was being dragged there were a few who 
made certain sacrifices to the God. He observes : “ There are some 
of them, that out of the great Zeale and pure devotion doe cut peeces 
of fle^ out of their bodies and throw them down before the pagode: 
others lay themselves under the wheeles of the Cart, and let the 
Cart runne over them, whereby they are all crushed to peeces and 
pressed to death, and they that thus die, are accounted for holy and 
devout martyrs and from that time forwards are kept and preserv- 
ed for great and holy reliques, besides a thousand other such like 
beastly superstitions.”^®^ But though the accounts of both are too 
vivid to be dismissed as untrustworthy, yet it is difficult to believe 
them.i® 


148. Major, India, p. 28 ; Sewell, op. cit., p. 86 ; both Sewell and Saletore 
identify this description with the Dvpavali festival. It may be noted in this 
connection that in the TamU country lamps are not lit on a large scale on the 
Dlpdvali day. But it is done so only on the day of the K&rttigai festival. 
(See Saletore, Pol. and Soc. Life, II, p. 38t) . 

150. Major, India, p. 28 ; Sewell, op. cit, pp. 84-85. ^ 

151. Purchas, HU Pilgrims, X, p. 274. 

152. Bor flie descriptions of the festivals by other foreign travellers, see 
the following; — Faes: Sewell, op. cit, p. 255 ; Fimenta : Purchas, His Pilgrims, 
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Sometimes car festivals were conducted for g number of 
days together. According to a record of A,D. 1562 a grant was 
made for conducting a car festival lor fifteen days .^“3 3^495 
another grant was made for the celebration of the car festival for 
nine days.^®^ 

The floating festival was another which concluded a long one. 
A record of A.D. 1606 mentions 

The spring festival celebrated in honour of Kama was 
also conducted annually. A number of inscriptions refer to such a 
festival. Kpsuadeva Raya is described in one such as one “who 
every year performed a sacrifice to (Kama) th^ord of the golden 
festival of spring.”^®® ^ > 

The HoU cotcluded this fe^ival in the temples of Kama or 
Cupid. Nicolo dei Conti who witnessed one such describes it as 
follows: During the festival “they sprinkle all passers by, even 
the king and queen themselve.s, with saffron water, placed for that 
purpose on the wayside. This is received by all with much 
laughter.”^®^ Pietro deUa Valle who saw it at Surat observes : 
“March the fifteenth was the first day of the feast of the Indian 
Gentiles which they celebrate very solemnly at the entrance of 
the Spring with dancing through the street, and casting orange 
water and red colours in jest one upon the other, with other festi- 
vities of songs and mtunmeries.”^®* 


X, p. 207; Veiga : Ibid., pp. 220-22 ; Pietro dello Valle: Travels, U, pp. 259- 
60. 

Sdetore thinks that the car festival held in the temple at the dose of a 
festival was the same as the Rathasaptaml, But the one is different from the 
other. The Rathasaptami is simply the day on which the sun is believed 
to turn north after the Daksinayanam, And the car festival in the temples 
has nothing to do with it. 

153. E.C., XI, Dg. 30. 

154. B.C., X, Kl. 34. 

155. M.A.R., 1912-13, para 44. 

156. B.I., I, p. 370 and fn, 64; see also 371 of 1921 and Nel. Ins., m, 
p. 1366. 

157. Major, India, pp. 28-29. 

158. Travels, I, pp. 122-23. Nicolo dei Conti’s statement that it was 
saffron water may not be quite correct. Water is boiled with saffron and 
then some slaked lime is added to it which gives it red colour. Sometimes 
rosewater and sweet scented oils are added to it, and sprinkled on passers by 
without distinction. It is interesting to note that the practice obtains even 
to-day, though only to a limited extent, among the Marwaclis. 
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The occasion was taken advantage of for holding courts. 
Kr§nad§va Eaya used to hear the poets assembled 'at 
the court for the spring festival.^®® The JamhavaUkalyanam, a 
drama Swritten by the emperor-poet, was enacted before the people 
assembled to witness the Caitra (spring) festival of Sri Virupaksa.i® 

From the inscriptions of the period we learn that there were 
a number of other minor festivals that were conducted during the 
different seasons of the year. They were for example the festivals 
on the first day of the month, the eleventh of the moon, the full 
moon, the new moon, Pancaparvams,*®^ Sivaratri,^® Makarasan- 
kranti, dasami,^®i ekadasi, davadaSP®® and so on. 


Section IX 

Village Gods and Deities 

An account of the religious conditions of the period will not 
be complete without a mention of the village Gods and their festi- 
vals.^ The village dftltipifi — Mtare. considered to be the guardian 
, deiti es-that protected the people of the re spective villages from 
”‘8^)irspirits, and were propitiated by ti&i^esidents. As Whitehead re- 
'^artes. the s ole Obleul -^ tho worohip - of Hihese-vfflHge deities, is 

There is no idea of 


to propitiate them and avert their wrath, 
praise 'and thanksgiving, no expression of gratitude or love, no 
desire for any spiritual or moral blessings. The one object is to 

get rid of cholera, small-pox, The worship, therefore, in 

most of the villages takes place occasionally .”“® \ 

An important feature of the festivals conducted in the temples 
of these wUage deitieMS the bloody sacrifices offered to them . 
Buffa loes and sheep werR~1 rttlflf«l Wgtnrp l.hpnn during night s, and 
offered to them. J?aes say.s that in the city of Vijayanagar no 
sheep was to be killed anywhere except before the temple of one 


159. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 138. 

180. Ibid., p. 142 ; see also ibid, p. 57 , for a reference to it in the Harl- 
oilasam of Srinatiba. 

161. As. Res., XX, p. 30. 

162. E.C., V., Bl, 4 ; E.C. Xn. Mi. 20. 

163. 280 of 1915. 

164. 181 of 1913. 

165 . 373 and 374 of 1919. 

166. Village Gods of South India, p. 46 ; see also South Indian Gods aid 
Goddesses by H. Krishna Sastri, pp. 223-24 and 226-27, 
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of these guardian deities. Someti mes human sacrifice too was 
made to appease them. Paes and^^Nuniz say that for the"* 
suc cessful “ t e fi iitrigligTi o f the construction of the reservoir at 
Nagalapura “the heads of sixty men and of certain horses and 
buffaloes” were cut off. Nuniz says that they were Kr§padeva 
Raya’s prisoners and “ deserved death.”^®'' 

V 

The Jogis or the travelling mendicants took some part in such 
temple o fferirigs!^ Tiiey possessed nothing ot their ow ana~'their 
clress’consistidrof “bands of moorfsh brass on which hang girdles 
of many coins which dangle on both sides.” Referring to them 
Barbosa says: “They carry a small horn or trumpet, on which 
they blow,”^®® While describing a temple at “Darcha” (Dhar- 
Avar) Paes says that the Jogi was present when beasts were 
slaughtered for the propitiation of the Gods and that as soon as 
the head of the sheep or goat was cut off he blew a horn as a 
signal that the idol received that sacrifice.^®*® 

A feature of the worship of the village deities was what is 
known as the hook ‘Sw^j qgmg-'.-. Rut, the ceremony to 

been different at different times. Nicolo dei Conti, as has been 
said earlier, says that the people made an incision in their side 
and hung themselves to the chariot by way of ornament.^®® But 
Barbosa who saw the same ceremony a century later notes certain 
interesting details with regard to it. He says that hook swinging 
was performed by certain maids who had vowed to perform it if 
they were able to marry the person of their heart. When their 
desire was about to be accomplished they performed the ceremony. 
They hung themselves by two sharp iron hooks thrust into their 
loins, The hooks were attached to a water lift, and when it was 
raised they remained hanging from the lift with the blood running 
down their legs showing no sign of pain, but waving their dagger 
most joyfully all the while, and throwing limes at their respective 
husbands. In this way they were carried to the temple wherein 
was the idol to whom they had vowed such a sacrifice. They were 
later handed over to their respective husbands. The occasion was 
taken advantage of for making gifts to Brahmans and idols.”® But 


187, Sewell, op. cit., pp. 245 and 365. 

168. Barbosa, I, pp. 230-31. 

168a. Sewell, op. cit., p. 255. 

169. Major, India, p. 28. 

170. Barbosa, I, pp. 220-22. 

VA_iU 
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Pietro della Valle who was an eye-witness to the festival which 
was celebrated at Ikkeri in 1623 gives a different account 6f it, 
He says that on certain holy days the devout people were wont to 
hang themselves by the flesli upon hooks fastened to the top beam 
raised for the purpose and remain hanging for some time, while all 
the while blood was running down from their body. They also 
waved their sword and buclder in the air and sang verses in 
praise of their Gods.’-’^ But this festival has disappeared now, 
Buchanan who visited Mysore ii\1773 A.D. says “that the ceremony 
was not performed before the great Gods, and that the southern 
Brahmans looked upon it as an abomination, fit only for the grovel- 
ling understanding of the vulgar.””® Fire-walking which is an- 
other feature of the worship of the village deities must have been 
prevalent, but is now fast disappearing. 

Another interesting custom of certain classes of people in the 
Karnataka districts was the amputation of the last im'nls of. 
two fingers (little finger and the ring finger) of the wives of the 
famiSF s^n honour of Kalabhairava, The classes of cultivators 
who ^serrccl tms custom were known as ‘finger giving classes.’ 
“There was till recently, it appears, a regular establishment in the 
temple for carrying on the amputation — a goldsmith for cutting oif 
the finger and others for dressing the woimd, and for kneading the 
finger and holding it so that no blood might be shed at the time. 
The devotees had also to pay certain fixed proportions among the 
wreak and other servants of the temple as well as among the oytt- 
gdrs of the village such as the Shanbog, patel, goldsmith, barber, 
etc. They had moreover to bring a fixed quantity of rice per head. 
An inscription of about the foiuleenth century fixes the proportions 
in which this rice (viral ari^i) was to be provided among the 
goldsmiths and others.””® 

A -pVigoa f[f -f he religion prevalent in the Vija yanagar 

days as“iF^ill is, w^-the worship of the Nagas (snakes) . Viru- 
pak^'a himself was COTStdered tu be the Lord 'ol the WSgas. The 
Vijayanagar sovereigns worshipped the Nagas and consi- 


171. Travels, II, p. 259. 

, 172. Journey Through Malabar, H, p. 440. 

173. MA,R,, 1909-10, para 16 ; "when the amputation was prohibited by the 
government the ‘finger-giving’ classes raised a strong but unavailing 
protest against the prohibition. They have now adopted the harmless sub- 
stitute of having the fingers wound round with flowers in the temple and 
of unwinding the same with due ceremony on return to their village," 
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dered Siva as Naganatha, the lord of the Nagas. Their queens 
set’ up •nagakkals in the temples, which they attended, and 
also special female Naga deities.^’’^ Childless women 
used to vow to instal a mgakhcd (snake stone), nagwpra- 
Usthai, if they were blessed with diildren. The nagakkal was given 
life (pranaprati^thai) by the recitation of certain mantras and in- 
stalled under the shade of a pipal or margosa tree, preferably 
imiipr a pipal tree. Such Nagas and Nagts were worshipped on a 
large scale in the Vijayanagar days^'^^ Si milarly cows wer e held 
in great veneratio n.^Tj 

Trpe worship was also nrovalent. T he ninal and th e margosa 
trees w ere the objects of g reat veneration and worship. They 
were married according to Brahmanical rites. An epigraph of A.D. 
1358 records that a particular individual performed the upanaya- 
nam of the pipal trees planted at the four corners of the' tank at 
Aruvanahalli.”^ 


174. See Mad. Ar. Sur. Rep., 1914-15, p. 38. 

175. See Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, pp. 28-31. 

176. See for a tradition about the worship of cows, Hockhill, Notes oH 
tile Relations and trade of China, Toung Poo, XVI, p. 456 and fw. 2. 

177. E.C., HI, Ml. 22. 



CHAPTER X 

EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 
Section I 
Education 

Ideas of popular and mass education are as yet new in India. 
In ancient and mediaeval India liberal or general education was 
not considered to be necessary for all people. But each caste or 
community had its own educational system which was of a technical 
character. The education of the different classes of people was 
determined by the nature of their occupation. The state did not 
very much interfere with the educational system that obtained in 
the empire. It neither maintained schools for the people, nor 
materially encouraged even private initiative| 

But each village or each small group of villages had a pial 
sch ool in which tho t^nf»>ipr, whn genera ll y called the vatti. 
taught the three R’s to the children of school-going age. The school 
wds either lield in the pial of the house of the teacher or under the 
shade of some b ig tree. The remuneration of the teactier con- 
sist^ oi pasnments both in kind and cadi. We have an interesting 
description of the workilig uf llie uukaiils.jiad the method of teach- 
ing followed in them, in the writings of the traveller Pietro della 
Valle. He says: “They (the boys) were four, and having taken the 
lesson from the master, in order to get the same by heart and re- 
peat likewise their former lessons and not forget them, one of them 
singing musically with a certain continued tone (which hath the 
force of making a deep impression in the memory) recited part of 
the lesson; as for example, ‘one by itself makes one,’ and whilst 
he was thus speaking, he writ down the same number, not with 
any kind of pen, nor on paper, but (not to spend paper in vain) 
with his finger on the ground, the pavement being for that purpose 
strewed all over with very fine sand ; after the first had writ what 
he sang, aU the rest sang and writ down the same thing together. 
Then the first boy sang and writ down another part of the lesson; 
as for example, ‘two by itself makes two’ which all the rest repeat- 
ed in the same manner, and so forward in order. When the pave- 
ment was fun of figures, they put them out with the hand, and if 
need be strewed it over with new sand from a little heap which 

t 
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they had before them wherewith to write further. And 
thus they did as long as the exercise continu’d, in which 
manner likewise they told me, they learnt to read and write with- 
out spoiling paper, pens or ink which certainly is a pretty way.”^ 
Thus the pial schools served as places where the young boys learnt 
the three R’s. According to Ibn Battuta the town, of Onore con- 
tained twenty-three schools for boys and thirteen for girls.^ Added 
to this general education the members of the different professions 
underwent courses of training suited to their respective professions. 

The presence of the Jesuit Fathers in the Vijayanagar empire', 
led to the foundation of certain types of schools where the vema- 1 
cular s were taught by the Christian naissionaries th e new con- | 
verts' to their faith.. — ^^hus at Madura Fr. Fernandes estahhshpd 
a primary school for the Hindus where a Brahman convert to ! 
Christianity taught the boys to read and write. Fr. Pimenta while f 
he chanced to pass through Madura, visited the school and distri- 
buted some prizes among the best pupils of the school.® Fr. Pimenta 
founded a school at St. Thome where Telugu and Tamil were 
taught. In 1567 Fr. H. Henriquez established a Tamil school at 
Punnei Kayal for the young Goans who were sent there as cate- 
chists and himself taught the pupils in the school. His assistant 
was one Luiz, a Brahman convert. Another school was founded 
at Candragiri for the benefit of the sons of the nobles of the court. 
The missionaries employed a Hindu teacher in that school.* 

But the sys,tem of Brahmanical education was different. Emi- 
nent pandits and s cholars conducted small scliP Plii l)f~1iieii own-and 
trained students in the study of the Vedas and allie d l iterature. 
This educaSiSn Was" also malHlythe TesuhTorprivate initiative and 
effort. At Adayapalam and Velur (North Arcot district) , 
for instance, Appayya Dik§ita established schools where pi'ovision 
was made for the teaching of about five hundred students in the 
Snkaiifha In some places, certain portions of the tem- 


1. Trawls of Pietro dello Voile, H, p. 227; see also Ancient Indian Edn- 
CflfioTi by Keay, pp. 149-152; J.R.A.5., 1834, pp. 15 f for an ariide on the 
School System of the Hindus. 

2. These were probably exclusively intended for Mussahuans. Ibn Battuta, 
.Broadway Travellers, p, 230. Also K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices, 

pp. 220, 234. \ 

3. Du Jorric, I, p. 650, quoted in Aranidu Dynasty, I, p. 528. 

4. See ibid., pp. 628-29 and the authorities quoted therein. 

5. 395 of 1911. 
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pie buildings were set apart for conducting such classes. At Con- 
jecvaram there was a Vedamcitho, in the temple of where 

such classes were held.® The teachers in these schools appear to 
have been remunerated by assignments of lands, the income from 
which they could enjoy. Thus according to an inscription at Vep- 
pur (North Arcot district) of the time of Kampana U^aiyar, a 
piece of land was granted to a particular individual as an adhya- 
yanavfUi.'^ Acyuta Raya made a grant of the village of Kambam- 
palli to Peda Kr§ijamacarlu, son of Govinda Dikgita, for the promo- 
tion of studies in the Uhhayo.veddntafi A record at Virincipuram, 
(North Arcot district) dated A.D. 1535, mentions the grant of a 
number .of feulis of land for the benefit of two Brahmans, Timmap- 
pan and Saivadirayar Vasantarayaguru who taught the l^g sakha 
and Yajus sakha respectively.® Similarly in A.D. 1579 a few villages 
were granted as hhaUo. vrttm&nyams in Podilisime (Nellore dis- 
trict) for carrying on work connected with learning, “ 

In the beginning of the ^ventppnt b centnr n — ed ucation - - at 
Madura was purely in private Thav pinpp mhirVi 

seat of the ancient Sanaa m continued to » cen ixa-ef-jeamirffi 
under the Madura N ayaks 35o.7 Fr. de Nobili in one of his letters 
written in A.E5ri610 ^ys that jUiere were more than ten thousand 
students at the place who went to different professors for study. 
The same missionary, while referring to Venkata the emperor and 
the Nayak of Madura, probably Mutlu Ki:§p.appa, says that they 
“royally endowed several colleges for the maintenance of profes- 
sors and students while they are studying; they are there supplied 
victuals, clothes, and everything they are in fteed of.”^^ 

These Madura teachers were engaged in giving a course of 
instruction in Vedanta. The lectures fell into four grou ps Argu - 
m entation, Knowledge, Evidence and F aith. Speaking about &e 
method how philosophicai studies were pursued, Pr. de Nobili says 
that the whole course was divided into three parts the first dealing 
with evidence, the second with knowledge and the third with 


6. 32 of 1890 ; S.II., IV, No. 355. 

7. 21 of 1890 ; IV, No. 344. 

8. M.A.R., 1924, No. 100. 

9. 50'of 1887 ; S.I.I., I, No. 120. 

10. JWel. Ins,, m, Podili, 34. 

11. Heras, Araoidu Dynasty, I, pp. 525-20. 
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authority. Each of these parts was divided into smaller divisions 
which the Jesuit Father noted down with great care.^^ 

Encouragement was also given for the recitation of religious 
literat ure ih The J, eiiiules . In A'.D: for example^ "gift of land 

to a particuSTindividual was made, its object being the recitation 
of the Sanskrit Vedas, Dravida Vedas (Prabandhams) and the ex- 
position of die Vedanta.^® Eleven yc^ars later Acyulayyadeva 
Maharaya made a gift of land and a house for the merit of Periya 
svami Narasanayaka to each of the two Vaisnava Brahmans who 
recited the Puranam known as the Bhakti Sanjlvinl in the temple 
•at Nara^ihgapuram (Chingleput district).** 

Apart from such private initiative, public institutions like Ihe 
matha and the temple devot ed -to the popularisation of 

e ducatior ^®^ We have seen in an earlier section how there are nu- 
merous instances to show that the mathas were so many educational 
institutions India.*® But the temples appear to have encouraged 
the study of ancient literature only indirectly by making provision 
for the recitation of the Vedas and probandhoms in the temple. 
Thus in A.D. 1449-50 the village of Manattan alias ^irutampuram 
was given away to a servant of the temple of Pon Amaravati 
(Pudukkoftai State) for the service of singing the hymns of Sa^a- 
gopan.*'* 

The state, however, made endowments for the study of certain 
subjects and honoured great scholars and literary celebrities. 
Technical scieimer llltB ast tulogy, astronomy and mecucirie" a lso 
received great patronage from 3ie Vijayanagar court. In 
A.D. 1336-57 the great scholar and astrologer Sarvahhatta wa^s 
granted a village with all its income.*® In 1515 the village of 
Nagulavaram and a field measuring 2,250 kuntas were granted to a 
Brahman astronomer who was versed in (the science of) the 
movements of stars, an expert in the science of the Yantras (mys- 
tic tantric diagrams for worship) and an astronomer versed in the 
science of Yamala {Rudray&mala, a certain treatise on mantra).*® 
According to a copper-plate a village was granted to Sampat 

12. See ibid., pp. 525-28. 

13. 627 of 1904. 

14. 240 of 1910. 

15. See infra pp. 332-3. 

16. Ibid. 

17. 20 of 1909. 

18. Cp. 5 of 1917-18. 

19. Nel. Ins., I, Cp. 16. 
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Kumara who had with him excellent and learned Brahmans of 
various gotras and relatives, who was the foremost among Ihe 
physicians and who was the renowned son of the great Govinda 
Paridita, who was a great scholar in Ayurveda and the Vedangas.^ 
A Brahman doctor was the recipient of a gift of land 
perhaps in recognition of his abilities in his profession.®^ Similar- 
ly scholars who had acquired a vast amount of general learning 
were greatly honoured. ^u.s a scholar (unnamed) who wrote a 
work called Bhdsya Bhiisd was honoured by a grant of land.®® 
Mallikarjuna Raya honoured one Aditya Raya, a Brahman learned 
in the Vedas, Sastras, Puranas and the six systems of philosophy, 
with the grant of a village named Devarayapura, in recognition of 
his scholarship. It is said the scholar was examined by the king in 
all branches of learning in a learned assembly, and was honoured in 
open court.®® Tirumaladeva Maharaya made a grant of one urtti 
of land in a village for the study of the 5g Veda and another for 
that of Yajur Veda.®^ According to a copper-plate grant, Venkata- 
pati Raya made a gift of land in A.D. 1612-13 to the scholar Rama- 
kpjna Josya who belonged to the Harita Gotra and Apastamba 
sutra, and was weU. versed in the Vedas, VedMgas, Tarka (logic) , 
Smrti, and Suryasiddhanta.®® Similarly, at the request of Naga 
Nayaka, son of Malla Nayaka, Imma^i Narasimha made a grant of 
Cakenahalli to forty persons well versed in Mimamsa, Nyaya, the 
three Vedas, the Puranas, the Sm^tis, the tantras and the mantras 
and who were strict observers of the religious customs and cere- 
monies.®® In the Vijayanagar days there lived many such scholars 
who received great patronage at the hands of the ruling sovereigns. 
To mention only a few of them: ihey were Madhava, Vidyaranya, 
Ved^ta Desika, Dip^lima Kavi, Tatacarya, Vyasaraya Urtha, and 
Appayya Dik?ita. 

The condition of literacy among the people in the Vijayanagar 
days can be gleaned through the style, orthography and script used 
in the inscriptions of the period. Royal grants were composed in 
the language of the territory in which the inscription was -to be 


20. E.I., Vm, pp. 307-17; V. R. N.A. 625 ; Cat of Cop. Plates 

in the Mod. Mas,, No. 9, pp. 45-46. 

21. Cp. 2 of 1913-14. 

22. Ibid. 

23. E,C„ VI, pg. 69. 

24. E.I., XVI, p. 245 and p. 257, 1. 73; Cp. 1 of 1912-13. 

25. Cp. 7 of 1922-23. 
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engraved. Though a few epigraphs were in. Sanskrit or in Telugu 
even in the Tamil districts the portions of the inscriptions wherein 
were described the boundaries of lands and similar other details of 
general local interest and importance were generally in Tamil. So 
' far as the Tamil epigraphs are concerned a perceptible deteriora- 
tion is seen both in the matter of style and in orthography. This 
was evidently due to the fact that the composition and engraving of 
the inscriptions were in the hands of men of mediocre abilities. 

The composers of the inscriptions were the later representa- 
tives of the Sutas, and Maghadas of ancient Sanskrit literature. 
Their office seems to have been hereditary in certain families. They 
were not only composers of grants but also the reciters of laudatory 
verses on important ceremonial occasions, on the achievements 
of the kings -and the proclamation of their titles. They were also 
to relate the valorous deeds of the kings and their ancestors, which 
picture was generally exaggerated and coloured. Bhatta Baciappa 
for instance was so good at his office that he has been called in an 

inscription “ a head jewel of the Badavarukula, a master of 

the Gautama Gotra a garland of love to royal bhats 

fearless champion of eulogisers, illustrious Baciyappa of the 
Bhatas.”a7 

Next mention may be made of the sasanacaryas who were the 
engravers of royal edicts. Imperial grants or orders were general- 
ly engraved on stone or copper plates by these engravers. They 
generally belonged to the carpenter class but a few stray inscrip- 
tions indicate that Brahmans were also employed in the work.®® 
Men of position and eminence were also employed as engravers. 
This is indicated hy the fact that in A.D. 1475 one Timmarasa, the 
son oi Athavani (revenue) Devarasa, was an engraver In another 
case in A.D. 1431 one Pratapa Raya, the son of Mahgappa Dappa- 
yaka, was an engraver.®® These instances indicate that the en- 
gravers must have been well paid. 

Writing w as generally done on palm leaves. Describing this 
practice Abdur Kazak remarks: “These people have two kinds of 
writing, one upon the leaf of the Hindi nut (cocoanut) (a mistake 
for tttdi palm) which is two yards long, and two digits broad 


27. E.C., III, Ml. 42, text, see also ibid., 47, for a few other titles of his. 

28. E.C., Vn, Sk. 281. 

29. E.C., X, Bp. 20. 

30. E.C., K, Bn. 127. 
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on which they scratch with an iron style. These characters possess 
no colour and endure but for a httle while. In the second kind 
they blacken a white surface, on which they write with a soft 
stone cut into the shape of a pen, so that the characters are white 
on a black surface and are durable. This kind of writing is highly 
esteemed.”®^ Barbosa described the same practice which he saw 
at the time of his visit to Calicut.^* 

Mention may be made here of the casting of the Tamilian 
characters and the introduction of printing in the Tanul country. 
The first book containing a summary of the Christian doctrine was 
printed in 1577 by the letters having been cast by the Jesuit lay 
Brother Giovanni (Joa) Gonslaves. Fr. De Souza while describing 
how these early printings were received by the people says: “Those 
coimtries were marvelling at the new invention, and pagans as 
well as Christians tried to obtain these printed books and prized 
them highly.”®® 


Section II 
Literature: Sanskrit 

The prosperity and greatness of a particular empire or age 
can be well gauged by the number and chara cter of the litera ry 
productions of the period. Considered from tins point or view, there 
ate bertam marked periods in the history of India which are charac- 
terised by an outburst of intense literary activity and the produc- 
tion of works of great literary value. Among them prominent 
mention may be made of the Gupta period in North Indian History 
and the Cola and Vijayanagar periods in South Indian History. 
The causes that contributed to such great literary activity were 
many, and perhaps the most important among them was a renais- 
sance in the field of religion. As in the Christian world, so in 
India, literary activity has gone hand in hand with religious revival 
in the country ; and the result is the production of voluminous 
literature of a religious, philosophical and sectarian character. The 
Vijayanagar period saw the production of such works; besides 
these there were also produced works of a historical or semi-his- 


31. Elliot, Hist, of Ind., W, pp. 107-08. 

32. Barbosa, II, p. 18. 

33. See Heras, Aravidv, Dynasty, I, pp. 530-31. 
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torical character not to speak of Prahwndhams, Kavyams and other 
types of literary compositions. 

A mar ked cha racteristic of the literary activity in iihe Vijay a- 
naflarperiod wa s the tact that the lite rary celehrities who flourisE^ 
e3~l&en~were ^eatly patronwed by t he rulmg s overeignsp^ou^ 
there were difEwences in u ie rel igio^ faith between the sovereigns 
a nT th e schol^s. Examples of such cases are nolTrare in the 
period. Harihara II who was an orthodox Hindu by 
faith, had as his minister Irugappa Dandanatha, a Jain, who 
was the author of the Sanskrit work Nanartharaimmala. Ven- 
kata II who was a staunch Vai§nava, was a great patron of 
Appas^ya Diksita, his contemporary and a great Advaita philoso- 
pher, who flourished in the court of Ciraia Bommu Nayalca of 
Velur. The Dik?ita himself says in his Kuvalaydnanda that he 
was patronised by Venkata and that I^e wrote the work at his re- 
quest. Another interesting fact that d eserves notice in this con- 
nection is the fact that many of the sovereigns were not only 
patrons of learning but were also learned authors themselves. 
This is borne out by the fact that many of them not only wrote 
important literary works but also assumed titles which throw light 
on the point. Krsnadeva Raya and the Nayak ruler Raghunatha 
of Tanjore besides being patrons of learning were also authors 
of several important Telugu and Sanskrit works, though it must 
be said that the former had a partiality for Telugu. Harihara II 
assumed the enviable titles Baja-Vyfisa, Raja-Valmiki and 
Karnapika Vidya Vilasa which show in unmistakable terms that 
he was himself an author of great works of literature besides being 
a patron of literary men.^^ Besides, there flourished in the \ 
period many poetesses who wrote valuable literary work s. Promi — I 
nent among the m are Gahsadevi. the wife of Vira ^iibpa)i.a, 
wKo'V/rotg'tlie Madhurdvijayam , Tirumalamba, a queSf of Aejmta 
Raya, the authoress of the Varaddmbikd Parkiayam, and Rama- 
bhadramba, a poetess of merit who lived in the court of Raghu- 
nabha of Tanjore and was the authoress of the Raghvnathdhhyu- 
dayam, 

Vedanta Desika (1268-1368) : 

Vedanta Desika, an orthodox Vai^iiava of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, was the nephew of one Atreya Ramanuja, 
the great-grandson of one Pranatartihara, a nephew and disciple of 
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Ramanuja. He was a devotee of Ranganatha of Srirangam and 
when that temple was about to fall into the hands of the Muham- 
madans he took the idol and fled with it to the Malayalam 
country where he wandered for some time, and finally came to 
Jinji and he built a temple for God Ranganatha and consecrated 
him there. Later he reconsecrated Ranganatha at Srirangam with 
the help of Kampana who defeated the Muhammadan Sultan of 
Madura and brought the Colaman^alam under the Vijayanagar 

•^t ipdanta Desika^as a versatile genius of rare ability and was 
a prolilic witer both in Sanskrit and Tamil, in prose and in verse. 
He wrote about one hundred and twenty works of which about 
thirty were in Tamil and the rest in Sanskrit which included also 
works in Prakrt. His Yadavahkyudayam is a long mahakavya in 
twenty- one cantos on the life of Kr?na? This work was so well 
appreciated by the later Advaita teacher and philosopher Appayya 
DIk§ita that he wrote a very valuable commentary to it. *'The 
Hamso. Samdesa of JVedanta De&ka is modelled on Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta?^^ The Sankalpa Suryodaya, another work of his, is 
a long allegorical drama in ten acts presenting the system of 
dvaita. In that work the author personifies the evil and good 
dispositions of man like love, hate, discrimination and ignorance 
and introduces them on the stage. There is an innate grandeur 
throughout the whole work which was written on the model of 
KrsnamUra’s Prahodhacaiidrodaya. This work of Vedanta DeSika 
is to the system of Ram^ujacarya what Krspami^ra’s work is to that 
of Sankaracarya. The Subhasita nivi is a didactic work of 144 stan- 
zas in very difficult style.®® Most of the verses yield two mean ings. 
The Satadu^ani of the great Vai§]java teacher is an anti-advaitic 
work, and is one of the most polemical treatises in Vai§pava litera- 
ture. With a view to expound the Sri Bhasya of Ramanuja he 
wrote the Tattvapikd, an extensive gloss on it. Vedanta Desika was 
also the author of Tdtparyacamdrika, an elaborate commentary on 
the Gita Bhasya, Nydya Siddhanjana an incomplete text-book on 
Visistdduaifo. S 3 rstem, Adhikarana Sdrdvali, a string of Sanskrit 
verses which summarises the discussions of the various sections of 
the Vedanta Sutras, and the TativamuTctd Kalapa which discusses in 
an elaborate and critical manner the nature of the universe in the 
light of the Vi&isfMvaita philosophy. His Rahasya traya sdra 

35. T. Rajagopalachar, Vaishnavite Reformers of India, p. 86, 

36. Ibid., p. 86; M.E.R., 1913, para 71, 
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(Tamil) is a very famous work in which he elaborates the doctrine 
of 'self-surrender (prapaiti) . He also wrote a large number of 
Prabandhaic works. From his facile pen emanated the 74,000, a 
commentary on the works of the Alvars, special commentaries on 
Tiruppanalvar’s Amalanadippiran and a large number of others. 
Thus the life of Vedanta Deaka was one of unceasing literary and 
religious activity.®’ 


/Mf 




Among the literary celebrities that flourished in the fourteenth 
century and had very intimate relations with the royal house of 
Vijayanagar, Madhavacarva was th e most n otable. He was the son 
of Mayapa, a Brahman of the Bharadvaja gotra, Bodhayana sutra 
and Yajus-sakha. Madhavacarya is reputed Jo. have been , the 
author of a large number of works bearing on a variety of subjects 
lik^pHilosophy, grammar, sacrificial rit^sl, etc. 


The first among the works of Madhava was tlie Para^amsmrti- 
vy&khya, a commentary o n the Pard^arasmrti ; and it prescribes 
rules for the daily conduct and rituals of the Hindus. He has added 
a section on Vyavah&ra as a supplement to that work, as ParaSara 
did not deal with it in his smrti ; the work is known as Vyavahd- 
ramddhava. Another work of his is the Kdlamddhavtya or ^lo- 
n imaya , which, according to the author himself, was written by 
him after the completion of his commentary on Pwrdsarasmrti, to 
explain the details about Dharma and when and how the acts of 
Dharma were to be performed. J lvanmuktiviveka is a noth er ijp- 
portant wor k of M adh ava on Advaita Vedant a. In this work the 
author gives the rules which the Paramahariisas (a class of ascetics) 
were to follow. Madhava wrote another work called the Jaiminl- 
yanydyamdld vistara. It is an exposition of the Karmamimamsa 
system in verse, and contains the explanation of the sutras of 
Jaimini and the significance of the sacrifices and rituals connected 
with them. According to the author he first composed the basic 
text in verses, the Jaimintyanydyamdld, which was very much 
appreciated by king Bukka in open court; he was requested to 
elaborate the work and therefore he wrote the uistam which is a 
comment on the same. The colophon at its end says that Madhava- 


37. See J. B.B.R.A.S., XXIV, for an article on ilie life and times of §ri 
Vedanta Desika by V. Bangadiary. See also Life of Sri Vedanta DeSika by 
Mr. A. V. Gopalachar in the Yddavdbhyudayam., Vol. I, Intro., and Vakh- 
mvite Reformers of India by T. Bajagopalachar, 
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carya was an or nament to the science of Mimam sa^^ A fejv 
scholars believe that M adhava wrote the Sarvadarsa na S angra jia. 
But it appears that it was Madhava, the son of Sayapa, that was the 
,^thor of the work, as can be inferred from the words ‘ Sayana 
Madhava ’ used in the third and fourth verses of the prologue to the 
work.® 

Ma dhavacarya w as gre atly hon oure d a t th e Vijaygnaggr court. 
According to ^e Pa^sdmnaSJiaviyam he was the minister and 
hilaguru of king Bukka, and was called Madhavamatya and 
Samrdjyadumndhara (bearer of the burden of the government) 
of Maharajadhiraja Vira Bukka as Ahgirasa was to Indra. In the 
Kalamddhamya and the Jaiminlyanydytimdldvistara also Madhava 
states that he was patronised by Bulcka I._ 

Madhavacarya was an orthodox householder. In his Jaiminu 
yanydyamaldvistara he describes himself as a performer of the soma 
sacrifice in every spring {Prativasanta somaydjin) . References to 
Madhava in his brother Sayaiiacarya’s works also show that he was 
an orthodox householder. In his Yajnatantrosudhanidhi, Sayapa 
describes Madhava as a performer of great sacrifices (mahakra- 
tuncim dharta Madhavarydh sahodarah) .■*“ In the Alankara- 
sudhanidhi of Sayana, Madhava is described as enjoying various 
pleasures (anantabhoga samsaktah) 

Madhavacarya seems to have had three gurus, Vidya T^rtha, 
Bharati Tirtha and &ikantha. Vidya "nTtha was considered by 
Madhava as an incarnation of Mahesvara. Bharati llrtha is referred 
to in Madhava’s Jaiminiyanydyamala as his guru and it is believed 
that he wrote a portion of the Paucado^i prakarapa. Srikanthanatha 


38. Jaiminxyanyayamdlavistara, Anandasrama Series, 

39. Cowell and Gough however think fliat it refers to Madhavacarya 
and explain the term Sayana Madhava thus : “ Mayana elsewhere calls Sayana 
his younger brother, as an allegorical description of his body, himsdf the 
eternal soul. His use of the term Sayana Madhava here (not the dual) 
seems to prove that the two names represent the same person. The body 
seems meant by the Sayapa of the third sloka. Mayapa was the father of 
Madhava and the true reading may be Sriman Mayapa.” (Saroadarianasaii- 
grobo— Translated by Cowell, p. 272, jn. 1). The natural interpretation of 
the terms like Sayana Madhava according to the usage of the time is to take 
the first name to be that of the father and the second that of the son. There 
is no reason why this method should not be adopted here also. 

40. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 2. 
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also is mentioned as a guru of Madhava in the Pardsara Mddha- 
viyam. 

This Madhavacarya has generally been considered to have as- 
sumed the yellow robes and is identified with Vidyara^ya of the 
Singeri matha. But it is highly doubtful if such an identification 
can be supported on strong and reliable evidence. 


Sd yana ^ 

Sayana, the younger brother of Madhavacarya, was an equally 
eminent scholar-statesman. As he himself says in his Alankdra 
sudhanidhi, he was the minister of Kampa I and his son Sangama II, 
and later served in the court of Bukka I and saw the enthrone- 
ment of Harihara II. On accoxmt of the infancy of Sangama, 
Sayaipa acted as his regent for some time, gjjd during that time 
he gave his royal pupil the liberal education necessary for 
princes. He also took part in that period in a campaign against 
Campa. He was a householder and had tliree sons named Kam- 
pana, Mayana and Singaijia.^ Sayapacarya was a great scholar and 
a prolific writer. A few of his works may be noted here. He com- 
piled the Suhhd§ita sudhanidhi, a literary anthology during the time 
of Kampa I as is stated in the colophon itself, wrote Dhdtuvftti, a 
work on Sanslcrit verbs, Prdyascittasudhdnidhi also known as Kor- 
mavipdka, a work describing penances, Yajnatantrasudhdnidhi, a 
treatise on ritual, and Alanhdraaudhdnidhi, explaining the figures 
of speech, all written during the time of Sangama II.^® During the 
time of Bukka he wrote his commentaries on the Vedas and the 
Puruadrthasudhanidhi consisting of Purapic teachings.^® But it 
appears that he completed his Yajnatantrasudhdmdhi only during 
the time of Harihara II for though he refers to Sangama at the 
beginning of his work, in the colophon at the end of the work he 
says that he wrote it in the reign of Harihara II.^'^ Sayana wrote the 
following commentaries on the Vedas ; Taittinydranyaka bkdsya,^® 


42. 2nd. Ant, 1916, p. 23. 

43. See ibid,, p. 23 ; A Cp. grant of Harihara II of A.D. 1377 mentions 
a grant made to Sayana and Siugana (M.A Jt., 1915, para 89) . 

44. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 2. 

45. Ibid. 
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47. Dej. Cat. of Sans, Mss. in the Lib. of the Cal. Sans. College, 1894, 
No. 2. 
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Sukla Yajuroedasamhiid hhdsya,^^ Vamsahra.hma'iia hhdsya^ 
Taiiti'i'lyasamhita hhasya,^^ Sama veda samhitd hh&sya,^^ Atliarva- 
vedxi samhita bha^ya,^ and the Veda bhdsya?^ 

The composition of the Vedic commentaries is often attributed 
to Madhavacarya, for in tlie colophons of many of them the term 
Mddhavlyam occurs, or at least it is considered they were the joint 
productions of Madhava and Saya^a. But the colophons of aU 
these works state that they were the productions of Sayana and 
were called Madhavlyam. In the V amsahrahmaya bhd^ya, 
Sayana says that he took, up the Brdhrmnas for interpretation after 
finishing the commentaries on the Rg, Yajus and Sama Veda Sam- 
Jiitds. Likewise in the introductory verses in the Atharvaveda 
Samhitd bhd^a he says that he took up that work after writing a 
commentary on the other three Vedas. The Rg Veda bhd^ya con- 
tains some interesting details about its authorship. In the intro- 
ductory verses of that book it is said that Bultka I asked Madhava- 
carya to write a commentary on the Rg Veda ; but the colophon at 
the end of each anuvSka specifically states that the work was 
written by Saya^iacarya. It is difficult to explain this appai’ent 
contradiction, but it becomes clear when the introductory verses 
and colophons of this work are compared with those of the Puru- 
§driha sudhanidhi and Yajurveda bhd^ya. In the introductory 
verses of these two works it is said that king Bukka asked 
Madhavacarya to compose the treatises, but he told the king that his 
brother Sayapa was proficient in those subjects, and consequently 
Bukka asked Sayana to compcse the works.®® Thus Sayaija was 
the author of the works and he wrote them at the command of 
Bukka who was induced by Madhava to ask Sayana to write them. 
In the case of the Rg Veda bhdsya also Sayana must have been ask- 
ed by Bukka to write the commentary at the suggestion of Madhava. 
It is apparent that the suggestion of Madhava that the work may 
be entrusted to Sayana has been omitted by mistake by either the 
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copyists or editors of the work.®® That the term Madhaviyam at 
the ’end of a work does not necessarily mean that it was a work by 
Madhava becomes evident from the following. In the colophons at 
the end of a few works of Madhava himself it is stated that the 
Madhaviyam was written by Madhava. In the colophons at the 

end of Parasaramddhavlyam for instance it is said : Iti sn 

Madhavamatyasya krtaydm Pardsara smrti vyakhydydm Mddhavi- 
ydydm Prathamo adhydyah.” In. the first part of the Dhdtuvrtti 
Sayana says that he wrote it under the name of Mddhavlya 
and refers to it again in the second part of his work.®’' This state- 
ment gives the lie direct to the view that Madhava is meant as 
author by the term Madhaviyam. Further the Dhdtuiyftti was 
written by Sayana when he was in the court of Sahgama II while 
Madhavacarya was in the court of Bukka 1. It is difficult to imagine 
how the two could have collaborated in the production of that work. 

It has been suggested by a few scholars that these works were 
written not by Sayana alone but by a school founded 
by Madhava and Sayana. MacdoneU says : “ Sayaija’s com- 


56. Shankar Pandurang Pandit who with the help of Narasinahaiyangar 
of Mysore came into the possession of a commentary of the Atharva Veda 
by Sayana thinks that Sayana and Madhava were one and the same person. 
He says : “ From the introductory verses, when taken with the opening of 
the commentary on the Eg Veda it would appear that Sayana and Madhava 
are one and the same person. For according to the present commentary, 
Harihara commanded Sayapacarya to compose and it is Sayanacarya that 
composes the commentary ; and the author farther on says that he proceeds 
therefore to write his commentary, having already written his commentaries 
on the other three Vedas. In Sayana’s commentary on the Eg Veda it is 
Bukka who commands Madhavacarya to explain the Eg Veda, and it is that 
Madhavacarya who composes the commentary. The question therefore whether 
Madhava and Sayana were one and the same person, or as has been sup- 
posed by some, different individuals, may be said to be set at rest by the com- 
mentary now found.” (Ind. Ant., IX, p. 200). But as said above it was not 
Madhava that wrote the commentary on the Eg Veda but only Sayana. 
S. F. Pandit’s identification of Madhava with Sayapa is due to an imperfect 
understanding of the term Madhaviyam used in the colophons of the com- 
mentaries. Further that Madhava was different from Sayapa and 1hat he 
was his elder brother is shown by Sayana’s own references to him. That 
the commentary on the Eg Veda was written by Sayapa and not by Madhava 
is clearly shown in the words of Sayana himself, who says in his Vamsa- 
brShmaya bha^ya that he had commented upon the Eg Veda. 

57. Mys. Or. Lib. Edn. of Dhotwvyttl, p. 32, referred to in IH.Q., VI, 
pp. 707-708. 
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ments on the two samhitas would appear to have been 
only partially composed by himseM and to have been 
completed by his pupils.”®® Aufrecht also remarks: “There can 
be very little doubt, and a thorough examination of all parts ena- 
bles us to prove, that Sayana’s comments on the Veda and 
Taittirlya samhitd were only partially done by himself and carried 
on by his school. The intei'pretation of the Taittinyahrahma'na, 
Taittinydrwnyaka, and the Aitareydranyaka shows a want of dis- 
cretion which can only be explained on the supposition that their 
authorship belongs to a different author.”®® It is possible that 
there is some truth in this suggestion. There are inconsistencies 
and inaccuracies in Sayana’,*? Vedabhdsya which, if it had been 
written by him, could not have occurred.®® 

The surmise of MacdoneU and Aufrecht is strengthened by a 
few epigraphs which mention a few persons who were honoured 
by the Icing for their services to the cause of learning by being 
the promoters of the commentaries of the Vedas. The indm office 
copper plate grant of Harihara n (A.D. 1386) records the grant 
of lands made to three persons who were the promoters of the 
commentaries of the Vedas in lieu of money grants already made 
to them. Even to this day there are three families that receive 
special honours from the Srhgeri matha. The donees in the worn 
office grant were perhaps the progenitors of these three families.®^ 
The date of the record is however not above suspicion, since it 
refers to Vidyaranya as living after the date on which he appears 
to have died. The Bacahalli plates of Harihara II (A.D. 1377) 
also mention two scholars who were the promoters of the com- 
mentaries of the Vedas.®® Since these scholars are said to have 
been the promoters of the commentaries when Sayapa wrote them 
at the bidding of Bukka, and since the scholars were honoured 


58. Hist, of Sans. Lit., p, 275. 

59. Catalogus Catalagorwm, p. 711. 

60. Rama Rao explains away this point by remarking that Sayana de- 
pended on the traditional interpretation of the Vedas and the Brahmanas 
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his contemporaries. (I. ff. Q., VI, p. 708). But it may be aslced why, 
if the work had been by Slyapa rfone, he did not correct the traditional 
interpretations which were incorrect and inconsistent? 

61. See M.A.R., 1907-08, para 54. 

62. M.A.R., 1915, paras 88-89. 
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by Harihara, it is reasonable to take the view that Sayai^a was 
assifeted by a band o£ scholars in his work though there is no direct 
evidence to show that the different portions of the Vedabhdsya were 
written by different scholars imder the general editorship of 
Sayana. 

According to Aufrecht Sayana died in A.D. 1377. 

Bhoganatha : 

Madhavacarya had another brother Bhoganatha by name. 
About him however not much is known. In the Bitragup.ta grant 
of Sahgama II of which he was the author he styles himself the 
narmasadva or boon companion of Sangama 11. His guru 
was Srikan^ha. From the AlanMra sudhanidhi of Sayaija we 
learn that Bhoganatha was the author of the following works: 
Ramolldsa, Tripuravijaya, Udaharanamdld, Mahdganapaiistam, 
Smgdramanjari, and Gaurindthaataka. The first two works 
appear to be kdvyas based on the Rdmayanu and the Purdnas. 
Sayana had very great regard for his brother Bhoganatha and in 
one place says, speaking about certain rules, ‘examples of the 
rules have to be sought for in BhoganSthk’s works.’®^ Thus he also 
appears to have been a great scholar. 

Cauv4a Mddhava : 

Contemporaneous with the Madhava brothers was another 
Madhava, who belonged to the Angirasa gotra and was the son of 
Caundapa. He was a follower of the PaSupata school of 
Saivism and had for his guru KriyaSakti Pajjdita. This Madhava 
was the minister of Marappa, the brother of Harihara, and was in 
charge of the Banavase country. He ‘cleared and made plain the 
ruined path of the Upanisads which was overgrown and dangerous 
from the serpents, the proud advocates of evil doctrines,’ and was 
hence called the guru ‘who established the path of the Upanisads.’ 
He was the author of the work Tdtparya Dipifca, a commentary on 
the Sutasamhita.^ 

The minister of Harihara H, Irugappa DandanStha, bom in 
the family of Baicaya Dande&i, was a great Sanslrrit scholar. He 
wrote the NdrArtharatnamdld, a Lexicon. Virupakga also known 
as Udayagiri Virupanna, a son of Harihara II, was a good scholar 
and a master of various arts. He was the author of the Ndrdyarfl- 

63. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 24. 
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vildsam, a Sanskrit drama.®® Narahari, a disciple of Vidyaranya, 
has written the Nmsadha dIpika a commentary on the Nai^adha.^^ 
In the court of Bukka II flourished Laksmana Pandita, the author 
of the medical work Vaidywrdja vallabha,. 

Gangadivl: 

Among the eminent women writers of the time the first place 
has to he given to GahgadevI, the wife of Kampana (the son of 
Bukka), who conquered the Colamandalam for the Vijayanagar 
empire. In her work the Madhurdvijayam she describes the con- 
quest of Madura by her husband. She has adopted the mahd- 
kavya style for her work. It contains lengthy descriptions of the 
seasons, of the twilight and other aspects of nature. “The authoress 
writes in the Vaidarbhi style and her thoughts flow with ease and 
simplicity. Her diction is beautiful and charming and her similes 
are grand and drawn from nature. She has none of the pedantry 
of grammar and rhetoric which so largely spoils the productions 
of latter day poets.” She has largely followed Kalidasa, but has 
transformed his scenes and descriptions “ at the mint of her imagi- 
nation and invested them with now significance.”®^ 

Fifteenth Century Poets : 

Deva Raya II, besides being himself a good scholar, was a 
patron of scholars in different languages. He appears to have been 
the author of the RaUmtnadvpika and the Brahmasutra- 
vrtti a gloss on the Brdhmasutras of Badarayapa, follow- 
ing the Advaita of Sankara.®'^® Gopa Tippa, the grandson 
of Harima, a sister of Deva Raya II, also flourished in the same 
period. He was a great Sanskrit scholar. He was the commenta- 
tor of the Kdvydlankdra kdmadhenu.^ He was also the author 
of Tdla dvpikd a work on music devoted to the determination of 
the different ways of keeping time besides a work on dancing.®® 

Saluva Narasiihha was a good Sanskrit scholar. Generally 
he has been credited with the authorship of the Rdmabhyuda- 
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yam. The Din^ima family which has produced many literary 
celebrities came into prominence under Saluva Narasimha. 
Rajanatha Dlndima, the author of the Saluvabhyvdayam, was his 
court poet. This historical poem is written in the kdvya style. 
Dindima Sarvabhauma, his son, appears to have been the real 
author of the Ramabhyudayam. The colophon at the end of the 
fifth canto of the work shows that the poem was written by one 
Sojjadrinatha, also called Dini^ima Sarvabhauma, son of Abhirama 
and RajanStha.™ One Arunagirinatha is the author of the farce 
called SomavalUyoganandaprahasana and a commentary on Sah- 
Itara’s SaundaryalaharV^ 

Sixteenth Century Poets: 

The reign of Krsnadeva Raya marks a glorious epoch in the 
literary history of South India, when there flou rish ed in his court 
scholars ^ jn Sa^rit, Telu^ lf ' TCannada ami — TnyrtiT ' 

Raya, besides being a patron of scholars, was himself a gifted 
.scholar not only in Telugu but also in Sanskrit. Before he began 
to write his '' masterpiece in 'i'elugu, the Amuktamalyada, 
he wrote Sanslcrit works like Madalasdcaritra, Satyavadhu 
prenanam, Sakdl^lcath&sdra smgrdham, Suidinaipuni ji^naciutd 
may,i and Rasamanjan. He was also the author of the Sanskrit 
drama loiown as Jdmhavatikdlya.'mm which was enacted before 
• the people assembled to witness the Caitra (spring) festival of Sri 
Virupakga, the tutelary deity of the Karnataka empire, residing 
on the top of the mountain Hemakuta in the city of Vijayanagar. 

It was during this period that the great Dvaxta philosopher 
Vyasaraya lived. He was a great scholar and as said in an earlier 
section was patronised by ICr§nadeva Raya. 

Saluva Timma, the Prime Minister of the king, was the author 
of a work known as the Bala Bharata Vyakhyd, a commentary on 
Agastya’s Bala Bharata. In the colophon to the work he calls 
himself Pradhdna sdicalagama pdravara dandandyaka. Gopa, the 
nephew of Saluva Timma, was the author of a work called Candri- 
kd, a commentary on Krsnamisra’s famous drama Prahodhacandro- 
daya. He was also the author of the Krsndrjunasamvadamu, a 
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popular Telugu poem in the dvipada metre. Nadindla Appa, 
another nephew of Saluva Timma, was a great patron of literature 
and to him was dedicated the Telugu work, Rdjasekharacaritramu, 
by Madayagari Mallanna.’* 

Lolla Laksmidhara waa another eminent scholar and a versa- 
tile genius of the time. He was the author of several works bearing 
on astronomy, astrology, mantraSastra, the saddarsanas and law. 
He was also the author of a part of the encyclopaedic work, the 
Daivajnavildsa.'’^ He wrote a commentary on Sankara’s Saundarya- 
lahan in which he claims the authorship of the Sarasvatl vildsam, 
an important work on law generally attributed to Pratapa Rudra, 
the ruler of Orissa and a contemporary of Kr§nadeva Raya. 

Among the other poets of the period mention may be made of 
Laksminarayapa, Suranna and Haribhalta. The first among them 
was the author of the Sanglta, suryodaya, a work on music dedicated 
to Kr^nadeva Raya. Suranna (not to be confounded with Pih- 
gali' Suranna) wrote his two books, the TJd.ayanodaya and the 
Vanamd li vildsa (Telugu). But when the former of the two 
woAs~^r sHlI~ in an unfinished stage he died. Hence his son 
finished the work and dedicated it to a subordinate of Ramaya- 
matya. Haribhatta was the author of the RaUrahasya in Sanskrit 
and translated into Telugu cantos VI, XI and XII of the Bhdga - 
vata. He also wrote the Uttarmara^iiilui^rdna^ amhapurwna . 
and Matsyapwramxn, (Telugu). ^ 

Acyuta Raya appears to have been a good scholar like his 
brother Rp^padeva Raya. He has been credited with the work 
called Talamahodadhi which was commented by Somanatha, 
a contemporary of his. 

During this time Rajanatha Dipdima, the author of the Acyuta- 
rayahJiyiidayam, was the court poet. He was in close association 
with the third Vijayanagar d3masty and hence was able to include 
in his work some details about the achievements of Narasa, the 
father of Acyuta. Rajanatha was also the author of the BMga- 
vata CampU, a work that was dedicated to Acyuta. In the royal 
court also flourished the poetess TLrumalamba who wrote 
the V aradambifcoparma y am which gives an account of Acyuta’s 
life and closes with tbe Installation of Venkatadri as Yuvaraja. 
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She was an accomplished lady with good literary tastes, and her 
poem has a simple and chaste style.’^ One Voduru Tirumalamma 
composed a Sanskrit verse (A.D. 1533) to commemorate the gift 
of a svarvameru by Acyuta Kaya, and the verse is inscribed in the 
Vitthala temple at Hampi. A suggestion has been made that this 
lady may be identified -with Tirumalamba the authoress of the 
Vamdamhikaparinayam.’’^ A poetess by name Mohanahgi, identi- 
fied with the wife of Bama Raja, is said to be the authoress of the 
Mancipari-^ayam, a love poem. It has been suggested that this 
poetess may be the same as Tirumalamba the wife of Rama Raja and 
the daughter of Kr§nadeva Raya.’® But one carmot be sure if 
Voduru Timmalamma was the same as this Tirumalamba.” An emi- 
nent poet Skamranatha by name lived at the court of Ankuia Raya, 
a feudatory of Rama III in the Seringapatam territory. He was the 
author of the Jdmhavati kalyanam and the Satyd parvnayam both in 
Sanskrit.’® Cerukuri Lakgmidhara was another literary celebrity 
of the period and he was the author of a large number of works 
like the Abhila^itdrthaddyantf a commentary on Jasmdeva’s Prasan- 
naragham, and dedicated to Siddharaju Timmaraju, a commentary 
on Aiiargha .r&ghava, Sadbhdsdca'ndrih&, a grammar on sue Pra- 
kfts and a few others. He has also written the iSrutara^janl, a com- 
mentary on the Gitagovinda, a lyrical drama of Jayadeva. This 
work however is generally attributed to Tirumala.’® During this 
period in the Nayak court of Jinji there lived a Sanskrit scholar 
Ratnakheta Srmivasa Dik§ita. He was patronised by Surappa 
Nayaka. This Diksita wrrote a drama BMvanapurusottama and 
dedicated it to his patron.®® 

Tdtacarya : 

Among the literary celebrities that received patronage in the 
court of Venkata the most important was Tatacarya, variously 
known as Ettur Kumara Tirumala Tatacarya, Lak§mikumara, and 
Kotikanyadanam Tatacarya. He was the manager of the Vai§]java 
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temples at Kanci where he is said to have lived in kingly splend- 
our. He made many grants to the Vai§jjava temples at Kanci and 
he even dug a tank there which came to be known as Tatasamud- 
ram after him.®^ Tatacai:ya was the author of a philosophical work 
known as Satvika Brahma Vidya Vildsa. He also wrote a work 
called the Pdij.durahgamahdtmya devoted to the Vi?nu temple at 
Pandharpur in the present Bombay Presidency. He had great in- 
fluence over Vefikata. According to the Prayanna/mrtam, Vefikata 
entrusted the whole kingdom to Tataoarya and himself led a life 
of retirement.*® Whether this statement is true or not, his influ- 
ence at the court of the emperor was very great. This adversely 
affected the fortunes of the Jesuit Fathers at Venkata’s court for 
which they bore a grudge against him. Their malice against Tata- 
carya was exhibited in one of the letters which Father Coutinho 
wrote. He says that Tatacarya was “ unworthy of the post because 
of his vices.” He observes the teacher was lacking in continence 
as he had many wives at home, and he was one of those “ who 
swallow camels and shy at mosquitoes.”®* But in fairness to Tata- 
carya it must be said that he was not a sanyasin as the Jesuit 
Father appears to have considered him, but only a 'householder 
who was allowed to marry and yet was not prevented from being a 
guru. Heras too accuses Tatacarya of incontinence and belittles 
his purity of character evidently on slender grounds. As said 
earlier he was a staunch Vaisnava and was largely re, sponsible for 
the spread of Vai§navism during his time ; but it seems his views 
on religion were narrow and evidently he could not tolerate oppo- 
sition to his views, and if tradition can be believed, he plotted the 
assassination of his contemporary, the great Advaita teacher Appay- 
ya Dikgita, who narrowly escaped falling a victim to the plot. 

Appayya Dtk?ita : 

Appayya Diksjiawas a son of Eangaraja Dik§ita of Aijlaya- 
palam, a village in the present North Arcot district. Even at the 
age of twelve Appayya Dik§ita had gained complete knowledge of 
the Vedas and many abstruse and philosophical sciences. Tie was 
a great genius and his scholarship was not only verywids'-but also 
very deep. As a philosopher 'he was a follower of Srikaijtha. And 
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he is even called Snkav-thamata pmtisphapanacarya (establisher of 
Srika^itha’s school of philosophy). 

He was a polyhistor and jls credited with the authorship of 
104 works. His ■SiuarJsamaij.tdiptJoa k a commentary on Srikantha’s 
Saiva BM§ya. The work shows that he had a thorough knowledge 
of Mimamsa, Vyakaraiia, Nyaya, Alahkara, practically the whole 
field of Sanskrit literature. In it he fights to the best of his ability 
against his own Advaitic leanings and conviction and tries to de- 
molish the Advaitic doctrine and establish ^ivddvaita. But his 
Parimala, which is an illuminating work, is important for its power- 
ful advocacy of Advaita^ In his Sivatattvaviveka he attempts to 
make Siva the lord of the Universe. As a great scholar in rhetoric 
he wrote three works on the subject, namely the Kuvalayananda, 
Citramimdmsd. and Vrttwdrtikam, He was also the author of the 
Caturmatasdra containing four sections each devoted to a system 
of philosophy, namely Advaita, Visi^dvaita, Sivadvaita and Dvai- 
ta.^ He also wrote on grammar. In his Rdmdyana tatparya san- 
graha and the Mahabhdraia tatparya swfigraha he has attempted to 
establish that the Itihdsas have propounded Siva as the lord of the 
Universe. Thus he was really a saroatantra suatantra, which epi- 
thet he himself interprets in his commentary on the Yddavabhyu- 
daywm as meaning “one who can, accwding to his pleasure, prove 
or disprove any system of religion or philosophy.”®® 

The true Advaitin that 'he was, he made no difference between 
Siva and Vi§^u. Though in the Sivarkamaij^idlpikd the Dik$ita tries 
to maintain the supremacy of Siva, his equal reverence for Vig^iu is 
seen in his work Varadarajasiava in praise of Varadaraja of Kand, 
and Krsva, Dhydna Paddhaii in praise of Kr§iia. His devotion to 
Kr§iia is seen also from his commentary on the Yadavabhyuduyam. 
In his Sivatattvaviveka he tries to prove the unity of Siva and 
Vi^ijiu. His Caturmatasdra is written from the ahgles. of- vision of 
the schools of Sri Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and Srikaaitha. The 
great Dik§ita himself says that he made no difference between Siva 
and V^u.®® It is said he composed a hundred verses in praise of 
Nataraja and Govindaraja at Cidambaram.®'^ 
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Appas^ya Dilasita, though a sarvatavira svatanira and an Ad- 
vaitin, was largely a follower of &ikantha’s philosophy. According 
to an inscription of 1582-83 engraved in the Kalakanthesvara tem- 
ple at A(Jayapalam, he raised the Srlkanthahhasya from obscurity 
to establish the superiority of Siva. The object of his writing the 
Mvarkctmcu>iid,ipika was to teach the Srikanfhabha^ya to five hun- 
dred pupUs.®® 

As said earlier Appayya Diksita was patronised by Venkata 
though the latter was a staunch Vai§nava. The Dikgita wrote his 
Kuvalayananda at the request of the emperor.®® 

This great scholar was a protege of Chinna Bommu Nayaka of 
Velur, who according to a verse in a poem of an unknown author 
bathed him in gold (fcanafcabhi^elcam) .®® According to the ins- 
cription at the place of his birth he raised Cinna Bommu Nayaka 
from his petty position to the status of a famous ruler and induced 
him to make grants of gold and agrahara villages to the 500 learned 
men who were to study rmder him at Adayapalam.®^ Appas^ra 
Dikgita frequented the court of the Nayak of Tanjore and was 
greatly honoured by him.®® 

Vadiraja : 

Vaduaja who lived in the sixteenth century was an illustrious 
successor of Vyasaraya. He was an eminent scholar and contro- 
versialist belonging to the Dvaita school of philosophy. He is credi- 
ted with more than sixty works of which about twenty are import- 
ant. Among them mention may be made of Vivarnavranam, 
Pasai^dakhcmdatnam, and Nydyarabmvali. The Yukttmallika, 
a work elaborating the teachings of the Brahmasutras as deduced 
by Madhva, is the most important of his works.®® 

In the Tamil country there flourished at the time many scholars 
and philosopher poets who wrote many highly interesting 
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and valuable works. One of tbem was Sudhindra Tirtha of the 
Sufnatindra matha. He was a great scholar and travelled all over 
the country controverting the teachings of the other religions. He 
is said to have conquered all his opponents at the court of Ven- 
kata, and was honoured by the emperor by the presentation of the 
conch and other emblems of victory. He lived at the town of 
Kumbakonam on the banlcs of the Kaveri and was honoured by 
Raghunalha of Tanjore with kanakahhi^ekmn. Raghavendra 
Tirtha who succeeded Sudhindra TTrtha in the apostolic line was also 
a great scholar. Yajnanarayana Dikgita, the son of Govinda Dik- 
sita, the minister of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore had very great 
regard for the Madhva teacher. Raghavendra came out success- 
ful in a philosophical disputation about Kakatdllya with some great 
scholars and Yajnanai’ayana admired him greatly for this.®* 

Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore was a notable scholar both in 
Sahitya (literary art) and Sanglta (music) and was a good 
poet in Sanskrit and in vernacular (hhasd and Telugu) . 
He wrote about 100 works.®® Among them were the Pdrijata- 
pdlmranam, Valnukicaritram, Acyutendrahhyudayam, Gajendra- 
■mofe^am, Nalaearitram, and RukmaydkfS73.avimhayaksaganam,^ 

The Panjatapaharttnam, dealing with the life of Kraia was 
written by the royal author at the direction of his father who asked 
him to compose a poem dealing with the life of Kr§pa, for it is only 
by such literary compositions that one could become immortal. 
It is said that Raghunatha wrote the work within a short period of 
two yamas (six hours) and that the scribes wrote it down with 
great difficulty as he dictated his poem very rapidly. The father 
was immensely pleased with the performance of his son and bathed 
him in gold and precious stones.®^ Raghunalha was proficient in 
music. In his SangUasudha he says that he had invented new 
rdgas like Jayantasem and new talas like Rdmananda.®® 

Raghunatha’s minister Govinda Dik?ita was also a great 
scholar. He was a great authority on the Advaita Vedanta and on 
the sis darsanas.®® He wrote a poem entitled Sahityasudhd.^^ 
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Yajnanarayaija Dik|ita has been credited with having com- 
mented upon many Sulba Sutras. He was the author of the well- 
known Sahityaratnakara dealing with the life, achievements and 
times of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore.^®^ 

Ramahhadramba, a talented authoress, who lived in the court 
of Ragunatha, wrote the RaghunathabJiyudayam, another work 
dealing with the life and achievements of Raghunatha. She was 
able to write four sorts of poetry in all the eight languages (Sans- 
krit, Telugu and the six prakris). She is said to have been the 
empress among poets.^®® Madhuravaji was another poetess in 
the court of Raghunatha. 

Hultzsch mentions a Dik?ita who wrote the Vedanta paribhdsd 
and a Dharmasuri who was the author of a dramatic work called 
Narakadhvamsa Vyayoga.^®^® ' 


Section HI 

y Telugu 

/ As already stated, the Vijayanagar period was an age of 
Telugu renaissance. Great encouragement was given to Telugu 
and Telugu literary celebrities; and foil nf . tlio 

kingdoms of the DelicmTas a i^Ulfof’Sie Muhammadan attacks 
and invasions, the learned men of the east coast of Telingana flooded 
the Vijayanagar court and were received with great cordiality. 

Nacana Somandtha Kavi : 

X 

Among the Telugu scholars of the period mention may first be 
made of Nacana Somanatha Kavi, a court poet of Bukka I. Probably 
dissatisfied with the translation of the Harivamiam by Ewaprag- 
gada, he wrote a poem called Uttaraharivildsam, using the Sanskrit 
Harivildsam as the basis of his work. In his work he employs a flow- 
ery style. The work is full of five graces and pregnant with sense. 
In every way his translation is better than that of Ekrapraggada. 
Bukka granted him the village of Pencukaladinne which was 
named Bukkarayapatnam. The epigraph which records the grant 
says that the poet was proficient in eight languages.^®® 


101. Ibid,, pp. 253 and 259. 
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Snnatha : 

Srlnatha, who lived in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
and the first half of the fifteenth, was a poet of exceptional parts 
and had easy command over both Telugu and Sanskrit. He was 
the court poet of the Rec^dis of Kondavidu and paid frequent visits 
to the Vijayanagar court. Even when he was only in his teens he 
composed the MaruUar&tcantram, and the Sdlivahanasaptati; and 
when he grew of age he translated the Naisodfiam of Sri Har^a and 
gave it to the world as his magnum opus. This Telugu Naisadham 
of Srinatha is considered to be a standard work for the Telugu 
scholar and finds an honourable place among the pancamdhdkd- 
vyas of the Telugu literature. It is a work of eight cantos con- 
taining in all 1337 stanzas. The author says that he has paid ‘due 
regard to delicate and choice expression and meaning, the far-reach- 
ing idea, interest and emotion, figure of speech and aptness to the 
context, and carefully avoided all errors of inapt or wrong expres- 
sions.’ “Full of sonorous and sweet samasas, the poem has the 
complicated symphony of an orchestra. Verses full of sibilant 
sweetness and labial liquidity abound. Descriptions of women are 
vivid, delicate and artistic. Lines linger in the memory like for- 
gotten music. The book deserves all the praise that has been bes- 
towed on it.”*'*** Srinatha wrote a large number, of other works 
among which may be mentioned the KasikTiaiidum and the VHhi- 
natakam. The former is a Saiva work, and the theme for it is taken 
from the Skanda Purdna. Though it is not a regular translation 
of the Sanskrit work it is a detailed Telugu account of the original. 
In the Vldhinat(dcam Srinatha describes women of various com- 
munities and incidentally throws a flood of light on the social cus- 
toms of the age. He attempts in this work an account of the 
familiar scenes of every day life. The Harivildsam of Srinatha is 
a Saiva work in seven cantos dealing with Siva and his doings. 
For the materials in this work he was indebted to Kalidasa’s 
Kumdrasambhava, Bharavi’s Kiratdrjuniya and Baca’s Kudamhari. 
The book was dedicated to Tippaya Setti, a millionaire who had 
large trade relations with foreign countries. The Sivardtrim&hat- 
myam for which the materials were taken from the Isdnasamhitd 
of the Skanda Purana is yet another of his works. In all his works 
Srinatha created a style for himself which was imitated by 
later writers. It is said that at the court of Deva Raya II he de- 
feated the Gauda poet Dindima Bhatta in a controversy, and hence 
the beU metal gong (kancudhakka) of the latter was broken and 

104. Chenchiah and Bhujanga Rao, A History of Telugu Literature, p. 61. 
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Srinatha was dubbed Kavisdrvahhauma or Kaviratna (best among 
poets) . 

Fifteenth Century Poets : 

Sarada was a gifted poetess of the court of Deva Raya H. She 
wrofe' eigllteen dramas and two prakrt works.^®® Another contem- 
porary of Deva Raya II was one Jakkanna, a Telugu poet who wrote 
the VikramS,rkacaritram and dedicated it to Siddhanamantri said to 
be a minister of Deva Raya.^®® Pina Virabhadra a poet who 
flourished in the days of the Sajuvas was the author of the Jaimini 
Bharatamu which he dedicated to Saluva Narasiihha. 

During the time of Narasa Nayaka lived the two poets Nandi 
Mallas^a and Ghanta Singayya, who wrote in a narrative form the 
story of the Sanskrit drama Prahodhacandrodaya of Krsnami^ra, 
Their joint work the Vardha Purdnam was dedicated to Narasa 
Nayaka. They were also the joint authors of two other poems, the 
Varalaksmi Purdnam and the Narasiihha Puranam, which also they 
dedicated to Narasa Nayaka. 

Astadiggajas : 

The reign of Kystiadeva Raya was the Augustan age of Telugu 
literature. The emperor himself was known as uru kavi vaihhava- 
nivaha nidhdna, “the cause for the highly prosperous condition of 
great poets.”^®'^ Tradition affirms that in his court flourished the 
a?fadiggajas — ^the eight great poets. The poet laureates who are 
included in this list are Allasani Peddana, Nandi Timmanna, Ayyala 
Raju, Ramabhadriah, Dhurjati, Madayagari Mallanna, Tenali 
Ramakrsna, Pihgali Suranna, and Rama Raja Bhusapa. Though it 
is doubtful if the last two poets lived in Krsnadiva Raya’s time yet 
it appears to be certain that the rest flourished in his court and 
dedicated their works either to the emperor himself or to one or 
other of his subordinates. 

Kr?nadeva Raya was himself the author of important Telugu 
works. Among them mention must first be made of the Amukta- 
mdlyada, a work written and dedicated to God Venlcatesa of Tiru- 
pati. The emperor while explaining why he chose the Telugu 

105. Saluva Narasimha, R&mdbhyudayam; for this and a few other refer- 
ences I am indebted to M. Ramakrishna Kavi, formerly of the Madras Univer- 
sity. 

106. See S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 63-64. 
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language for writing out the poem says: “Telugu is the language of 
th6 poem for that is the country; to them I am the king, and prais- 
ed by all is that language. Among the languages of the land 
Telugu is the best.” The work describes the story of Periyalvar 
or Vi§nucitta, the sixth Alvar, who is said to have converted the 
Madura king to the Sri-Vaig^ava faith. It also describes the marri- 
age of his adopted daughter Su^ikodutta nacciyar to God Sri 
Rahganatha of Srirahgam. 

The Amuktamdlyada is one of the five great kavyams in the 
Telugu language, and is considered to be the most difficult of them. 
Though the language used in the work is conventional yet the form 
of expression is entirely original The construction of his sen- 
tences appears to be involved. “His style wants perspicuity (to 
import a western ideal) but is highly admired in India as an 
example of norilccla ■pakam (cocoanut-like form of expression), 
and its outer form (shell) of words has to be broken to get the 
sweet pulp within.” Krspadeva Raya shows himself essen- 
tially a poet of nature. “His description of the seasons, 
of the moon and the dawn, of the details of life such 
as of the leafy stuffs prepared and eaten with gingelly oil and 
coarse grains of boiled ariga (a cereal grain) , of earthern showels 
in which the manme of goats was lit up to give heat to Re^^is in 
the rainy weather, the echoes, coming even at midnight from the 
roof of Vi§nucitta respectfully beckoning his never-ending tide of 
guests to a poorly hospitality — (really rich)— which he prefaced 
with apologies like curry was not plentyful, the victuals were cold, 
no sweets cotdd be procured and the dinner not rich as befitted such 
guests — ^his knowledge and experiences of polity, which only a 
great ruler and conqueror like him could depict give an originality 
to his thoughts and make him a nature poet par excellence" 

The authorship of the Arnnktamalyada is attributed by a few 
scholars to' Peddana.^®® But the differences in style between the 
Manucarita of Peddana and the Amuktamdlyada diow that the 
authors of the two works must have been different persons. The 
style of the former is simple, easy flowing and musical while that 
of the Amuktamdlyada is very involved, though it is not wanting in 
elegance. Peddana freely uses in his work Sanskrit and foreign 
words, while the Amuktamalyada does not contain so many foreign 
words. Strict rules of grammar are not adhered to in the latter work, 
a feature unknown to Peddana’s work. Further the verses in the 
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Amuletandlyada that describe the deeds and conquests of Kpgija- 
deva Raya are borrowed from the works of his contemporary Ped- 
dana, and this literary plagiarism could not have been committed 
by any ordinary author. Since the author of the work under con- 
sideration was a prince and since Peddana was his favourite 
court po^t, Kr§nadeva Raya could have taken some privilege in that 
matter. The colophons in the Amuktamalyada are in verse and 
not in prose as are those in the Manucarita. These considera- 
tions weigh much against the view that the work was written by 
Peddana.^®® 

Allasdni Peddana 

Among the group of poets commonly known as the astadiggajas, 
the most important was AUasani Peddana. Born in the village of 
Doranala in the Dupad taluk in the BeUary district he slowly rose 
to the position of the poet laureate in the court of Kr§n.adeva Raya. 
His eminence as a poet and his influence in the royal court of Vija- 
yanagar “made him an autocrat in the world of letters.” His most 
important work is the Svdrocisa Manucarita, being an episode from 
the Markan^eya PurdrM and written in six dsvdsas. The work is 
an ideal vrabandham containing the required eighteen kinds of des- 
criptions such as of a city, the sea, the mountains, the seasons, the 
simrise, the rise of the moon, a pleasure garden, a pleasant tank, 
recreations, a marriage, the birth of a child, a journey, war, gambl- 
ing, the separation of lovers and the like. Peddana got the mate- 
rial for his work from the Markai/deya Purana, but he has taken 
liberties with it, and diverged from the original and used his own 
imagination and creative genius in presenting a story which satis- 
fies the reader. The author’s indebtedness to earlier poets, like 
Srinatha, and contemporaries like Ky§nadeva Raya are discernible. 
The Manucarita illustrates what we may call ‘eclecticism in compo- 
sition ’, a very noticeable feature of latter day poetry The work 
is full of imagery and wonderful descriptions of nature, and con- 
tains a large number of Muhammadan and other foreign words. 
Peddana’s work also abounds with long Sanskrit compoimds. He was 
followed in this method of writing poetry by many poets and hence 
he came to be called Andhrakaviiayitmnaha, the creator of Telugu 
poetry. He was a great favourite of Kpgijiadeva Raya, and trac- 
tion has it that wherever Epsija Iteya saw him he took him on his 

109. See for a discussion on the AmuktamaVyaia, A Historical Sketch of 
Telugu Ldterature, by T. Rajagopala Rao, pp. 82-84; Mys. Gaz., II, Pt. lii, 
pp. 1920-1922. 
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elephant and showed great regard and respect for him. He was the 
recipient of grants of land from his royal patron.^^^ 

Nandi Timmanna : 

The next important poet was Timmanna. He wrote the Pdri- 
jatapaharanamu in Telugu and dedicated it to Kr^ijadeva Raya. 
The work deals with the procuring of the divine parijata plant by 
Sri Kr?na from the garden of Indra to please his consort, Satya- 
bhama. According to tradition the work was written by the author 
to restore queen Cinnadivi to king Krsnadeva Raya’s favour, for 
according to the account, she had fallen from his favour as 
she had accidentally kicked him while he was asleep. The Far^dia- 
•pdharanamu is a model of good poetry. The style of the work is 
easy and smooth flowing, the diction is elegant and “the images 
and similes are bold and striking.” Unlike others the author avoids 
the profuse use of Sanskrit words in his work. Timmanna is gene- 
rally known as Mukku Timmanna, perhaps on account of his long 
and bold nose, or on account of the excellent description which ac- 
cording to tradition he gives of a nose in a verse which Rama Raja 
Bhu§ajja is said to have incorporated in his Vasucaritramu. 

Dhdr^alfi : 

Dhurjafl was another eminent Telugu poet who flourished at 
Kf^padeva Raya’s court. He was a staunch Saiva. This is proved 
by his Kdldhasti Mdhdtmyam and Kalahastisvara Satakam. These 
two works were written by the author in praise of the God at Kala- 
hasti and dedicated to Siva. The former is a Telugu poetical work of 
a very hi^ order. Dhurjati took his material from the Sad^dhydya 
in Sanskrit but 'he greatly improved upon his material. The style 
of his work is elegant and chaste. His thou^ts are levelled at a 
high pitch. But he does not adhere strictly to the rules of gram- 
mar and freely uses Tamil and Kanarese words in his work. 

Pihgali Suranna : 

Pingali Suranna was another great poet of the age. He ap- 
pears to have lived till the close of the sixteenlh century and he was 
patronised by the Nandyala chief Krsna Raja, who, we learn from 
an epigraph of A.D. 1571, had a son Vefikatadri Raja .^12 He 
was one of the very few who used homely language tuned to a melo- 
dious sweet musical diction. He was the author of Kolapurnock- 
yamu which deals with a story narrated by Brahma to his wife 

111. 623 of 1915, Rep., 1916, para 66; 105 of 1921; Rep., 1921, para 50. 
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Sarasvati’s parrot, every word of which was applicable to her. His 
Rdghavapdii^^vlyamu is a dvaydrtha, hdvya, and is the first of 'its 
kind in the extant Telugu literature. Some of his words have two 
meanings and the compounds which he has used, when split, give 
two different senses. It is one of the five Telugu mahdkdvyas and 
was dedicated to Akuviti Venka^dri. He was also the author of 
Prahhdvati Pradhyumnam, which he dedicated to his father Amar- 
ayya. It is a work in five cantos and has a balanced style. The works 
of Suranna abound in figures of speech, and the author attains per- 
fection in his creative imagination. His characters are not types, 
but individuals. In their characterisation “Suranna exhibits a 
living world with all its subtle shades of difiference.’’^^® He appears 
to have lived to a ripe old age, and to have been a contemporary of 
^T^mala I also. 

Tonnli ' 


Tenali Ramakrs^ia was the son of Ramayya. It appears he was 
first known as Ramalinga, and afterwards, when ho changed his 
faith to Vai^navism, came to be known as Ramakr§na. He appears 
to have been a contemporary of Kr^^adeva Raya and 
it is said he was one of the astadiggaias. It is 
highly doubtful if he could have been a contemporary 
of Tatacarya and Appayya Dflcsita who lived during 
the time of Sri Rafiga and Venkata H. According to a horoscope of 
his, he was born in A.D. 1462 and Kavali Venkataramasvami ac- 
cepts the date. But it is difficult to say how far this horoscope is 
genuine. His earliest poem Udbhatdradhya Caritramu was de- 
dicated to Fadip.dla Gopa, Kr?j?adeva Rasm’s governor of Konda- 
vidu. This evidence is alone enou^ to fix the date and period of 
Tenali Ramakrgna. He is credited with the authorship of Lingo- 
pura^amu. The Pdiuiuranga Mdhdtmyamu, another of his works, 
has great literary merit. It is said that it was dedicated to one Vinuri 
■Vedadri. Tenali Ramakf^iia was also the author of a work called the 
Ghatikdcala Mdhdtmyamu, a work of great interest. There are 
many stories and traditions current about the vagaries of this 
Ramakr^nia Kavi. He appears to have been a successful jesting 
poet and cracked his jokes with great impunity not only with a 
Tatacarya who appears to have been a contemporary of his but also 
with the emperor.^^^ The stories that are widely current about 
him show that he was a very popular poet of the period. 


US. T. Rajagopala Rao, Hist. Sketch of Telugu Lit., p. 115. 
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Among the other poets who lived in the period was one Koneru- 
natha, the poet who was the author of the Bala Bhagavatamu, a 
Telugu work dedicated to Cinna Timma Raja, the younger brother 
of Vitthala who led a campaign against the ruler of Travancore. 
Cinna Timma is described as the krtinayakuniju. The work deals 
with the story of the Bhdgavata in a simple and popular style.^*® 
Siddharaju Timmaraju Bhupala, a nephew of Tirumala I, was the 
author of the Paramayogivildsamu, a Telugu work dealing with 
ihe lives of the Alvars.^^® 

Ramahhadraiah : 

In the latter half of the sixteentli century flourished such poets 
as Ayyalaraju Ramahhadraiah and Rama Raja Bhusana. Rama- 
bhadraiah flourished about 1570 and wrote the Ramdbhyudayam in 
Telugu. It is the story of the Bamayana in the prahandha style 
which was adopted to produce effect. It is said that according to a 
competition he had with Rama Raja Bhusana, the author of the 
Vasucaritramu, he undertook to write within a period of six months 
a work which would be better than that of the latter. He did not 
even begin his work till the last day, but on the night of that day 
god Sri Rama wrote the work for Ramahhadraiah. The work, 
though very populai', is not free from certain grammatical flaws. 

Rama Raja Bhusana : 

Bhattu Murti or lUima Raja Bhusana (ornament of Rama 
Raja’s court) , as he was more familiarly known, was the court poet 
of Rama Raja. He was the aulhor of Vasucaritramu dedicated to 
Tirumala. This work is considered to be a model Prabaniham for 
the Telugu language. It is full of rhyme and alliteration “and the 
stanzas are of enrapturing beauty, many of which bear more than 
one meaning.” It is one of the five mahakdvyas of the Telugu 
literature. The work is full of sublime thought and is very widely 
read ; its erotic character betrays the taste of the times.^^’ 
Rama Raja Bhusana was also the author of the Hariscandra, 
Nalopdkhydna, which narrates the story of Hari^candra and Nala 
in one compass. This is also a dvaydrthakdvya like the Rdghava- 
pdndaviya of Pihgali Suranna ; but the style and language of the 
work are a little difficult. Rama Raja Bhusana appears to have 
written also a third work called Narasa Bhupdllyamu. This work 

115. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 204-09.’ 
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deals 'with poetics and is an adaptation o£ 'the famous Pratdparudri- 
yam, a Sanskrit work of a Vidyanalha Kavi. According to Raja- 
gopala Rao, though “there is a dispute as to the authorship of the 
Narasahhupaltyamu internal evidence is conclusive in assigning it 
to Rama Raja Bhusana.”^^® The work is dedicated to Raganti 
Narasaraju, a nephew and son-in-law of Tirumala. 

Vemana : 

Vemana was another popular poet who lived probably in -tihe 
sixteenth century. According to some scholars he belonged to the 
family of Anavema Reddi, a chief in the Candan'ul country. The 
name he bore appears to have been his personal name, but he 
never disclosed his family name. Bro'wn thinks that he was a 
zangam, the sect of Sudi-as who were seceders from the common 
religion, worshipped Siva alone and gave up their family appella- 
tion, but were called only by the name of the sect. It was only 
this creed that appears to have been taught by Vemana and hence 
none escaped his satires. Vemana was a moralist who satirised the 
vices and follies of men, their blind traditional beliefs, and caste 
and women. He was socialistic in his views on private property 
and accumulation of wealth and argued that there should be no 
private property. From his verses it appears he had a dislike for 
the Brahmans. He was essentially a poet of rural life.^^® 

In the days of Kodandarama there lived the poet Vehkayya 
who •wrote the RSmarajiyamu, also known as Warapatmjayamu. 
He traces the history of the Vijayanagar empire under the Ara-vidu 
line of kings. Though a late work its historical accuracy has been 
confirmed not only by contemporary literature but also by the 
inscriptions of the different periods about which it deals. 


Section IV 

In the Vijayanagar i^riod^s^^hi^^nskrit and Telugu’so in 
Kannada, a large number of works were written dealing with 
different subjects. The authors were either Jain, Vira Saiva or 
Brahmanical in their religion' and for -their works they invariably 
drew their materials from their respective religious literature. Be- 
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sides some works dealing wth secular subjects were also written 
during the period. 

In the early Vijayanagar period one Gurudeva wrote a well 
kiaown Sanskrit work called Vlra Saivacdra Pradlpikd, as he him- 
seU says for one Siddhadeva. He was also the author of some 
stotras. Bhima Kavi who was a poet both in Telugu and Kannada 
translated into Kannada the Basava Purwna based largely on Pal- 
kuriki Somanatha’s Telugu work. Harihara II who was a good 
scholar was called a Karndpaka Vidyavildsa (a cultivator of Kar- 
nataka learning) The poet Madhura, who was also called Mad- 
hura Madhava, lived during the period of Harihara II. He was 
a Jain and the author of the Dharmanatha Purdrta which deals with 
the life of the fifteenth Tirthahkara.^^^ 

Fifteenth Century Poets : 

The reign of Deva Raya II was a period of great literary acti- 
vity, and during that time there flourished a large number of Vira 
Saiva scholars. Mahalingadeva wrote the Ekottara ^apsthah, and 
Sapsthalaviveka. Lalismaija Dandanatha wrote the Siva Tattvacin- 
Umani, a highly philosophical work, which the author calls the 
.sutra of the Vlra Saiva Siddhanta Tantra, the fundamental sutra of 
all the Vedas and Agamas. Kumara Vyasa and Camarasa wrote 
the Bhdrata in Kannada, but according to a legend preserved in 
some later works the former on accoimt of his jealousy of him pre- 
vailed upon the wife of the latter and managed to destroy the work 
of Camarasa with her aid. But Camarasa wrote the Prahhulinga- 
llla having been inspired by Siva himself. It deals with the life of 
Allama also known as Prabhudeva, who was an intellectual giant 
and a tower of strength to the Vira Saiva movement. This work 
was admired by all scholars to such an extent that it is even said 
that king Deva Raya II honoured the poet and himself adopted the 
Vira Saiva faith. The PrabhulingaMa is a very popular Vira Saiva 
work and has been translated both into Tamil and Telugu. The Kan- 
nada version of the Bhdrata of Kumara Vyasa is one of the very 
best works in Kannada (and they are not many) from the point 
of view of its diction. Perhaps with the exception of Pampa he is 
the greatest Kannada poet. During the same period also flourish- 
ed a large number of other poets and scholars like Maggiya 
Maggideva the author of some Satakas which move the heart of 
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the reader and Candrakavi who has written a work describing the 
audience hall of the God Virupaksa of the temple at Hampi,i22 

The period covered by the reigns of MaUilcarjuna and Viru- 
paksa was also marked by the literary productions of a few scholars. 
Many of them were Vira Saiva writers. Among them mention 
may be made of Bommarasa, KaUarasa and Tontada Siddhesvara. 
Bommarasa was the author of the Soundara Purdiia, dealing in 
Kannada with the life of the Tamil Saiva saint Sundara. KaUarasa 
was the author of Janava^a, otherwise known as Mallikdrjuna- 
vijaya. The poet says that the work amplified the teachings of 
Mallikarjuna to his queen as to the way by which women could 
subdue men (in love affairs) . The work abounds in references to 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra and other works dealing with the same 
subject. Tontada Siddhesvara who appears to have lived about 
the time of Virupaksa IlB^s the author of the /Satsthdajndm- 
sdrdmrta. He was a very popular Vira Saiva poet ; the esteem in 
which he was held was so great that works like the Virahta Ton- 
tdcLdryaya, Siddhesvara Piirdna and Santiia’s Tontada Siddheivam 
Purdna came to be written about him.^®^ 

Sixteenth Century Poets : 

A scholar that flourished during that period was Tim- 
manna Kavi, the son of Bhaskara Kavi. He wrote the latter half 
of the Bhdrata in Kannada at the instance of Kr§nadeva Raya. He 
specifically mentions in the colophons of the work that he wrote it 
“to render permanent the great fame of Krsnadeva Raya, the son of 
Narasa.”^® 

In the days of Krsnadeva Raya there flourished Kannada poets 
of renown. One Santikirti who lived in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury was the author of the Jain work Santindthacarita written in 
the Sangaiya metre. Ofluva Giriya and Bombeya Lakka, two 
Vira Saiva authors of the period, have written the story of Hari^- 
candra. Virabhadraraja, another scholar of the period, was the 
author of the Virahhadra Vijaya dealing with the sacrifice of 
Dak?a. One Mallaparya of Gubbi composed the BTmvacintdratna, 
a work that expounds the greatness of Pancaksafi, and the Ylra- 
saivdmrta Purdna, a voluminous work containing more than 7,000 
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stanzas written in the Satpadi metre. Kumara Valmiki has given 
a Kannada version of the Rdmdyam on the lines of Kumara Vyasa’s 
Mahdbhamta. Books on medicine were produced in the period. 
Of them mention may be made of the Vaidyamrta of Sridharadeva. 
The Supasastra, a work on cookery, is an interesting work of the 
period. 

Among the poets who flourished in the latter half of the six- 
teenth and the early seventeenth centuries mention may be made 
of one Virupak?a Pandita who wrote the Camw. Basava Purdna 
about 1584. The style of the work is simple. This Purdij.a is as 
important on the Vira Saiva theology as SivaiMnahodham is on 
Saivasiddhanta theology. Among the Jain poets of the period men- 
tion must be made of one Ratnakara Var^d, the author of the 
Eharateaa Vaihhava of ten thousand stanzas dealing with the story 
of Bharata, son of Adinatha, the first Jaina, It is considered to be 
one of the best works in Kannafla literature. Bhatfakalankadeva 
was a great grammarian and poet of the period. He was the author 
of the Kamaiakasahddnusasana, a grammar on the Karnataka lan- 
guage. He was the court poet of both Sri Ranga I and Vefikata II. 
He was sound both in Sanskrit and Kannada and his work is a 
standing monument of his depth of learning. SadSsiva Yogi and 
Murige De^ikendra were two others of the period who were res- 
pectively the authors of the RuTnandtha Vilasa and the Rajendra 
Vijaya, both written in the Campu style. 


Section V 
Tamil 

After the conquest of the Tamil country by Kampana and its 
incorporation in the Vijayanagar empire there was a very peace- 
ful atmosphere in the country and literary activity foimd oncour- _ 
agement. During the period of the Vijayanagar rule in South India 
there flourished many scholars who enriched Tamil literature by 
their works. Many of the works are of a religious character which 
deal with the Saiva philosophy, and sing the praise of particular 
places of worship. But our present knowledge of the poets is too 
slender to help us to attempt a detailed account of their lives and 
works. Hpwever a few names deserve to be noted here. 

In the early fifteenth century there lived in South India the 
well known Tamil poet Smambalafli just four generations after 
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the period of Umapati Sivacarya who lived about A.D. 1313, ^ A 
younger contemporary of his was Palutaikatti Jnanaprakasar. 

The Saluva chief Tirumalayya deva, the son of Saluva Gopa 
and brother of Saluva Gopa Tippa, was a great patron of Tamil 
literature. He has been praised by the poets like Kalameghappu- 
lavar, and the twin poets Mudusuryar and Ilahjuryar generally 
known as the Irattaiyar.^^® 

Sixteenth Century Poets : 

During the days of Kr§nadeva Raya there flourished a good 
number of Tamil scholars in South India. Though it cannot be 
said if Kf^iiadeva Raya was a scholar in Tamil it is certain that he 
patronised the Tamil scholars many of whom have made reference 
to him in their works. 

Tirumalainatha was a poet who spent a good part of his life 
at Cidambaram. He was the author of the Cidainhara Pwa/Mim, a 
translation of the Sanskrit work of the same name, and the Madu- 
rai CokkanatharuU. His son was Paranjotiyar who wrote the 
CidamharappdUwal, a work on poetics. Sewaiccuduvar was an- 
other poet of the period who rendered into Tamil the Bhagavata- 
Pur&nam. Tattvaprakasa Svamiga] who lived at TiryvarQr was a 
good scholar of the period. He was in some way connected with 
the management of the temple at the place ; when the affairs of the 
temple were not getting on well, he reported the matter to Kp^na- 
deva Raya, who had the Sri Bhattar of the temple removed from 
office and thereby restored order. He was the author of the Tat- 
ivajprakasam which ejcpounds the Saiva philosophy. Vadamalai 
Appagalayyan who was connected with the administration of the 
Tamil districts of the empire, and was well known for his devotion 
towards Vis^u and consequently bore the name of Haridasar, was a 
good scholar of the time and was the author of the Irusamaya 
Vilakkam which praises the superiority of Vaisnavism, Jnana- 
pralmsa Desfltar who lived at Kanci was another notable scholar 
I of the period. He was the author of a manjarippd in praise of 
I Kpspadeva Raya as also of the Kacci Kalamhakam, an important 
work describing the greatness of Kafici, Another contemporary of 
Kpspadeva was one Mapdala Puradar who was a Jain and a pupil 
of Gupabhadra the head of the mapha at Tirunaruhkondai. He 
was the author of a Lexicon called Nikapdu Cddumwni. He also 

126. 1925, para 31; see also Purnalingam PHlai, Hist, of Tamil 

Lit., pp. 274-75. 
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wrote the Tiruppukal Puraiiam dealing with the lives o£ the "Hr- 
thankaras. Among the scholars patronised by Krsnadeva Raya 
was a Brahman Kumarasarasvati who had a good knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada besides Tamil. In his Tamil work 
dealing with the activities of his patron he largely uses Kanarese 
and Telugu words. Vadamalayar, a Vidvan Pandit of Airuvanpadi, 
was the recipient of a grant of lands from Visvesvara Sivacarya of 
the Bik§amatha.^^^ It has been suggested that he was the author 
of the Macca'purari.am and the IVtdurttalopurdftam.^^® But it ap- 
pears that the author of the two works was different from the 
Vijayanagar scholar since the Maccapurdnam was written in K.A. 
882 (A.D. 1707) , more than one hundred and fifty years after the 
period of our scholar. Virakavirasar was another poet who lived 
in the period and was the author of the Hariecandrapuranam. 
Varadan, generally known as Axulaladasar, translated the Pumm 
Bhdgavatam into Tamil which deals with the ten incarnations of 
Vi§niu and the sports of Sri Krgija. Perumal Kavirayar was an- 
other notable poet of the period who lived at Tirukurugai. He 
wrote the Kurukdmdnmiyam and the Mdrankilavimanimalai, two 
works which extol the greatness of the God at Alvar Tirunagiri, 
Mdranagapporul, Tiruppatikdvai, Mdrayialaiik&ram and Mdranpappa- 
vinam besides a few others. Contemporaneous with them was 
Kavirasapapditar, a Brahman scholar who translated the Saundar- 
yalahan into Tamil. He was also the author of two Tamil works, 
Vardkimdlai and ATiandamalai. ' 

Maraijnanasambandar of Cidambaram was a well known 
scholar who lived in the days of Acyuta Raya and Sadasiva. He 
was the author of a large number of works on Saiva philosophy 
among which mention may be made of the Patipasupdsappanuval, 
Sankarpanirdkaranam, Paramopadesam, Mundinilai, iSaivasaTnaya- 
neri, Paramatatimirahdnu, and Sakalagamasdram, He also wrote 
the Kamaldlayapur&nam, Arupagiripuranjan, and the tSivadharu- 
mottaram. SivagrayogigaJ who lived at Suryanarkoyil was a Brah- 
man scholar of the period and was the author of the Saiva Sann- 
yasa paddati, Saiva parihhdsai, Siva Jmna SiddMydr urai, Siva 
neri pirakdsam besides many others of value. Kamalai Jnana- 
praka^a Pap^itar was a scholar who lived at Tiruvarur. He was 
appointed the superintendent of the temples at Sikkil, Va'tjaku^, 
Voijacceri and a few other places under the orders of Kr^pamara- 


127. AhhiWidnacintamani, p. 480; 365 of 1912. 

128. V. R.. J.M.P., I, No. 166. 
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i&ayyan, son of AJiya Ramarasayyan in A.D. 1561.1^® He was the 
author of a large number of worlcs among which were Anuptdna 
Agaval, Sivapuiai Agaval, Sivdnanda Bodam, Jndnappallu, Attu- 
vakkattalai, AV'V^‘<^(d,aik5vai, Ayirappddal, Tirumaluvadipura- 
nam. He also wrote the Putpavidhi, a work that des- 
cribes the flowers that could be used for worship, and the 
Pumdlai, a work that deals with the garlands that could be used 
for adorning God. Gurujnanasambandar was another notable 
celebrity of the period who was the author of some important 
works among which were Sivahhogasaram, Sokkavdtha Venhd, 
Muktiniccayam and the Paramanavda Vilakkam. Contemporaneous 
with him was a Jnanaprakasar of Tiruvorriyur who was the author 
of works like Tiruvorriyurpurd-mm, Sankarpcinirdkarav.a urai and 
SivajMnaaiddiydr Parapakka uraL Nirambavalagiya Desikar was 
another scholar of the time and was good both in Sanskrit and 
Tamil. He was the author of the Setupurdij.am, Tiruppwrmgiri- 
purdnam, Sivajndnasiddiydr urai and the Tiruvarutpayan urai. Ana- 
dhari was a poet patronised by Tiruvirundan said to have been a 
minister of Virappa Nayaka, son of Kr^nappa Nayaka of Madura. 
He was the author of a translation of the Sundarapdn^yam a work 
in Sanskrit. 

Ativira Rama Papdya who was a subordinate ruler under 
Vijayanagar was himself a good scholar both in Sanskrit and Tamil. 
Among his works mention may be made of Naidxtdam, Kasikavr- 
Idom, Kurmapurd'mm, Lingapurdn^am and the Vemvifkai. A 
contemporary of his was Paranjotiyar, the author of the Tiruvilau 
yddar pura^iam. EUappa Nayanar was another important scholar 
of the period who was the author of the Aruimiantdti, Tiruvdrur 
kovai, AruiidcalapurdTjum, Tiruvirinjaipurdnam and the Saun- 
daryalahari urai. 

Seventeenth Century Poets : 

Towards the dose of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centmy flourished Revanasiddhar, a poet from .Cidam- 
baram. He was the author of Akardthi Nikandu, an important lexi- 
con based on previous works, Tiruppaptisvarapurdnam, Tiru~ 
valanjvlipurdTimn, and Tirumerralipuran.am. Apattaranar was 
another poet of the period and he was the author of the Bhukola 
Scistram, a work in Geography.^®® 

129. 104 of 1911. 

130. For the above account of the Tamil poets the Sixteenth Century 
Tamil Poets by S. Somasundara Desikar has been largely used. 
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During the time of Venkata there lived a scholar Ananda 
NafliaSsivaya Pandaram hy name, who was the disciple of one 
Cidamhara Guru Nama^isivayamurti, The latter was the author 
of PammarahasyaTmlai, Cidambaravenba, Aiyij.amalaiveTiha, etc. 
He was the siddha who wrote the AmnagiriyandandiP^ 

Tayumanavar, the great Tamil mystic poet and philosopher, 
appears to have lived during the time of Tirumala Nayaka of 
Madiura. He was a Saivasiddhantin and wrote a few works pro- 
pounding the philosophy of his school. “As a poet he is unrivalled 
for sweetness blended with simplicity.” According to an epigraph 
he died in A.D. 1662.132 

Thus the Vijayanagar period was an age of great literary aeti- 
vity. Es pecially the rei gns of Kr snade' lm Rava and Venkatapat i 
Raj[a co nstituted the gold e n agA nf Tplngri-jnrl Pu 'i mlu il. lilu r u l n ra 
Many of the feudatory Na^ ghs were also great scholars and patrons 
of scholars, not to speak oftEe emperors at the imperial headquar- 
ters. Vijayanagar under Kr§nadeva Raya and Venkata can very w ell 
be con yared with AthegS-rtlHier rericie s. Viiavanagar has been 
sacked and ruined, b utjts power through its writers to delight th e 
Hindus . ^s still left, IVul^ was_the period o ne of great literMv 
movement and the contfibution of Vijayanagar to literature is 
considerable; 


131. See 61 of 1887; Abhidhmacintiimani p. 302; North Arcot District 

Manna, Vol. H, p. 288 ; V. R., N.A. No. 614. 

132, 7 of 1918, See Purpalingam Pfllai, Hist, of Tamil Lit., pp. 305-07, 
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Section I 
Introductory 

A description of the social life of a people in a particular 
age will he incomplete without an account of their architecture, 
sculpt ure and painting. I The artistic tastes of the people of one 
century are not the same as those of the people of another; hence 
the style of the buildings of a particular period and the carvings, 
sculptures and paintmgs in them differ from those of anoth er 
period. There have been different schools of architecture in Tnilig 
flourishing in the same period, and these wide differences are 
due to local peculiarities and local differences. At certain pmods 
and in certain buildings, foreign influences are discemiblerlBroad- 
ly speaking, in the . Vijayanaga r period , two different senOoTs oF 
I arcMpcture were. flo.urishing_side by sid ^the Dravi dian and the 
\ Indo- Sarac^nic— and, the style,_of some of the Hindu m onu niBItt s 
was influenced jy the Sdo-Saracenic styl^ 

^ ^ Many of the Vijayanagar monuments belonged to the Dravi- 
) dian style o± afchilectOre, “Spealdng about this style Professor 
Jouveau-Dubreull observes: “The Pallava period (600-850) is that 
of sculptured rocks, the early Cola period (850-1100) that of grand 
vimanas, the later Cola period (1100-1350) that of the most beauti- 
1 ful gopuras, the Vijayanagar period (1350-1600) that of mantapas 
I (pillared halls) and the modern period after 1600 that of corridors.”^ 

The buildings constructed in the Vijayanagar period have cer- 
tain inter ^ n^feafuf esr‘~'The sto^ used f or.iagny of the"bmlffings 
|Qf Vijayanaga r is granite. ^?nes it was procured for the bui ld- 
Jings i mnstructed in places where it was not availabl e!! But some 
of idoE*within the temples are uguallyexecu ted in a dark green 
chlori te^tone which is soft t ake s a hT^ poBgf accotmt 
of t Sii^ their wor kmanship is far superior to tho ^ car vSTbuf “of 
granite. Such idok feereforeL res&n]Re-.bfdnz& rather than stone. 


1. Dravidian Architecture, p. 38, 
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the construction some of the Vijayanagar buildings, at least ^ 
in those of the early period, mortar was not used th ough its , 
use waT'wei i Known. \ I'Ee absence of the use of mortar in the" J 
buildings^ofthe Vijayanagar days can be accounted for by the 
fact that the blocks of granite stone used in constrtttting the tem- 
ples were so large and heavy and so beautifully dressed and so 
accurately fitted together “that no cementing material was consi- 
dered necessary.” But the non-use of mortar in the construction 
of buildings was a source of weakness to the buildings themselves, 
for very often plants grew in the little space between blocks 
of granite stone, as a result of which the stones gave way and the 
building itself was ruined. 

'-"tlie Hindus appear to have preferred the lintel and the corbel9 
principle in the construction of the mania'pas lf When the Muha m-j 
madan s tyles of architecture had begun to .affect the S outh Indi an 
style appreciably, the Hindus adopt ed on ^J[^er scale the method 
of co nstructing halls with barrel-shaped domes and "arellBd-gate^ 
waya *^3 Havoll says, “in the ruins of Hindu Vijayanagar will 
be found not only the proto-types of Muhammadan Bijapur, but 
illustrations of the process by which the Arab architecture of the 
seventh, eighth and following centuries gradually became the 
style of the pointed arch.”® 

Apart from these general considerations some features of the 
Vijayanagar edifices strike us as peculiar to that age. “Of all 
the parts of the edifice, that part, the form of which has varied in 
the most characteristic fashion is perhaps Hhe corbel’ which i s 
place d below the capital of t he pillarsJ' h ditters from age to age.' 
This part of the edifice “which is no other than the extremity of 
the b eams* cut with th e blows of the hatchet” Yec eived so me orna- 
ment ation in the later Cola and the Vijayanagar periods. ^ ^/Vtiile in' 
the Pallava period its design was plain, in the C5la period it was 
fashioned in the form of doucines, and in theljVijayan agar period 
it became changed i nto the form of flowerg falli-no But" 

later thercnrbel \mderwent a further change and the (drooping 
flower came to be separated from the rest of the stone, and it has 
now at its end a sort of finial'^pumunai) . 

In course of time, the idal which supports the capital of a 
piUar similarly imderwent changes in design. While in the 
Pallava and Cola periods it was plain, in the Vija yanagar period 


2. Indian Architecture, p. 1^. 
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'it was represented with opened petals, and these petals look like 
' a series o£ indentations. In the same way the nagabandham, so 
' called because of its resemblance to the “hood of a cobra”, was a 
'^feature of the later Cola and the Vijayanagar architecture. 
The floral designs and the foliage which surround the ku^u differ 
from period to period. While in a kudu of the Pallava period 
there is less of ornamentation, but generally is sculptured in it a 
^gandharva who resembles a man looking through a window, a 
j kudu of the Vijayanagar period has greater ornamentation and 
|the gandharva has no place in it. Even this ornamentation has dis- 
appeared in the modern period, and we have only plain Kudus 
now. 

In the same way the niches which are generally scu lptured 
in high relief on the walls' of tSmples, present varied appearance 
in the different periods of the history of the architecture of South 
.^India. While in the Pallava and Cola periods there was great 
^ ornamentation made over the niche, in the Vijayanagar period, 
' greater prominence was given to the ialai which contains an elon- 
gated roof surmounted by stupia. The upper part of the niche is 
plain and simple except perhaps for the 7cu^u which is sculptured 
■ in a few of the Mais. 


Section II 


/ 


HINDU MONUMENTS 


Among the sites containing theKVijavanagar monumen ts the 
I most important one is the present tiny and fever-stricken v illage nf 
\ Hampi,^pce the glorious cap ital nf jihe Vijaya nagar emneror a. It 
^nowTo^s too wild to have been the birth-place and capital of an 
empire. Hampi is at present seen dotted with little hlUs of granite 
and not a blade of grass can be seen there now. Huge boulders are 
found there in the “most fantastic confusion.” But on this unpro- 
mising site rose the city “ of widespread fame, marvellous for its 
size and prosperity with which for richness and magnificence no 
Western capital could compare,” a city which even to-day is “virtu- 
ally a vast (and impressive) open air museum of Hindu monu- 
ments.” 



VjFor purposes of convenient handling the Vijayanagar Hindu 
mon\jJfteirlS'-jnay ■ be-ulassllled under three groups: (17 Teinidss, 
Civil architecture like palaces and irrigation projects and 
axcUtectux.. 
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1-a. Temples 

Sri, Viriipaksa Temple: 

Amo ng the t emples at Hampi one of the earliest 
is tEe^ Pampapati ?em^“ (ItidiCiiteH lo SH. Virupali^a. 
Parts of the temple appear to date their existence from a period 
prior to the foundation of Vijayanagar, but additions were made 
to it by the Vijayanagar kings. Harihara I is said to have 
built a temple here in honour of Vidyaranya who is believed to 
have helped him in the foundation of the empire.® Kr§nad§va Raya 
built the rangamw^^pa in front of the main shrine in honour of his 
coronation.^ Equally old is the shrine or Bhuvanesvari, within 
the temple. The style of the building belongs to the twelfth cen- 
tury. The shrine has a beautifully executed Calulcyan doorway 
“flanked by the pierced stone windows characteristic of the style, 
and several Calukyan pillars carved in black stone.” The plan of 
the Pampapati temple consists of two large courts, one to the east 
and the other to the west, and they are divided by a wall. A large 
gopwra on its eastern wall is the main entrance to the east court, 
while the west court is entered by a smaller gopura on its northern 
side. It is in the west court that the principal shrine and many 
of the smaller ones are located. 

Kfmasvdmi Temple: 

The Ky§nasvami temple was constructed by Krsnadeva Rays 
soon after his return from Udayagiri. He had brought 
an image of Kp§na from a temple in the hill fortress of 
Udayagiri, and in order to house that idol he bvult this tem- 
ple.® There is an eveimess of style employed in its architecture 
which shows that the temple was built within a short time. The 
whole structure consists of a principal shrine enclosed by a prada- 
In front of the shrine are the ardhamarypapa and ma/id- 
mantapa. There is one small temple to the north of the vimdna 
while another is to the north side of the front of the mahamaniapa; 
and there is yet another on the south side of the same ma^ifapo. 

The wo rkman s hi p in the execution of the temple does not 
appear to be of a high order. It is plain and coarse except the 
mahdmantapa which is ornamented. “It has a carved moulded 
basement with piers over each bearing several minor detached 

3i Sewell, op. cit., p. 300; A.S.R., 1907-08, p. 236, fn. 2. 

4. 29 of 1889 ; EJ., I, pp. 363 and 370. 

B. 25 and 26 of 1889; IV, Nos. 244 and 245. 
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shafts, and an overhanging cornice above.” To the south of this 
building in the outer court is a building with a few small slits for 
windows and a low arched door on the east side. Piers with pointed 
arches divide the interior into squares. The roof is made up of 
many flat domes with small openings. There are a few ruined 
gate-ways in the temple which were originally towers constructed 
with tock and decorated with stucco figures. 

Ramasvami Temple : 

The Hazara Ramasvami Temple has been considered to be the 
private chapel of the Idngs on account of its close proximity to the 
palace and its ornate character. The construction of tliis temple 
has generally been attributed to Kysnadeva Raya. But an epi- 
graph found on the basement of the temple mentions a Deva Raya. 
Hence it appears to be an old temple. But parts of it might 
have been re-built by Kyspadeva I^ya. Such parts must have been 
finished late after the Kpjnasvami temple was completed, for we 
find that the execution of the work in the Hazara Ramasvami tem- 
ple exhibits in many respects a decided advance over that of the 
other. The temple is a small one measuring 200 feet from east to 
west and 110 feet from north to spulh, but “is one of the perfect 
specimens of Hindu temple architecture of the Vijayanagar period 
in existence.” The ardhamaniapa of the temple is a handsome con- 
struction of four piers. The roof is supported by four beautiful 
polished black-stone piers “ crowned with bracket capitals of Indo- 
Corinthian appearance. The whole mantapa including the project- 
ing drip-stones is built of granite, while the virmna over the sanc- 
tum is constructed with brick and plaster decorated with stucco 
figures. There are bas-reliefs deebrating the exterior walls of the 
shrine of the chamber and the pillared porticoes.” “ Besides these 
interesting bas-reliefs, the beautiful pilasters and engaged columns, 
the ornamental niches for detached sculpture, and the handsome 
mouldings and massive cornices adorning the exterior walls of 
these two temples are worthy of notice.” The exterior walls of the 
shrine and those of the court are covered with well executed panel 
groups. These depict interesting scenes from the Mrmyap,a and 
the legend of Kj^a. Some of the scenes represented are those of 
Rama slaying Tataka, Rama, Laksmana and Sita crossing the 
Ganges, Ja^ayu falling down half dead after the fig ht with Ravapa 
to rescue Sita, Hama shooting his arrow ihrough the seven trees at 
once to prove his strength to Sugriva, Banuman interviewjuig 
Havana in Lanka and sitting on the top of his coiled up tail and 
Havana in his death agony. Krgna is represented with a host of 
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goRis. The exterior of this wall contains fine rows of bas-relief- 
sculpture depicting scenes from the Mahdnavami festival. The 
bottom row represents a procession of the state elephants ; the next 
a procession of the king’s horses ; the third row depicts a proces- 
sion of soldiers; the row above this one represents a procession of 
dancing girls and musicians. Another interesting feature of the 
temple is the fact that though it is a Vai?ijava temple, Saiva 
figures are found in it. Thus we see the figures of Subrahmajjya 
and Gaiiesa in the temple. Visnu is represented in a sculpture on 
a pillar as riding a horse, which perhaps represents Kalki. Even 
the Buddha is represented in two basreliefs on the outer side 
of the wglU of the sanctum of the temple. 

Temple : 

But it is the Vitthala temple that represents the most perfect 
specimen of Vijayanagar architecture. The temple is dedicated to 
yi§nu in the form of Vitthala or Vithoba, a form of Kr?pa wor- 
shipped in the Mahratta country. The temple can be dated back to 
' the days of Deva Baya II. The poet Haribhatta, a contemporary of 
Kfsnadeva Raya, mentions in his Naraslmhapurana that Prolu- 
gapti Tippajaa, an officer of Deva Raya II, built the bhoga-maiypapa 
of the temple. Substantial additions to it appear to have been made 
during the days of Kpst^adeva Raya; but unfortunately the temple 
never saw completion. The.i-e are within fiie temple many inscrip- 
tions of dates rangii^ from 1513 to 1564, and the work of construc- 
tion seems to have been stopped after the partial destruction of the 
city in 1565. 

“ The. building i s the finest of its kind in Southern lB diai”i and 
as Fer ^u^im -aatvSLahows the extreme limit in florid magnificence 
to which the style advanced.” The temple stands on a rectangular 
enclosure 538 by 310 feet with three gopumms on the north, south 
and east sides respectively. The main building stands on a high 
and richly carved basement. The whole court is built of granite 
and carved with a boldness and expression of power nowhere sur- 
passed in the buildings of its days. “It has all the characteristics of 
the Dravidian style: the bold cornice of double flexture, the 
detached shafts, the Vyalis, the richly carved stylobate etc.”® 
The most wonderful part of it is the style and workmanship of the 
eSmposite pillars each of which is carved out of a single block of 
granite. “The beauty of the Kalyaiia ma^tapa alone would be 


6. Fergusson, Ind. and East Arch., I, p. 401.. 
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sufficient to excite wonder and admiration in its beholder.”'^ It is 
a magnificent building with a raised dais used during festivals. The 
people at Hampi say that there were chains of stone rings hanging 
from the eves at several oE the corners of the temple till about 
thirty or forty years ago. Just opposite to the maliamanfapa is the 
stone car, part of which is built of granite. Originally it had a 
dome-shaped stiipi made of brick and plaster. Fergusson thinks 
that it is formed of a single block of granite and hence monolithic® 
but both Rea and Longhurst feel that it is not so, but consists of 
nine separate blocks of stone. 

Acyy.ta Raya Temple : 

The Acyuta Raya temple, though designed on the plan of the 
Vitthala temple, is not so grand from the point of view of its work- 
manship. In front of tlie main shrine of the temple there is a pil- 
lared hall now in a decayed condition. The pillars in the hall con- 
tain some good sculptures. The iimor courtyard is surrounded by a 
verandah with carved pillars and decorated pands representing an 
elephant procession. There are also beautiful sculptures in the 
panels between the plinth and the cornice mouldings of the base- 
ment on the west and north-western sides of the verandah. The 
stone carving on the ruined northern gateway of the temple is also 
noteworthy. The different incarnations of Vi?)iu are represented 
on them. On both sides of the inner and outer door jams are re- 
presented two beautiful female figures, “representing in duplicate 
the river goddess Ganga or the Ganges, standing on the back of a 
makara or conventional crocodile from the mouth of which issues 
a floriated scroll ornament of semi-classical character which is 
continued aU rovmd the door frame and forms a very pleasing 
ornament.” 

The Malyavanta Temple : 

The Malyavanta Raghunatlia temple is built very near the 
precipice of the Malyavanta hill. The image of Rama, the object 
of worship in the temple, is carved upon a huge boulder. The 
temple like many others has a mahdmarytapa and a kalyanaman- 
tapa, and these contain some fine sculptures. One of the most inte- 
resting among them is the figure of two serpents approaching the 
sun or moon, representing a solar or lunar eclipse. 


7. Hampi Ruins, p. 132. 

8. Op. c»t, p. 401. 
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Statue of Narasimha : 

A huge monolithic statue of Narasimha, an incarnation of 
Vi?nu, is enshrined within a walled enclosure. According to an 
epigraph written on a slab witlrin the enclosure it was hewn out of 
a single boulder by a Brahman in 1528.® It is twenty-two feet 
high, and in spite of its large size, the details and the finish of the 
statue are very well executed. This can be seen even now though 
it has been mutilated. V. A. Smith speaking about this statue of 
Narasiihha observes : “ The semi-barbari sm of Ihe court is reflect- 
ed in the forms of art. The giant monolithic Man-lion (Nara- 
simha) statue, 22 feet high, and the huge monkey god Hanttman, 
although wrought with exquisite finish, are hideous inartistic mons- 
ters ; and the sculpture generally, however perfect in mechanical 
execution, is lacking in beauty and refinement.”^® This only shows 
that Smith found great difficulty in understanding Indian art or 
its ideals. 

Temples in the Mysore Country : . 

With the advent of the Vijayanagar empire the Dravidian st^e 
was revived in the buildings in the Mysore country where during 
the time of the Hoy^las the Hoy^ala style had flourished. But 
the Dravidian style that was reintroduced in the Kanarese districts 
in the Vijayanagar period was influenced largely by the Hoysala 
style of architecture. 

VidyS4ankara Temple : 

One of the early temples built in the Mysore territory soon 
after the foundation of the Vijayanagar empire was the Vidyasan- 
kara temple at Srngeri. This temple though built in the Dravidian 
style has largely been influenced by the Hoysala art. It has the 
following features of the Hoysala style : It is built on a raised ter- 
race about three feet high ; rows of animals and pmanic scenes 
adorn the outside walls of the lenaple.^^ This has led some scholars 
to think that it was a Hoysala temple. But its plan is distinctly 
Dravidian. The temple has a garbhagrha, a 6ukhanasi, a pradak- 
9 ipa and a navaranga. Figures large and small adorn Ae walls of 
the temple. It has been said that it is “ a veritable museum of 
sculptures for the study of Hindu iconography”. Among the lar- 
ger ones there are altogether 104. But the smaller ones are more 
interesting. The puranic friezes depict some interesting scenes 
from the Saiva puranas. In one panel Sankaracarya is seen teach- 

9. B.I., 1, p. 399. 

10. Fiup Art in India and. Cayton, p. 228. 

11. Q. J. M. S., VI, p. 252. 
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ing four of his disciples who are seated two on either side with their 
books placed on vydsa'inthas (book rests) while there are a few 
others standing. There are also several figures which represent 
different lands of yoga posture. Many sages are depicted as seated 
on various animals. Special mention may be made of the 
chains of stone rings hanging from the eves at several of the cor- 
ners of the temple. 

The importance of the navarahga in the temple from the archi- 
tectural point of view is very great. It “ is a grand hall supported 
by 12 sculptxired pillars with lions and riders, the comer pillars 
having lions and riders on two faces, the whole pillar being carved 
out of a single block of stone. Many of the lions have balls of 
stone put into their mouths which must have been prepared when 
making the lions, seeing that they can be moved about, but cannot 
be taken out. Each pillar has sculptured on its back a sign of the 
zodiac such as the ram, bull and so forth; and it is stated that the 
pillars are so arranged that the rays of the sun fall on them in the 
c^er of the solar months ; that is to say, the rays of the sun fall 
on the pillar marked with ram in the first solar month and so on 
with others. Each pillar has likewise carved on it the particular 
planet or planets ruling over the particular raii or zodiacal sign re- 
presented by it, while the sim being the lord of all the r&iis is sculp- 
tured on the top panel of aU the pillars. ...... .The central ceiling 

about eight feet square, is an exquisite piece of workmanship with 
a panel, about four feet square and two feet deep, in the middle con- 
taining a beautiful lotus bud of five tiers of concentric petals at 
which parrots are shown as pecking on the four sides head down- 
wards.”^® Thus the style of the whole architecture and sculpture 
in the building is really superb. 

^Laksmideva and Mallikarjwna Temples: 

In front of the Lakshmideva temple at Mellcote is a maytapa 
which contains some interesting sculptures. It appears to have 
been built, as the inscriptions in it show, about A.D. 1458, by, Ran- 
ganayaki, the wife of Timma Dandanayaka, a minister of Deva 
Raya II and Mallikarjuna, and “lord of Nelamangala.” The sculp- 
tures depict scenes from the Rdmdyana and the Bhdgavata. In 
one of them is seen Vibhisana visiting Rama while in another 
Kpsna is depicted as killing Kaihsa.^* The pillars in the Tiruk- 


12. See 1916, M. VH, No. 4 facing p. 14. 

13. Ibid., para 14. 

;i4. M.A.R., 1906-07, para 31 referred to in 
Ft. i, p. 290. 
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kacci nambi temple at the same place contain thirteen interesting 
sculptures, tvhich are described by inscriptions under each. These 
depict certain interesting incidents in the life of Arjuna such as the 
performance of penance on the Indraklla mountain.^® Similarly 
the MaUikarjuna temple at Pankajanahalli contains some interest- 
ing sculptures. In one of them Kappappa is seen armed with a 
bow, piercing his eye with an arrow, his foot on a Linga canopied 
by a three-hooded snake ; Sakti Gapapati is represented with his 
consort on his left thigh; v/hile Siva is represented as Lihgod- 
bhavamurti with a boar (Vi§pu) at the bottom and a swan 
(Brahma) at the top.^® 

Temples in South India : 

So uth India is a land of temples, and th ev>^ arp inan3r oniag 
am ong Cham. — Though. the. JCj ayanngar kingg did not build nil of 
them the y at least built parts of many of .them. It was in the "Vi jaya- 
naear aa^ t hat many of them*ea t temples ol South India were pro- 
vided - with huge towers. _ Krsnadeva R ava for_ Jnstappe 
built a good part of th e n orthe rn tower ^t^ Ci dam baram. 
one on the south side of the outer enclosure of the 
fikambaranatha shrine at Conjeevaram and another at 
Kajahasti. “ The like model of these lofty towers else- 
where introduced, procured for them the designation of Rayar 
Gopuram or a tower after the Rayar’s fashion — ^that is a large and 
lofty tower.”^'f It \^as only later that the huge towers in the templejat 
Tiruvappamalai and” Madura were built. Further many of the 
huge maniapas in the temples of South India were built in the Vija- 
yanagar days. 

Td^pairi ; 

Tadpatri is a place of great architectural interest. There is a 
deserted temple at jhe place with two large gopurams one finished 
and the other completed only to the height of the prdkara wall, the 
tower proper not having been begun.^® The unique feature about 
these two towers is the fact that generally the perpendicular part is 
comparatively plain and simple without smany sculptural decora- 
tions; while the upper pai't is studded with such sculptures, the 
lower portion of these towers is very closely “ covered with the 

15. M.A.R., 1907-08, para 01 referred to in ibid., p. 290. 

16. Ibid., p. 291. 

17. W. Taylor, Or. Hist. Ifss., II, p. 125. 

18. Tradition says that it bad been destroyed by the Mahrattas. 
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most elaborate sculptijres cut with exquisite sharpness and prepi.^ 
sion, in a fine close-grained hornblende (?) stone, and produces an 
efiect richer, and on the whole perhaps in better taste, than any- 
thing else in this style If compared with Halebid or 

Belur, these Tadpatri gopurams stand that test (of comparison) 
better than any other works of the Vijayanagar Rajas.”^^ 

The temple within the fort is important for the iMlymamwnfa'pa 
it contains. It is one of the best specimens of Dravidian architec- 
ture. The vydlis and rearing horsemen are exquisitely carved, but 
there is no exaggeration of the parts. “The great cornice, too, 
with its double flextures and its little treUiswork of supports, is not 
only very elegant in form but one of those marvels of patient in- 
dustry such as are to be found hardly anywhere else,”®# 

CotijeeuaTam ; 

The Ekambaranatha temple at Conjeevaram possesses one of 
the largest gopurams in Soulh India measuring 188 feet and it has 
ten stories. It was built by Kp^padeva Raya of Vijayanagar. 
There are many mantapas in the temple one of which has about 540 
columns. The Varadarajasvami temple, parts of which were built 
by the Vijayanagar kings, contains a halyaTjumaritapa in the style 
of the one at Vellore with granite piUars in which are represented 
figures riding on horses or hippogriffs. 

Cidambaram : 

Large additions were made by the Vijayanagar kings to the 
temple at Cidambaram. Rpgnadeva Raya constructed a good por- 
tion of the northern gopuram on his return from Simhadri. It is a 
massive structure, 140 feet high. The lower part of it is constructed 
of granite, while the pyramidal part is built of brick and plaster 
studded with stucco figures. There are carved on it both Vaisnava 
and Saiva figures. The figure of Ky?nadeva Raya is sculptured 
in high relief in a niche on ihe western side of the northern 
I tower of the temple. A spacious mantopo standing on a thousand 
columns appears to have been constructed during this period. It 
is about 197 feet wide and 338 feet long. The pillars are each made 
of a single block of granite. The style and ornamentation of these 


19. S'ergusson, Hist, of Ind. and East, Arch,, 1, p. 404, 

20, Ibid., p. 396. 
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pillars look old but certain features in the building give it a modern 
appearance. The central pier is formed of radiating arches sup- 
ported by brick vaults. Fergusson is of opinion that these vaults 
are certainly integral, and could not have been employed “ till after 
the Muhammadans had settled in the south and taught the Hindus 
how to use them.” One of the finest structures at the place is the 
porch before the Parvati shrine. It contains five aisles. The outer 
ones are each six feet broad, the next ones eight feet each, while 
the central one is about twenty-one feet six inches. “ In order to 
roof this without employing stones of such dimensions as would 
crush the supports, recourse was had to vaulting, or rather bracket- 
ing shafts and these brackets were again tied together by transverse 
purlins all in stone, and the system was continued till the width 
was reduced to a dimension that could easily be spanned. As the 
whole is -enclosed in a court surrounded by galleries two storeys in 
height the effect of the whole is singularly pleasing.”^^ There is 
an attractive portico standing on square pifiars all of them elabo- 
rately ornamented, before the shrine of §anmuldia or Subrah- 
man.ya to the north of the shrine of Parvati. From the character 
of its ornamentation it appears to have been built about the end 
of the seventeenth century, and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Fergusson however thinks that from the nature of its 
style the building is assignable to an earlier date. 

Madura : 

The. Vasawta or P udu »Mntapam at Madura is of very great 
ar chitectural in terest It is 333 feet lon g an d 1-^15 feet broad, and. 
consists of four .ranges of columns, all v. ^ry elaboratply sculpture d. 
The facade of this hall is adorned with vydlis, monsters of the lion 
type, trampling on an elephant, or a warrior is seen sitting on a 
rearing horse his feet supported by the shields of foot-soldiers 
sometimes killing men and sometimes tigers. On these sculptures 
Fergusson says : “ These groups found literally in hundreds in 

South India, and as works exhibiting difficulties overcome by 
patient labour, they are unrivalled, so far as I know, by anything 
found elsewhere. As works of art they are the most barbarous, 
it may be said the most vulgar to be foimd in India, and do more to 
shake one’s faith in the civilization of the people who produced them 
than anything they did in any department of art.”®® But as Vin- 
cent Smith remarks, the opinions of Fergusson are too harsh. 


21. Fergusson, op, cit, p. 377. 

22. Ibid., pp. 389-90. 
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“Fergusson’s criticism fails to give the southern sculptures due 

credit for their power of expressing vigorous movement 

Such figures appear to be unlaiown elsewhere, and it is not appa- 
rent how they became so much favoured in the Tamil country ”23 
Smith however remarks : “ The southern sculpture, remarkable. . . . 
for its enormous quantity, fantastic character, often degenerating 
into the grotesque, and marvellous elaboration, rarely, if ever, ex- 
hibits the higher qualities of art. The sculptures being designed to 
be viewed by the mass, not as individual works, reproductions of a 
few separate figures cannot do full justice either to the sculptor’s 
intention or to the general effect.”^ 


The gopuram in front of the choultry was also begun by Tiru- 
mala Nayaka. From north to south it is 174 feet and in depth it 
is 117 feet. The gopuram remains incomplete, but even in its pre- 
sent size it is an imposing structure. The door posts are made of 
single granite stone carved with beautiful scroll patterns of elabo- 
^ted foliage. 

The temple at Madyra itself is a monument of very fine work- 
manship. There is a hall of thousand columns in the temple. It is 
a marvellous work from the architectural point of view. The whole 
building is- elaborately scul ptured in a ma nner which excites the 
wonder and admiratim of the visitor.^ ^ 

1-b. Portrait SculptVrc 



Castings in bronze and brass are largely made in South India. 

benefactions for the upkeep of a nd wors hi p in tPtnpIpR arp made and 
placed in them. Though ttlany of the bornze castings must have 
been made in the Vijayanagar days also we do not get much infor- 
mation about them. But there are three brass castings in the 
Tirumalai temple which are of some interest. One of them repre- 


ss. A Hist, of Fine -Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 233-34. 

24. ibid., pp. 234-35. 

25. A Teunil work called the Tiruppay,inialai states that Kr^navlrappa 
Nayaka constructed (reconstructed?) the Yeljiambolttm, the northern gop worn, 
the dnine called«iSevviwaram, the kitchen, as also the thousand-pillared 
mantwpa, the Murtiyammau mantapa, the Suriumaytapa of the second 
prakara and the Vxrappa manfapa with scidptured pillars. He also covered 
the piUars of a maiftapa of the temple of MSnak?! with gold. (E.I., Xn, 
p- 161). 
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sents Krg^adeva Raya, who was a staunch devotee of God Venka- 
te^a and made substantial improvements to the temple.^® The other 
two represent his two queens CinnadevI and Tirumaladevl. 
They were apparently contemporary statues. Speaking about them 
Vincent Smith remarks: “The images although formal in design 
and defective in expression seem to be executed with great 
delicacy.”^^ 

In the Tirumalai temple there is also a copper statue of Ven- 
kata II (1585-1614). Its workmanship is delicate to an extreme 
degree and is a good specimen of portrait sculptme. Besides 
there is also in the temple a group of two statues (husband and 
wife) carved in stone. It is generally supposed to be a carving of 
Tirumala I and his wife Vengalamba.^s But an old Mahratta 
inventory of the articles and properties of the temple refers to the 
group as statues of Acyuta and his queen Varadaji Amma.^® 

The Pudu mautapa at Madura gains greater importance and 
interest owing to the fact that it contains the statues of ten Nayak 
kings of the place. The sculptor does not idealise his figures, but 
the statues appear to be true portraits of the first ten Nayak rulers 
of Madura. Many of them wear hehnets over their heads, and a 
cloth round their waists. These statues are perfect specimens of 
South Indian art.®® 


2. Civil Architecture 

Palaces and ‘public buildings in Vijayanagar : 

The palaces and other civil buildings that were c onstruct ed 
by the kings at Viia vanagarm ce-nOTy-^rTOiHB-. Many of them were 
razed to the ground by t bp MiiRgn lmang -yi rho comm it^Btl all marmpv 
of excesses af ter the ba tUp nf Raksas Tanedi. As a result, instead 
of the buildings we see only platforms. But the following remains 
can be noted. 


26.. With this can be compared the stone statue of the king placed in a 
niche of the northern gopura of the Nataraja temple at Cldamhai'am. It is 
a fine piece of worlrmanship. See frontispiece. 

27. Hist, of Fine Art in Ind. and Ceylon, p. 238. See also fig. 21 in 
Portroit Sculpture in South India by T. G. Aravamuthan. 

28. A<SJt., 1912, p. 189 /n. 3; see also Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I, plate 
facing p. 248. 

29. Jiep. on Timmalai Tirupoti Devasthanam Ins., p. 315 and plate 53. 

30. See ‘The Statues of the Nayaks of Madura in the Pudu tnantopum,* 
in Q.J.M.S., XV, pp. 209ff., by Heras where the figures are reproduced; 
also Gangoly, South Indian Bronges, PI. Ixxxiv, p. 60. 

V.A.-51 
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Within the citadel there is a very large haseineiit which appears 
to have heen that of an important building — ^perhaps the audience 
hall of the Vijayanagar k ings. T he upper surface of ihe platform' 
shd^ traces of the existence of six rows of pillars, each row con- 
taining ten piUars, for there are to be seen sixty bases on which 
the piUars probably rested. They were in ail likelihood made of 
timber since no stone pillar is seen there now even in a broken 
condition. From the statement of Abdur Razak that the king’s 
“Audience Hall was elevated above all the rest of the lofty budd- 
ings in the Citadel” we can fairly presume that it had one or two 
stories above it. But it appears they were all in timber. The 
basement of the platform is adorned with simple carvings. 

But the “ Thron e Platform ” Jp the most attractive among the 
many to be seen ther^ Paes^ calls the building that stood upon 
this platform as the “House of Victory” on account of the fact that 
it was built by Kr$nadeva Raya soon after his return from his vic- 
torious campaign against the ruler of Orissa. It was the place 
where the king used to be sitting to witness the celebration of the 
Mahanavami festival. The platform “is a massive structure, origi- 
nally faced with carved granite blocks and slabs which have subse> 
quently been partly refaced with dark green chlorite stone on the 

front or west side of the platform . The spaces between 

the difierent rows of the plinth mouldings of the platform are mostly 
elaborately carved in a similar style to that employed in the orna- 
mentation of the encbsure walls of the Hazara Rama temple, the 
different scenes representing processions of soldiers, horses, ele- 
phants, camels and dancing girls.”®®® A few bas-reliefs on the 
walls of the platform depict himting scenes and conventional ani- 
mals. The sculptures are, however, crude on account of the granite 
on which they are made. “ The upper course of stone is decorat- 
ed with a procession of elephants. Two foreign-looking men with 
pointed beards and Persian-like caps are shown bowing to a group 
of figures seated on a throne. Perhaps the scene is intended to re- 
present a visit of two foreign ambassadors to the court.”®^ Long- 
hurst is of opinion that there is a pronounced Jaina style about 
these old bas-reliefs, and says that it is at times a little diflBcult “to 
know whether some of the figures represent men or women owing 
to the curious manner in which both sexes wear their hair.”®® Be- 


J 30a. Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, p. 58. 

31. Ibid., p. 62. 

32. Ibid. 
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low the procession of elephants are seen a row of sacred geese and 
conventional crocodiles which was a favourite design of the early 
Jains and Buddhists. Under this there are three rows of tinnni-ng 
girls. The figures are full of spirit and action. In another place 
in the same building, there are a few other sculptures. In the top 
panel we see a parade of the king’s horses. Below it is seen a 
hunting scene. “ One man is shown spearing a tiger or panther, 
whilst two men, one armed with a bow, and the other with a curi- 
ously shaped weapon and leading brace of grey hounds, are depict- 
ed hunting antelope. In the centre is a tree in which are two 
armed men being attacked by some wild beast. Below the tree 
is a boar on one side and a cross on the other, the latter is certainly 
peculiar, but in this case it is merely a conventional method of re- 
presenting an ornamental tank. Below are represented two 
boxers giving an exhibition of the “noble art” before the king in 
the manner related by Nuniz. To the left we have a very Assyrian 
looking bas-relief representing a warrior slaying a bear by calmly 
plunging a dagger into its open mouth as it charges. . . .Processions 
of horses and warriors, camels carrying drummers with kettle- 
drums shaped like baskets, elephants, dancing girls and musicians 
make up the rest of the scenes depicted in these quaint old bas- 
reliefs.”^^ The gorgeous processions connected with the Mahd,- 
mvami festival described by the foreign travellers are aU repre- 
sented on the sides of the platform. In one of them a young noble 
is seen talcing part in the festival along with a group of dancing 
girls, “ two of the latter being armed with squirts full of saffron 
water.” Longhurst takes this to be a representation of the Holi 
festival described by Nicolo dei Conti. But the panel appears to 
represent a very common feature of the life of the Vijayanagar 
nobility — ^the water sports or jalakn^ which contemporary litera- 
ture describes elaborately. 

There is anothe r platform in the loca lity which appears to have 
been that of tlie 'palace ^ce it is situated within the royal enclo- 
sure near , the king’s Audience Hall and the Throne Platform. The 
walls standing on this Platform are of brick and mortar instead of 
stone, while the superstructure and the pillars appear to have been 
of wood, which were burnt down by the Muhammadans. The 
basement stands on a platform of about five feet on the panels of 
which are engraved interesting Mahanauami processions. 


33. Ibid, pp. 64-65. 
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usual Indian, fashion by means of large leather buckets worked by 
bullocks the water being poured into a main charnel connected 
with branch pipes.”^* A stone channel which is near the Throne 
Platform leads to the enclosure walls of the citadel. Another 
branches from it to the Zenana enclosure. It goes up to the Queen’s 
Bath. This is a square building in the Indo-Saracenic style of 
architecture and is surrounded by a moat. An arched corridor with 
small projecting balconies surrounds the building, and from it a 
view can be had of the Bath in the centre. To the north of the 
Candrasekhara temple in the citadel is an octagonal tank with a 
dilapidated pavilion in the centre and a pillared corridor with a 
flat roof running all roimd the tank. It was perhaps used as a 
pleasure resort. The Turuttu channel runs alongside of the hiU 
and “ takes off from the Turuttu anicut across the river Tuhga- 
bhadra about a mile west of Hampi. Apart from these, there are 
two objects of great interest. One is a stone trough opposite the 
platform of the king’s “Audience Hall.” It Vas used perhaps for 
storing water for the horses and elephants of the ambassadors and 
nobles who sought the audience of the Icing. It is made of a single 
block of granite measuring 41% feet in length and 3 feet in width, 
and 2 feet 9 inches in thickness and contains a small drainage hole 
for flushing out purposes. The other building is the octagonal 
pavilion, rather a large structure. It is built in the Indo-Saracenic 
style. On all sides of the building there are arched openings and 
there is a small fountain basin in the centre of the building. 'The 
building also contains a massive stone trough carved out of a single 
block of granite in which, it is said, milk was kept for distribution 
to the poor during the big festivals at the capital. 


(c) Bazaars: ' "" ^ 

Interesting examples of street a rchite cture^^ the Vijayanagar 
days can be seen in the Hampr~5aza ar ^Eichr^otitmues to exist 
even to the present day iiTa fairly perfect condition. It is opposite 
to the temple at Hampi and is 35 yards wide and 809 yards long. 
Many of the buildings in the street are simple maniapas standing 


34. Op, cit., p. 52, 
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on stone pillars supporting ornamented lintel. A few of them have 
two stories “and a row of moulded columns with carved capitals 
in front, supporting a moulded and ornamental cornice and para- 
pet.”^® At the east end of the street is a large Nandi (the Sacred 
Bull of Siva) facing the Hampi temple. Just in front of the maii- 
ppa in which it is housed is the two-storied building with many 
finely carved pillars of black stone in the Calukyan style of which 
we have spoken.^® Another street known as the Soolai Bazaar or 
ihe dancing girls’ street runs north of Acyuta Eaya’s temple. The 
dancing girls are said to have lived here. The houses are in ruins, 
but the dancing girls appear to have lived in houses separated by 
rubble walls which were plastered over. There is a tank or bath 
at the north-western end of the street which was probably used by 
the dancing girls. 

To the east of the Kpsnasvami temple there is another bazaar; 
but this is on a lower ground than the temple itself. The buildings 
have all only one story and the Hntels used for them stand on stone 
piers. At the north side of the street there is a large tank surround- 
ed by a corridor and it is entered by an ornamented gateway. Both 
this and the Soojai Bazaar are now deserted, and the lands bet- 
ween the ruins are under cultivation. 

3 . Military Architecture. 

The city of Vijayanagar -mas hy rpvrti linai^ n-f 

ffi rt.ifieat.in Tig A.Ldur Razak. observ ed that the city was so bui lt 
th at it had .geven fortified walls on e wit hin the~^ er. He says : 
“Beyond the circuit of the outer wall there is an esplanade extend- 
ing for about fifty yards in which stones are fixed within one 
another to the hei^t of a man ; one half is buried firmly in the earth 
and the other half rises above it, so that neither foot nor horse, 
however bold can advance with facility near the outer wall.”®^ 
Tiere were six fortresses wilhin this outer one, and within the last 
fortress was the palace of the Ving i Pnpcj alco fmTifirm.q-th a ac- 
cotmt- of the Persian Ambassador and states that the city was forti- 
fied by s^ongjyaUsJ'made of verv^ro ng m a5ciniy-such-as.jvould 
be found in few oth^ parts.'”®*' '"^ e form of the city was a circle. ^ 


35. Rea, Madras Chr, Coll. Mag., H, p. 506. 

36. See p. 391. 

37. Elliot, Hist, of India, W, p. 106, 

38. Sewell, Op. oit., p. 244. 
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Abd ur Razak speaks of i hfi-city as ha ving been a circle and being 
sit uated on a iim.ag Caesar Frederick confirms this stafiBignt.*® 

The size of the city has been variously estimated. Nicolo del 
Conti remarks that the walls of the city of Vijayanagar were carried 
up to the mountains and enclosed the valleys at their foot and that 
by that reason the extent of the city was increased, and its 
circumference was sixty miles.*^ Abdur Hazak says that the dis- 
tance between the northern and southern gates of the outer fort- 
ress was two statute parasangs and the same was also the distance 
between the eastern and western outer gates.^® Paes thinks that the 
circumference of the city was twenty-four leagues*® and says that the 
first serra was two leagues away from the capital. According to 
Caesar Frederick it was twenty-four miles. From these widely con- 
tradictory statements of the different writers it is difficult to 
estimate the exact size of the capital. However it appears that the 
accounts of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes are highly exaggerated with 
regard to the size of the city. It is highly improbable that the size 
was so big, for, if it had really been so, the distance between 
the centre of the capital and the first line of fortifications must 
have been about eighteen to twenty miles. It is probable that both 
the chroniclers wrongly took into account the mountain fortresses 
and the fortifications outside the main fortifications of the capital 
and calculated the circumference to be more than sixty miles. 
Abdur Razak’s statement that the diameter of the city was four- 
teen miles can be well compared with the modest estimate of the 
circumference of the city by Caesar Frederick. Sewell says; “Prom 
the last fortification, in the south beyond the present town of Ho&- 
pet, to the extreme point of the defences of Anegundi on the north 
the distance is about twelve miles. From the extreme western 
line of walls in the plain to the last of eastern works amongst the 
hiUs lying in the direction of Daroji and Kampili the interval mea- 
sures about ten miles. Within this area we find the remains of 
the structures of which I have spoken.”** Thus the area occupied 


39. Elliot, Op. cit., IV, p. 106. The Vidy&Tanyya Kalajnana states that 
the city was huilt like a Sri Cakra. 

40. Purchas, His Pilgnms, X, p. 97. 

41. Major, India, p. 6. 

42. Elliot, op. cit., IV, p. 107 ; PaTasanp=S}nules. 

43. Sewell, op. cit, pp. 242-43. League=3 miles. 

44. Op. cit, p. 83. 
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by the present ruined site of the capital of Vijayanagar also shows 
that the estimates of Abdur Razak and Caesar Frederick are nearer 
the truth than the estimates of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes. 

The massive walls of the jfQrtification§_at the capitaLwere 
pierced by openings'whi^ se^ed «« gnieMmyg. They were gene- 
■■•anyT^TTRtr^ctpd in ths HiTid u style but in a few of them -tha-influ- 
ence of Muhammadan archit ecture is visible. One of the most 
important of the gate ways oi V TigVgnagar'^as what is known as 
Bhim^s___gateway. — Sot this name because there is in it 
a large well carved bas-relief image of Blnma. This gateway has 
a sallyport and is supported by massive walls on either side. Half 
a mile to the north-east of the Pattabhirama temple is another gate 
which seems to have served as a main entrance on the northern 
side of the city of Vijayanagar. In the inner side of the gateway 
there is a large image of Hanuman. Another gateway that deserves 
a passing mention is the one that is on the road that leads to the 
Pattabhirama temple from the south. While the lower portion of 
the gateway is bmlt in the Hindu style, the upper portion is buht 
in the Muhammadan style of architecture. 


Section HI 
Jain Monuments 

The prevalence of religious t olerance in the empire express- 
ed itself in the ConStfiTctroh Ot Jain t empleg nlsojvithin-tha-fttrvpiw^ 
of Vi jayanagar. A t the capital itself there is a Jain temple called 
the G^igitti temple. Ganigitti means “ an oil woman but it is 
difficult to say how the temple came to be so named. The main tower 
above the shrine is built in the series of steps which is the most 
noticeable feature of this style. There is a beautiful monolithic 
stamhha in front of the shrine and it contains an inscription of 
A.D. 1385^® which states that it was built by Irugappa Dapejanatha, 
the Jain minister of Harihara IL The figure of a Jain Tirthankara 
with three superimposed umbrellas above his head and a flywhisk 
on either side is engraved upon the stone lintel over the main 
doorway. Further on the plaster parapet over the front porch 
there are three small niches each of which contains the remains 
of three seated Jaina im ag es of the same saint carved on the door 
lintel. 


45. I, p. 156. 
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The Vardhamana temple at Jina Kanci or Tirupparuttik- 
kuimam in the Chingleput district received special attention at tlie 
hands of Irugappa. He built the sangiLaman^iapa before the Var- 
dhamana ardhamantapa in front of the shrine at the instance of 
his preceptor Puspasena. It is so named because musical concerts 
were held in it. It measm*es 61 feel 9 inches by 26 feet 4 inches. 
The style of the pillars is early Vijayanagar. On the base of the 
pillars are carved lions, plants, creepers, twisting snakes, knots, 
dancing girls, dwarfish Yak^as playing on musical instruments, etc. 
The capital looks like a lotus and a motif hangs from it representing 
the seed vessel. In one of the pillars in the manfapa is carved the 
figure of Irugappa Dandanatha in high relief. “A spirit of ex- 
treme devotion, humility, asceticism, self-sacrifice and eagerness to 
be at the service of humanity is visible in the figure.” The hair of 
the head is tied up in a loiot and thrown on the left side of the 
figure. 

The base of the gopura is built of granite while the pyramidal 
part of it is constructed with stucco and brick. On the sides of 
the gopura are pilasters with corbels of the Cola type. In each 
of the window ornaments (kudfus) of the tower is placed a Jain 
Tirthahkara in a meditating pose.^® 

Sechon rv 

Indo-Saracetdc Architecture 

In a few of the buildings at the capital and some of the 
' provincial cities the Hindu style of -architecture was largely influ- 
enced by the Muhamgjadaa—siyle. Indo-Saracenic architecture 
with its pointed arc ^s and_ domes instead of the lintel c ame to 
influence the ViiavflTiggar-<dvTp aftpT the Hindu Vittvc nf tbp south 
came into effective contact with the Muhammadans. 

One of the most important huffding^_aJJho-capil;aL.which was 
so influenceds^as the Lot us M ahal within the Zenana enclosure."' 
It is a beautifm pavilion with an upper story. Some fine stucco 
■ornaments adorn the walls of the pavilion. The building itself 
stands on a raised and ornamented stone basement. The angles 
are doubly recessed. “This pavilion is open on all sides and pro- 


46. See for other particulars, T. N. Ramachandran, TwiippanitttJefcutt- 
xam and its Temples, Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, 1934, 
pp. 27-32. 
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vided wtih massive pillars and arches supporting the room above 
which is reached by the flight of steps on the north side. The 
upper room is provided with numerous little windows on all sides, 
each window originally haAnng little wooden shutters, a feature 
which we do not find in any other building here, and one which 
tends to strengthen the conjecture that theie buildings do really 
represent those of the Zenana. While the pillars and arches are 
Muhammadan in character, the base, roof, cornice and stucco orna- 
ment are Hindu in design. It is an interesting and not an unplea- 
sant blending of these two different styles and a fine example of 
Indo-Saracenic architecture.”^’’ The Zenana was enclosed by .high 
walls. The thickness of these walls which are now partly in ruins 
diminishes with their height. Their top portion which is built of 
cement appears to have been originally armed with a row of iron 
spikes all round. On the north side of the enclosure is a huge 
watch tower rising over a small entrance through the walls. On 
the south-east corner there is another of the same type. Longhurst 
thinks that though these towers might have been used for that 
purpose, “their architectural style suggests that they were used 
mainly by the ladies of the Zenana as pleasure resorts where they 
might safely watch events talcing place outside the enclosure with- 
out themselves being seen.”*® 

Outside the Zenana enclosures there is a long building with 
eleven roomy stalls or rooms covered over with lofty domes. Over 
the central stall there is a square turret and the top is reached by 
a flight of steps on either side of it. The architecture of the build- 
ing shows that it is entirely Muhammadan in character. Local 
tradition affirms that it was used as a stable for the state elephants. 

Very near the elephant stables is an oblong building with an 
arched verandah. Its external appearance looks Gothic. Around 
the walls of the interior there is a raised platfonn running aU round 
and is divided into a number of equal spaces with pillars in bet- 
ween carrying arches supporting the vaulted roofs above. Long- 
hurst suggests that “the spaces between these rows of pillars were 
originally closed with rubble walls so as to form a number of small 
rooms or cubicles.”*® 

Within the Da^iaik’s enclosure there is a ruined building 
which Longhurst thinks to be the ruins of a mosque. 


47. Longhurst, op. cit., p. 84. 

48. Ibid., pp. 83-84. 

49. Ibid., p. 86. 

VJL-52 
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If it is SO, it appears to have been built on a ruined Hindu building. 
Originally it seems to have been an open pavilion, and stood on 
an ornamented stone platform full of sculptures and carved mould- 
ings. Later it appears to have been converted into a mosque by 
raising three walls on three sides of the building. The style of 
the architecture of the present building is Muhammadan in charac- 
ter. There now exists the ruined facade of a building known as 
Rama Raja’s treasury. In it the principle of the foliated arch has 
been followed for structural purposes only. This is the structural 
basis of many of the Muhammadan buildings.®® 

On the north-west comer of the enclosure is a massive square 
tower. On the top of it there is a small room divided into three 
small chambers on a raised platform. There are two windows one 
on the north and the other on the west side of the tower; and below 
them are massive corbels supporting the projecting balconies in 
front. The roof is supported with arches and little domes. 

The p alace at Madura is a good specimen of Indo-Saracen ic 
architectur e. In i t the arches are preferred to the lintel. The pil- 
lars on whlck the arches rest are 40 feet in height “and are joined 
by foliated brick arcades of great elegance of design, carrying a 
comice and entablature rising to upwards of 60 feet.”®^ Next to it 
is another building called the Svargavilasam or celestial pavilion 
measuring 235 feet by 105 feet. It is arranged like a mosque, the 
central dome being supported by twelve columns, linked together 
by Saracenic arches. "Four similar arches are then thrown across 
the comer and the octagonal drum rises from these pierced by a 
clerestory. Above this at the comice, 45% feet, the octagon is 
changed to a circle and the dome rises in tile centre to 75 feet, 
from the floor,”®® 

The palace at Candragiri, the third capital of the Vijayanagar 
kings, is “a facade of three stories surroimded by turrets in the 

form of gopwras Willi the exception of the angles each 

floor consists of a pillared hall, the piers are arched across both 

ways corbelled at the angles and closed with flat domes 

On the north or near the face of the palace in question the walls. 


50. See Havell, Ind. Arch., p, 184, fig. 43 and compare it with pi. xxxv, 
of the same book. 

51. Pergussonj.op. cit., I, p. 412. 

52. Ibid., pp. 413-14. 
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pierced by the arches which have brick work are built with brick 

entirely The older vaults particularly those in the lower 

story appear to be worked in stone from stone corbels, while the 
upper vaults are of brick, There is very little of ornament above 
the basement. It appears that the building was originally finer 
than it is now. 


Section V 
PaiTiting 

Painting is allied to the art of sculpture . In Ancient India 
the stationary images which were not taken out in procession or 
bathed on religious occasions were coated with a thin paint.®* But 
later a change was made in the objects painted. By the Vijaya- 
nagar days the outer wa lls and ceilings were painted to give beauty 
and e mbelliShmgrt'tblhe o the rwise plain structures, an d the images 
were no longer painted. Tliese images which were produced on 
the walls and ceilings of temples were called citrdbhdsa. The 
figures that were painted on the wa lls nf th** •tempka-genferally iIp- 
pended on the deity that was worshipped within the sanctuary. If 
it was a Vai?^ava God, scenes from the Rwrmya’^a and the Maha- 
hhdrata or the Vai^pava Pur&ms were largely painted on the walls. 

If it was a Saiva God the walls of the temple were usually 
painted with figures and scenes from the Saiva Purdrias ; and if it 
was a Jain temple scenes from the lives of Jain Tirthankaras 
afforded the themes for the paintings on the walls of the temple. 
Thus it was a religious impulse that inspired the people to have 
such paintings in their temples. In some places sculptures were 
carved in high relief while the stucco figures and the plaster figures 
were decorated with paintings. All these produce great effect. The 
Hazara Eamasvami temple at Hampi contains some interesting pain- 
tings illustrative of the life of Rama. The Ramasvami temple at 
Kumbak6:pam to which large additions appear to have been made 
by Gdvinda Dik§ita, the minister of the Nayak kings of Tanjore, 
contains one thousand fresco paintings descriptive of the life of 
Rama. Among the scenes painted are those of Dasaratha perform- 
ing the putrahdmesti ydgam ; Rama and his brothers studying under 
Vasi§tha, Rama killing Tatalsa, the foin* brothers marrying the 
four brides at Mithila, Dasaratha dying, Rama crossing the Ganges « 


53. See Ind, Ant., XII, pp. 295-96, for an article by Dr. R. E. Chisholm. 

54. See T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, p. 38, 
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■with Lakisma^a and Sita and Guha rowing the boat and many 
similar ones. The Sarahgapani temple in the same place also con- 
tains some good paintings. 

The Mysore country also contains some temples the walls of 
which were decorated in the Vijayanagar period with the pain- 
tings of scenes from the Pura^as. Figures of the Astadikpalakas 
are painted on the ceiling of the Mahadvara of the Tontada Siddha- 
lihgesvara temple at Edeyur in the Kunigal taluk. Scenes 
from the life of Siddhalmga, the great Vira Saiva teacher, and 
the Pancavimsati or the -twenty-five sports of Siva are 
painted on the ceilings of the mukhaman(,apa and the patalan- 
fca-iia of the same temple. Under each figure explanatory notes are 
written in Kannada characters. These probably belong to the 
fifteenth centoy. Scenes from the Saiva Purana are painted on 
the ceilings of the mukhamantapa of the Terumallefivara temple 
at Hiriyur. 

The ceilings of the mukhamaiitapa and the sangitamani.apa of 
the Vardhamana temple at Tirupparuttikkunram bear a number of 
coloured paintings illustrative of the incidents in the lives of three 
Jain Tirthahkaras, ^Isabhadeva, Vardhamana and Neminatha, and 
incidentally Krspia, the cousin of the last Tirthahkara. Under some 
of them are labels explaining the incidents painted on the ceiling. 
Among the scenes represented are the birth of Rsabhadeva, his mar- 
riage "With two Vidyadhara brides, the festivities and entertainment 
connected -with it, the coronation of ^abhadeva as king, the dance 
of the celestial nymph, the diksa ceremony of R§abhadeva and many 
others. The janmahhi§elca of Vardhamana, Vardhamana perform- 
ing diksd, dance of the celestial ladies and the kdlatpam dance are 
a few of the scenes from the fife of Vardhamana painted on the 
ceilings. Incidents from the early life of Krsna are also represent- 
ed in painting on the ceiling. Scenes illustrative of Neminatha 
proceeding in a palanquin for diJesft; his departure to the forest and 
his penance are also seen painted on the ceilings.®^® 

Besides the mythological and legendary scenes contemporary 
life was also por trayed in some of the painlings. Sn eaking about 
a chamber in the palace of the king at Vijayanagarj Paes says that 
there were designed in painting all the ways of the life of the men 
who had been there, including the Portuguese so that the king’s 
“wives" could understand the manner in vO-hich each one lived in 


54a. See T. N. Ramachandran, TimpparutUkk'mTa'm and its Temples, 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, 1934, p. 63, 
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his own country, even to the blind and the beggars.®® At the en- 
trance to the king’s residence were two images painted life-like 
and drawn to their respective manner. One of them represented 
Kyfnadeva Raya’s father, and looked in the painted figure as a 
dark gentleman of fine form and a little stout, while the other was 
the painting of Kr?padeva Raya himself.®® The outer walls of 
a particular chamber within the palace were decorated with the 
figmes of women with bows and arrows like amazons.®' ^ The hall 
where the women within the palace practise d dancing was studded 
with painted schlp tures; and t fi ^de^gn of -feese ^owed the differ- 
ent posi tions at the ends o f dances to remin d the dancers of the 
pdsttires ln~whi c h they had to stand after a particula r din ce?® Paes'~ 
speaks* also a painted recess where the women dung on with 
their hands in “order better to stretch and loosen their bodies and 
legs.”®® Abdur Razak too while describing the avenues formed 
by the houses of nobles and dancing girls, says that the figures of 
lions, panthers, tigers and other animals were so well painted be- 
fore them, that they seemed to be alive.®® The Pdnjatdpahara^amtt 
also mentions the paintings of birds, swans, doves, parrots and other 
domesticated animals in front of these houses.®^ 

A study of the art of painting under the Vijayanagar kings 
will be incomplete without a description of the encouragement the 
Jesuit painters received at the hands of Venk ata IT. The e mperor was 
very mud? iilfi&Sed‘'IVith a few paintings of the Jesuit Fathers de 
Sa and Ricao who were staying at his comt at Candragiri and asked 
them to send to him a good painter fro m St. Thome. They readily 
agreed to dd so and sent to him a JesQif Lay Brother, Alexander 
Prey by name; and he remained with the king till 1602 during which 
period he is said to have painted and given to the king very fine 
p ainting s of scenes from the life of Jesus which were all very much 
appreciated by him. He soon left Venkata’s court, but the 
reason for this is not apparent. In 1607 the Jesuit Fathers sent to 
the court of Venkata an Italian Lay Brother, Bartolomeo Fonte- 
bona, who was a good painter. He painted the figures of Loyola 
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and Xavier for the king. Venkata was very much pleased with 
his work and himself gave a sitting to have himself painted. The 
king hung in a prominent part of his court at Vellore the pictures 
of Jesus which the Lay Brother had painted and given him. The 
services of this painter at the court of Venkata were so valuable to 
the Jesuits that they even thought of promoting him to the priest- 
hood. But he was not raised to that position. It appears that 
when the Portuguese mission was closed at Vellore in 1611, Barto- 
lomeo Fontebona also left the place. But during his stay at Vel- 
lore, his intimacy with the king and his ability to work quickly in 
painting were responsible for the great patronage and encourage- 
ment Jesuit painting received in the earljr seven teenth century at 
the Hindu court of Viiavanagar.^— 


62. See for a detailed account of Venkata’s relations with the Jesuit 
painters, Heras, Arouidu Dynasty, I, pp. 486-493. 
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Dindima, 11, 27, 366. 

Acyuta Raya temple, architectural 
features of the, 394. 

Aoyutendrahhyudayam, a work of 
Raghunatha, 371. 

Adaippu (lands held in lease), 51. 

Adapanayque, contingent of, to Rai- 
cur, 138, 139; lord of the country 
of gate (?), income and obligations 
of, 193, 194; lord of a gatte at 
Vijayanagar, in charge of diamond 
mines, 67. 

Adapinayaningaru, minister, respon- 
sibility of, for the remission of the 
marriage tax, 70. 

Adappam, betel page, 274. 
/Adayapalam, village of Appayya 
' Dlk$ita, 368, 370 ; a school at, esla- 
» blished by Appayya DUssita, 349, 
370. 

Adhikaraya Sardvali, a lit. work of 
Vedanta Desika, 356. 

Adhikiri, functions of, 233-34. 

Adhivdsis, deputation of the, to 
Vlrupa^a II, 89. 

AdhyayanavTtti, 350. 

AdU ^an (Savai), 152. 

’Adil Shah, (Ydalloao), 177; a 
successor of Na^ir-ud-din, 301 ; 
threat of the Smtans of Birar, 
Bidar and Golkonda to join the, 
172. 

Aditya Raya, grant of a village to, by 
Mallikarjuna Raya, in recognition 
of his scholarship, 352. 

Adiyappa Nayaka, Vasal, brother of 
Sinnappa Nayaldrar, 95. 

Adoni, march of Bukka I to, 134. 

Aduturai, rates of taxes at, 54. 

< Aduoiftt Dipika, a work of Appayya 
DHo^ita, 3^. 

Advaitins, followers of §rl Sankara, 
306-07. * 

Agamha^iy&rs, servants serving un- 
der the chief of Paduviir, 131. 

Agamm, a small administrative unit, 
181. 


Agaramputtur alias Madhavacatur- 
vedimangalam, Mahdjanas of, 207. 

Agastya, author of Bala BMrata, 363. 

Agnesvara, temple of, at Madam, 270. 

Ahadis, and the "King’s Guard," 141. 

Ahmad KHan, a servant of Deva 
Raya II, 162, 319. 

Ahmadnagar, doings of Krsnadeva 
Raya at, ^ter its capture, 157-58. 

Ahmad, Sultan, excesses of, 167. 

Ahobaladri (Ah5balam), 327. 

Aliobalam, (Ahobaladri), a pilgrim 
centre, 333 ; gifts, of Tirumala I, at 
327 ; Narasimha (Nrsimha) at 321, 
323; restoration of worship at, by 
Sri Ranga, 327. 

AimbadinmelagaraDi, an administra- 
tive division, 179, 181. 

Ain-ul-Mulk, called brother by 
Rama Raja, 163 ; grant made by 
Sadasiva at the request of, lev- 
ies. 

’Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani, the Bivanahalji 
grant made at the instance of, 320. 

Aitarey&ranyaka, inteipretation of 
the, 362. 

Aiyangar, Dr. S. K., on the contribu- 
tions of Vijayanagar, 7-8 ; on the 
Kaooadiyas, 24 jn , ; on Kfspa 
Raya’s grant to poet Nandi Tira- 
mayya for his skill in playing dice, 
293 jn. ; on marriage legislation in 
the Padaividu rajyam, 257 jn. ; on 
the origin of Vijayanagar, 2 jn. ; 
on the position of Rama Raja 
Vitihala, 203 ; on Virupaksa in 
whose time there was a chatige in 
the religion of the Vijayanagar 
house, 822 jn. 

Aiyangar, Srinivasa Raghava, R., 
on rates of assessment on land, 
under Vijayanagar, 49. 

Ajaparcatimapa (lord of Udayagiri), 
income and obligations of, 192 ; 
military contribution of, 138. 

Ajnddharaka, an executor of die 
order of the King, 39. 

Ajndparvpalaka, an executor- of die 
order of the King, 39. 

Akarati Nikar^^u, a work of Revana- 
slddhar, 386. 

Altdiamukhin, same as Ahdsavmn, 
308 jn. 

Akasavasi Samavedigaru, the gum of 
Singanpa Odeya, 308 jn. 

Akkanna, a Golkonda minister, tor- 
tured to death, 127. 

Ak^bhyamuid (Tirflia), a contem- 
porary of Vidyaranya, 5, 314 ; 
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disciple of Madliva, 307 ; conU'o- 
versy of, with Vidyaranya, 305, 307. 

AJagiya Mapavala perumtil Tonijal- 
manar, fiscal rogulalions of, 90. 

Alagiya Nayipar, farming of tlie taxes 
by die trustees of the temple of, 
89-90. 

Alambalara, Mahdjanas of, heard a 
case, 120, 214. 

AlankSrasudhdnidhi, a work of 
Sayana, 359, 363 ; on Madhava’s 
enjoyment of pleasures, 358. 

Ala-ud-din Khalji, method of the col- 
lection of revenues under, 79. 

‘Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah, a suc- 
cessor of Fakrud-din Mubarak 
Shah, 301. 

Alavandar, a Vaisnava Acarya, 299. 

Albuquerque, repulse of, by the 
Zamorin of Calicut, 177. 

Aleaid, vetrahesla, of the literature, 
274. 

Alexander Frey, a painter, slay of, 
with Veiikata II, 413. 

Alkni, damaged crops, 42 ; not count- 
ed for taxation, 53 /u, 

Aliya Ramappayya, see Rama Raja, 
65. 

Ajiya Bamappayadeva MahfirSsay- 
yap, a MahdmandalSimra, 85. 

Ajiya Ramarafiayyap, father of Krspa- 
marasayyap, 386. 

Allama, (Prabhudeva) importance of, 
for the Vira Saiva movement, 381. 

AUasani Peddana, one of tlie Asia- 
diggajas, poet laui'eate in K;$pa- 
deva Raya’s court, 0, 26, 374, 376; 
author of Manucaritamu, <323, 376- 
77 ; and the authorship of the 
AmuktawMyada, 375-76. 

Alvars, twelve, 299 ; on bhafcti, 310 ; 
the ParamayogwQasamu, a work on 
the lives of the, 379. 

Alvar Tirunagiri, the place where 
Manavala Mah^uni lived, 312. 

Amoram, a tenure, 140, 140 fn. 

Amaram Timmarassa, 19. 

AmaramAgani, estate given to an 
Amafandyaka, 184. 

Amarandydka {amaramagani) the 
name of the estate given to, 184 ; 
represented in the larger Council 
of the kings, 27; functions of the, 
140. 

Ambala^^a Desikar, a head of the 
Tiruvavaduturai matha, 33S, 


Ambassadors to foreign courts. niKiav 
Vijayanagar, 172-73. 


Amuktarmlyada, a work of Krsna- 
doya Raya, 9, 9/n., 18 fn., 19 fn., 
20fn., 22fn., 25, 26, 27, 29, 

31 36, 74, 96, 99, 101, 103, 112, 128, 
155, 170, 171, 232, 276, 277, 365, 374- 
76 ; on the ^ess of women, 286 ; 
on the food in a Brahman’s house, 
282; mention by, of engines, 150. 

Anadhari, author of the Sundan 
Pdifdy<im, 386. 

Apaimelagaram, confirmation of the 
rights of the Muvalur temple by the 
assembly of, 214-15. 

Ananda??tSJai, a work of KavtaSa 
Panditar, 385. 


Ananda Namassivaya Pap^aram, a 
disciple of Cidambaraguru Namafi- 
4iv§yamurti, 387. 

“Ananda Nidhi,” grant of, by Acyuta 
Raya, 325 and fn. 


Anantasayanam, a pilgrim centre, 333. 
Anarghardglutm, cpmmentary on, 
written by Cerukuri Laksmidhara, 
367. 


Anegopiji (Anegundi), 115, 406; set 
fire to, by Tippu Sultan, 4. 
Anglrasa, minister of Indra, 358. 
AnjumAn, 222. 

Anjuvay/nam, Same as Hafijamaiw. 

222 . 


Anfuvayriattdr-tem, 222. 

Anlcaya Nayaka, superintendent of 
Nondanguji nadu, 236 ; revenue con- 
cessions by, 84-85. 

Ankusa Raya, a feudatory of Rama 
in, 367. 

Anpalvasal, sale of pOdikdval rights 
by the residents of, 131. 

Annadani Gauda, dispute of, with 
Ciga Mudbaiya, regarding the 
gaudika of a village, 114-15. 

Annamacarya, a member of the 
Tallapakkam family, 326. 

Anpamalaiyar, gift to the temple of, 
85. 

AnridTnalaikdvai, a work of Kamalai 
Jfiana-prakasa Papdaram, 386. 

Anndmalaiveybd, a work of Cidam- 
baraguru Namassivayamurti, 387. 

Annamaradhya, a minister under 
Deva Raya tl, 241. 

Appappa Udaiyfir, 19. 

Anonymous chronicler, the, on the^ 
relations between Rima Raja and 
’Ain-ul-Mulk, 163 ; on the strength 
of the Vijayanagar army, 135, 
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Anquetil du Porron, on tJie treachery 
of two Muhammadana at Baksas 
Taiigdi, 163, 

Antoine Vico, oni the revenues of 
Vijayanagar in 1611, 50. 

A«.«ttSnct Agavd, a work of Kama- 
lai Jfianaprakasa Panditar, 386. 
Apatsahayan, of Tirukkadiyur, took 
part in the Baiciir (Iraccur) cam- 
paign of l^^nadeva Baj'a, 144, 242. 
Arunagirinatha, author of the farce 
SowiawffillijyogSnaTidflpi'ahrtStttto, 365 . 
Arunagirinatha, nephew of Sabha- 
pati, 365 fn. 

Apattaranar, author of the Bhuicfilu 
Sastrim, a work on Geography, 
386. 

Appa Pillai, grant of the right of 
padilcS/ual by, 132. 

/ppayya Dikaita, philosopher and 
scholar, 5, 352; son of Rangaraja 
DIksita, 368; follower of griltantha’s 
philosophy, 368-69 : a contemporery 
of gri Bahga qnd Vefilwta R, 378. 
of Vijayindra Tirtha, 315, 336 ; 
patronised by VeAkata, 355, 370 ; 
controversy of, with Tatfica^a, 330; 
controversy of, with Vijayindra 
Tirtha, 307, 330; alleged defeat of, 
by Do4day5cSrya, 326 and 326-7/«.; 
author of Catiirriiataitllra, a com- 
mentary on the YddavSibhynda- 
yam, Citramhndmaa, Krxnadhyana 
Paddhati 369; Kuvalayananda, 355, 
369, 370; Mahahl«lratntatpttr«a- 

sangraha, Parimala, RSmayana- 
t&^arya sangrdha, Sivarkamani- 
dlplki, Sivatattvaviveka, Varada- 
rijastava and ’Vfttivrtrtikam, 369; 
and Cinna Bommu Nayaka, 355, 
370 ; not a contemporary of Tenali 
Ramakrana, 378 ; relations of, wiUi 
Tatacarya, 388; a sarvatantra- 
svatantra, 369, 370 ; schools esta- 
blished by, at Adayapalam and 
Velur, 349, 370; vrrote the Knva- 
laydnanda at the request of 
Venkata, 370 ; wrote the gioSrka- 
wotiidtpifcS to teach 500 pupils, 370. 
Araikdval (Superintendent of Stores 
in a temple), 332. 

Aramalatta Nayloar, grant of privi- 
leges by, to die Kaikkolas of Valu- 
dilambafturajya and Kahci, 247-48 
and fn. 

Aramvalartta Nayatjar, the agent of 
NarasS Nayaka, 24. 

“^ramvalatta Naceiyar, a dancing 
girl, interview of, with Deva Blya 
n, 270. 

AraiamB/rttB.nda'a, a military title, 
168. 


Arasukavalgdr, chief kdvalgdr, 132. 
Arasua, settlement of a dispute by 
the, 117. 

Arava Velamas, 6. 

Aravidu Kings, spread of gri-Val^na- 
vism under, 327 f, 

AraviU Buicka RSju, a feudatory of 
Ki'snadeva Baya, 10. 

Architects, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96. 

Architecture, contribution of Vijaya- 
nagar to, 6-7 ; encouragement of, 
under Vijayanagar, 100; features 
of the Vijayanagar style of, 388-90. 

Arhat Parsvanatha, a temple for, built 
by Deva Raya 11, 316. 

Ariyanatha Mudaliyar, sat with 
Vivappa Nayaka to decide a case, 
111 ;_deoision of a dispute by, 118. 
Ariyaiur, its poligar, the Araiv. 
hHvaXglLr of the place, 132. 

Ariyappa U^aiyar, see Harihara I. 
13fft. 

Army, in the march, 151-52; time of 
payment to, 159; standing and 
feudal, 99; of Vijayanagar, weak- 
ness of die, 164-65. 

ArogyaiSlai, hospital, maintained by 
the temple at grlrahgam, 228, 
Artillery, came into existence under 
Vijayanagar, 145; use of the, 149- 
50. 

Artisansj migraiion of from Kangani- 
palle sime, due to heavy taxation, 
96. 

Arulaladasar, see Varadao, 885. 
Arunagirinltiia, author of a commen- 
tary on gankara’s Satmdarya- 
Zahari, 365. 

Arunagiripmdrtam, a work of Marai- 
jnanasambandar, 385. 
Arvmacalapuranam, a work of 
Ellappa Nayapar, 386. 
Arunagiriyandandi, a work of Cidam- 
bara Gm’u WamaSsivayamurtL 
387. 

AruyalyantSti, a work of Ellappa 
Nayapar, 386. 

Asoka, Borderer’s Edict of, 26 ; built 
the Mauryan Empire, 8. 
Assessment of tax on land, method 
of the, 44-47; rates of, 47-56. 
Astadiggajas, the, 374-380. 
A^tapradhan Council, of glvajl, 28. 
Aau, a kind of poetry, 270. 

AivapaUs, Vijayanagar kings, ’’■so- 
called on account of their strength 
in horses, 147. 
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Atliarmvedahhctsya, written by 
Sayana, 360. 

Athamna, Taxation Department, 86. 

Ativira Rama Panclya, author of 
Ifai^dam, Kasikandam Kiirma- 
•puftnam, Linffapuranain and Vei-ri- 
vSx^ai, 386; date of, 309 fn. 

Atreya R5m§nuja, great-grandson of 
Prsnntarthihara and unde of 
Vedanta Dedka, 355. 

Attur, disputes among the Pdncdlas 
at, 245. 

AiMivakkattalai, a work of Kamalal 
Jnanaprakasa Pandaram, 386. 

Audience Hall, at Vijayanagar, 
architectural features of the, 402. 

Aufrecht, on the authorship of the 
Vedio Commentaries, 362 ; on the 
date of the death of Sayana, 363 ; 
on the Vyasaraya Matha, 315. 

Avanam, a village restored to the 
Tlruvidaimarudur temple, 118. 

Avaly, Mallapanayque, the lord of the 
country of, 193. 

Ayaqdrs, and the decline of the 
villago republics, 217; and justice, 
114-15 ; proportions of the, from the 
'flngor -giving classes,’ 346. 

Ay agar system, the, under Vijaya- 
nagar, 217-20. 

Ayangadi (Ayagdrs), 218. 

, AvirappS4al, a work of Kamalai 
Jnanaprakasa Pandaram, 386. 

Ayres de Saladann, the Portuguese 
Viceroy, embassy sent by Venkata 
II to, 174. 

Ayyala Raju, one of the astadiggajSe, 
374. 

Ayyangar, Ramaswamy, M. 3., on 
the religion of the early Vijaya- 
nagar kings, 316-17 fn. 

Ayyangar, Srinivasa, M., on the 
origin of the Vala'hgai and Idangal 
dasses, 251; on the results of the 
colonisation of Tamil India by the 
Telugu and Kanarese people, 253- 
54. 

Ayyaparasayya, Rdyctsam, 37. 

Ayyar, Balasubrahmanya, S. R., on 
the construction of the northern 
gopuram at Cidambaram, 322 fn, 

Ayyar, Jagadisa, P. V., on the oil 
used by the would-be soti, 259fn. 

Ayyar, Ramanatha, A. S., on 
Kottaipanam, 68 fn.. 

Ayyar, Subrahmanya, K. V., on the 
dedine of the Tillage assemblie.s, 
217. 

Ayyawle, 22. 


B 


a Muhammadan saint. 


Baoanor, a buflEer state of Vijayana- 
gar, 170 ; a subordinate of Vijaya- 
nagar, 141. ^ 


Bacarasayya, an officer under Krsna- 
deva Raya, 241. • 

Badarayapa, Brahmaadtras of, 364. 

Badugulavaru, decision of the 
quarreb of the, with the Palinati- 
varu, 119. 


eanmam i^gdom, 2; Sultans, in- 
cursions by the, into the Vijaya- 
Mgar donjons, 176 ; wars of the 
Rayas with the, 99. 

Bajapanayque, lord of Bodial, income 
and obligations of, 193; military 
contributions of, 138. 

Bajapanayque, lord of Mumdoguel, 
income and obligations of, 193. 

Bajuris, a dress, 284. 

Bakhir of Rama Raja, description of 
S'®. Vijayanagar armies at Raksas 
Taftgdi by, 145, 146. 


Bdla Blidgavatamu, of Koneruna, 
defeated to Cinna Timma Raja, 


Bala Bhdrata, of Agastya, commen- 
ted on by Saluva Timma, 365. 

Bdla Bhdrata Vydkhyd. a commen- 
tary on Agastya’s Bala Bhdrata, 
written by Saluva Timma, 365. 

Balijas, 6. 

Ballagate, 176. 

BaUala Hf, made to submit to 
Muhammad Bin Tughlak, 300. 

Sana, author of the Kddombart, 373. 

Banavase (i) 12,000, 185; Marappa, 
Viceroy of, 191. 

Bandarasayya, settlement of a 
dispute by, between the Pdncdlas 
and the cultivators, 245-46. 

Bandha, a kind of poetry, 270. 

Bandyopadhyaya on the Hindu 
political ideffis, 20. 

Banfcpur (Bengapor), a subordinate 
of Vijayanagar, 141, 170, 202. 

Barabullowuttee (Ayaqdrs), 218. 

Barbers, special privileges of, from 
the state, 248-49; tax on, 62, 63 fn., 
64, 65, 93. 

Barbosa (Duarte), on the arrange- 
ments of streets according to occu- 
pation, 280, and fn. ; on the 
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aii:endance of men by women in 
war, 266-67 ; on the choice of men 
for the army, 136 j on the Council 
room of the Vijayanagar Idngs, 
27-28 ; on the decision of the 
king in his Council on the neces- 
sity for going to war, 150 ; on the 
dietary of the Vijayanagar kings, 
281-82 ; on the dress of women, 
236 ; on duelling, 291-92 ; on the 
food of the Braimans, 282 ; on the 
harem, 265 ; on the liead-dress of 
women, 286 ; on hook-swinging, 
345; on the houses in the harem, 
264 ; on the houses of the nobility, 
279; on the Jogis, 345; on kings 
seldom! going to war in person, 
153; on Malabar and Vijayanagar, 
177; on the march of the army, 151; 
on Ihe method of witting at Cali- 
cut, 354 ; on the ornaments of 
the people, 287-88 : on the pay of 
the soldiers, 160 ; on the perfor- 
mance of sain, 258, 260 ; on the 
pleasures afforded by the women 
of the harem, 268-69 ; on the price 
of horses, 148 ; on the punishment 
for failure to conform to the 
obligations by the Ndyakas, 196 ; 
on me rivalry among the wives of 
the king, 203 and in.] on the sense 
of security in the Vijayanagar 
empire, 129 ; on setting fire to 
temporary cities, 153 ; on ihe 
shooting of the tliree arrows by 
the king after the review of the 
forces, 161 ; on the soldiers "living 
according to their own law,” 137, 
144; on the starting of the king 
for war, 151 ; on the strength of 
the Vijayanagar army, 134-35, 
136; on the tonsure of widows, 
262; on the training and attain- 
ments of the women, 270 ; on the 
training given to the dancing 
girls, 295 ; on the use of shoes and 
umbrellas, 285 ; on the vohmt^ 
nature of sain, 260; on the Vija- 
yanagar empire, 196-97 ; on the 
wealth of ihe courtezans at the 
capital, 267-68; on women follow- 
ing the army, 165 ; resentment of, 
against certain classes of Brahmans, 
244. 

Barradas, on the Madura Nayak, 
274; on the origin of the cap, 284 
in. 

Bartolomeo Fontebona, an Italian 

' Lay Brother, dhd painter, stay of, 
wiA Venkata n, 413-14. 

BasBva (Vrijahha), Minister of 
Bijjala, gave a popular turn to 
Vva Saivism, 308, 


Basavapiin Udaiyarj governor of the 
Barakuru rajya, 35. 

Basava Puraiia, translated into 
Kannada by Bhima Kavi, 381. 

Basrur, 128. 

Bate(a)cala (Bhalkal), a buffer 
state of Vijayanagar, 170, 176 ; a 
subordinate of Vijayanagar, 141. 
202 . 

Bayieaya Nayaka, son of Maha- 
savantadhipati Hebbare Nayaka. 
236. 

Becanor, a subordinate of Vijayana- 
gar, 202. 

Bedahinugu, tax on, 64. 

Benakappa Setti, a dharmasasana to, 
80. 

Bengal, adjoined the Vijayanagar 
empire, 175, 176. 

Bengapor, see Bankpur, 141, 170. 

202 . 

Bernier, on the Ommlis, 141-2 fn. 

Betel leaf, use of the, 289; used by 
women even in the presence of 
the Idng, 268. 

Bevanahafti grant, made by Rama 
Raja at ihe instance of ’Aln-ul- 
Mulk Gilani, 820. 

Bozenegor (Vijayanagar), 163, 284. 

Bhagavaia, portions of, translated 
into Telugu by Haribha^a, 386 ; 
scenes from the, sculptured in the 
LaksmX-dgva temple, 396. 

Bkagavata campH, a work of Raja- 
naiha, dedicated to Acyuta, 366. 

Bh&gavata PurWiunm, rendered into 
Tamil by Sewaiccaduvar, 384. 

BhakU Sanjivini, grant by Acyuta 
Raya for the recitation of, 332, 
351. 

Bhanappa Odeya, governor of Bara- 
kuru, gift by, of money at the in- 
stance of Deva Raya Maharaya, 89. 

Bharata, son of Adinatha, 383. 

Bhdrata, in Kannada, a work of 
Kumar a Vyasa and Caraarasa, 381. 

Bharatesa Vaibhava, a work of 
Ratnakara Varni, 383, 

Bharati Tirtha, a guru of Madhava, 
358. 

Bhargava, Minister of Sankara, 188. 

Bhaskara Kavi, father of Timmanpa 
Kavi, 382. 

Bha^a Bhu^a, a lit, work, 352. 

Bhatkal (Batacalla), 141, 170, 176, 

202 . 

Bhatta Bayicappa, a composer of 
grants, 353. 
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Bhapkalankadova, aullior of the 
KarnSiakaaabddnmdsmaj 383 , 

BhattavrttiTnanyama, 350. 

Bhailu Murti, same as Bama Baja 
Bhu^ana, 379. 

BMmeintaratna, a work of Malla- 
parya, 382. 

Bhdvandpurusottavia, a dramatic 
work by Batnalrheta D!k$ita, dedi- 
cated to Sfu’appa Nayaka of Jinji, 
367. 

BhSri, a musical instrument, 296. 

Bhima Kavi, translated into Kannada 
the Basava Pwana, 381. 

Bhdkola Sdstram, a work on Geo- 
graphy, by Apattaranar, 386. 

Bhumipen^e, a mark of honour, 191. 

Bhupati Udaiyar, father of Vlra 
Rayanpa Udaiyar, 230. 

Bhutalavlra, acceptance of the 
overlordship of Kama Baja Vitthala 
by, 203, 

Bhuvanagiri (Bomgarin), Salvanay- 
que, lord of, 82, 192, 

Bhdga-dyakam, 106. 

Bhoganatha, aullior of the Gaurind- 
thifiaka, Mahagai^ipatiata va, 

Rdmolldsa, iSrngdramanjari, TrU 
puraoijaya and Uddharainaindld, 363. 

Bhdga patra, 106. 

Bhuvau6£varl, shruio of, at Vijaya- 
nagar, 391. 

Bidar, gifts of Kr^^padeva Baya to 
the messengers from the Sultan 
of, 172; Sultan of, conquered by 
Krguadeva Baya, 147, 

Bijapur, envoy from, 173 ; Honawar, 
sometimes subordinate of, 202 ; 
interference of tire Sultans of, in 
South Indian affairs, 4 ; Krsnadeva 
Baya’s announcement as to what 
had taken place between himself 
and the Sultan of, 171-72 ; 
Baicur in, 144; Sultan of, paid 
tribute to Kama Baja, 177. 

Birar, gifts of Kr^nadeva Baya to 
the messengers from the Sultan 
of, -172. 

Bisnaga(r) (Vijayanagar), 50, 82, 
138, 141, 198, 274, 281. 

Bizengalia (Vijayanagar), 342. 

Blacksmiths, exempted from the 
payment of certain taxes, 96. 

Bodial, Bajapanayque, the lord of, 
193. 

Bombeya Lakka, a scholar of the 
time of Kr^addva Baya, 382. 

Bomgarin (Bhuvanagiri), 82. 
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Bonimaklca, a said, patron deity of 
the Tottiyans, 254. 

Bonmalafa, puppet show, 294. 

Bommarasa, author of the Soundara 
PiwfliM, 382. 

Brass workers, exempted from the 
payment of certain taxes, 96. 

Bphaspati, followed by Madhava, 
for adjective law, 108. 

Brahmadeya, 42, 55; village, had a 
sabha, 207, 208. 

Brahmans, alleged feelings against, 
242-43 ; as administrators and 
ministers, 241; generally Danda- 
ndyakas, 197; dress ‘and 
simplicity of, 243-44, 247; Kr^pa- 
deva Baya on their appointment 
to administrative posts, 242, and on 
the expenses on, 99, 148; not ro 
be molested by wars, according to 
ancient Dharma, 166; Nuniz on, 
and law, 113 ; occupation of, 241 ; 
of Malavalli, excommunication of 
the, for sale of property to Sudras, 
211; part of the, in the Mahd- 
tiammi festival, 339 ; place of, 
in society, 240-244; privileges of 
the, 240; resentment against certain 
hails in the character of the, 
244; respected by Deva Raya II 
and Ky;;nadeva i^ya, 240; vege- 
tarians, '282; as viceroys and 
generals imder Vijayanagar, 143- 
44 ; women among the, fair, 283. 

BrahmasHtras, of Badarayana, Brah- 
mamtravTtti, a gloss on the, 364 ; 
deduced by Madhva, elaborated by 
Vadiraja in his Yuktxmallikd, 370. 

BrahmasutraurtU, a gloss on the 
Brahmasutras of Badarayana, and 
written by Diva Baya II, 364. 

Brahmapya Urtha, guru of Vyasa- 
raya Tirtha, 314. 

Brahmisvara, same as Kulottunga- 
solanallur, a unit village, 189. 

Briggs, on the procuring of guns, 
150. 


British, embassy to the, sent by 
Vehkata II, 174. 

Brown, on the origin of the Vipra- 
vinddins, 244. 

Buchanan, on khe farming of the 
State revenues, 80 ; on hook 
swinging, 346 ; on Krpnadeva 
Raya’s survey and assessment, 45- 
46; on the Right Hand and Left 
Hand groups, MO-51. ^ 

Buddha, figure of, in the Hazara 
Ramasvami temple, 393. 

Buddhism in Vijayanagar, 317Jw. 
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Buhlei:, on. the visit of Somasekha- 
rwanda lo Nepal, 335 fw. 

Bukka I, (Bukkamahipati, B^anna 
XI<ilaiyar, Bukkaijna Vo^eyar, Buk- 
ka Raja), son of Sadgama, 304; ap- 
pointed Yuvardja by Harihara I, 
11; appointed Madhava Mantri as 
governor of the West, 191 ; 
and ■foe composition of the Vedic 
commentaries, 360-63j co-ruler 
■wi& his brother Harihara I, 13 ; 
disciple of KriySsakti Papdita 3^! 
disrespect shown by, to the 
ambassador of Muhammad Shah, 
172; embassy of, to the Court of 
Taitsu, the Ming Emperor ol 
China, 173 ; encouragement ^ven 
to soldiers by, 154 ; father of 
Kampapa and Virupak?a I, 175, 
187, 364 ; founded and strengthened 
the Vijayanagar empire, 2, 9 ; 
helped by Vidyarapya in religious 
revived, 305 ; importance of the 
fort of Gutti to, 155 ; Jain— 
Vaispava pact effected by, 315-16 ; 
Madhava, a minister 'under, 241, 
261; MadhavSc6rya, the Kulaguru 
and minister of, 307 fn., 358 ; march 
of, to Adonl, 134; Mudda Dap^- 
natha, Prime Minister of, 30 ; 
Nacena Somanatha Kavi, a Court 
Poet of, 372; Nagappa, a great 
minister of, 117 ; rfijj/as in the time 
of, 178; Sayana, the minister of, 
30, 359 ; war of, with the Bahraani 
Siiltan, 149-50. 

Bukka n, fiscal regulations by, 90; 
grant of land by one Racappa for 
the service of God Balledeva, 
during the time of, 215; Laksmapa 
Pandita, a poet in the court of, 
364; settlement by, of the taxes 
payable by the fiettis, Kaikk6].as and 
Vkniyars of PuUpparakoyil, 65 ; 
Ynvar&ja and oo-ruLer during 
the time of Harihara II, 10. 
Bukkanna Udaiyar (Bukka I), 13 fn^ 
235. ■■ 

Bukkama Vodeyar (Bukka I), 224. 
Bukka Raja, see Bukka I, 11. 

Bukka Raju Hama Baju, attack of 
Kandanavolu by, 152. 

Bukka Rayal, enquiry of a dispute 
by, 116. 

Burhitii-i-Ma’sir, estimate of the, 
about the revenues of Sadasiva, 50. 
Rurma, reduction of parts of, by 
Vijayanagar, 166. 

Burnell, on rates of assessment on 
land under Vijayanagar, 49, 


C 

Caesar Froderidc, on the corns issued 
by the provincial governors, 188; 
on the dress of the common 
people, 284-35 ; on tlie form and 
size of Vijayanagar, 406, 407 ; on 
the performance of safi, 253-260; 
on Rama Baja’s usurpation, 17; on 
the treachery of two Muham- 
madans at Ralisas Tangdi, 163 ; on 
the use of shoes, 235. 

Calay, Cinapanayque, lord of the land 
of, 192. 

Caldwell, on the Pdltti'yagdrs of 
Madura, 200-201. 

Calecu, a buffer state of Vijayanagar, 
170; a subordinate of Vijayanagar, 
141, 202. 

Calicut (KSlikkQdu) Abdui- Razak 
had letters of credence to the 
Sumeri of, 173 ; Rafiganatha image 
taken through, 303 ; a tribatary oI 
Vijayanagar according to Nuniz, 
177; Zamorin of, 177. 

Came Nrpala, commander-in-chief of 
Deva Bhya II, 33. 

C&mara, a mark of honour, 191, 274. 
esmarasa, autlior of the Prabbu- 
lingdila, and joint author with 
Kumara Vyasa of the Bfiorota in 
Kannada, honoured by D6va 
Baya II, 381. 

Campa, part of Sayapa in Ihe cam- 
paign against, 359. 

CapdoTiterutam, a work of Dodday®' 
carya, 327. 

Candracuda (Purnanandal, a Pontiff 
of the Kamakoti pi(ha, 335, 335 jn. 
Candracuda Sarasvati (Candra- 
sekhaia Sarasvati), disciple of 
Mahadeva Sarasvati, grant of 
Kf^padeva Baya to, 335. 
Canhracudendra, a pontiff of the 
Kamako^ pl^, 335. 

Candragiri (city), 157, 204; archi- 
tectural features of the pmace at, 
410-11; church at, 318; fort at, 
7 ; gyrnnasium at, 292 ; school at, 
for the benefit of the nobles, 349; 
stay of Fathers de Sa and Bicao 
at, 413; third capital of the Vij^ 
yanagar kings, 410 ; Vefikata U, 
viceroy at, 186; Vijayanagar kings 
drifted to, 328. 

Candragutti (Gu^tl) Nadendla Appa, 
appointed governor of, 277. 
Candragutti, capital of the Araga Pro- 
vince, 178, 185. 

Candrakavi, author of a work describ- 
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ing the audience hall of God Virit- 
paksa at Hampi, 382. 

Candrasekhara Sarasvati, same as 
Can^aouda Sarasvali, 335, 335 [n. 

Candraseldiara temple, at Hampi, 404. 

CttTidriM, a oomraentai’y on Ki'ana- 
misra^ Prabodhacandroilaya, 3651 

Coiwitt Basava Purdm, a work of 
Virupaksa Pandita, 383. 

CarnMakaraiakkal savistdra caritram, 
on the revenue paid by eastern Car- 
nataka to Kr^nadeva Raya, 50. 

Carpenters, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96. 

Castanheda, on duelling, 293. 

Castes and communities in the empire, 
339-55. 

Caturdat^diprakas^ka, a musical work 
of Vehkata Makhi, 298. 

'Catuir', the lord of the land of, 157. 

Caturmaiaaara, a work of Appayya 
Dik^ita, 369. 

Caturvedimangalam, characteristics of, 
307. 

Caullim, Sajuva Nayaka, lord of, 82. 

Caunda Madhava, life and works of, 
363. 

Cauri, a mark of honour, 191, 274, 

Cdvadi, an administrative unit, sifflaiifl- 
canoe of the term, 179, 184. Araga 
oavadi, 117; Belflr oavadi, 179; 
Kolala cavadi, 184; Vaiudilarti- 
battuccavadi, 179 ; Kamnika of a, 
211 . 

Cavalry, under Vijayanagar, 147-49. 

Cegayya, father of Nattuva Nagayya, 
connected with the drama Tdyi- 
kwidandtaka, 294. 

Cellappa, rebellion of, put down, 154. 

Cennappa Udaiyar, nephew of Hari- 
hara II, grant by, to Vidyfibhu^ana 
Diksita, 321. 

Cerukuri Lak^Idhara, author of the 
AbMIasitarlhaddymi, a commentary 
on Jayadeva’s Praaannardgham, a 
commentary on Anargharaghava, 
illadbliSsdcandrik&, Srutaranjam 
and • a commentary on the Gita- 
gomndo, 367. 

Ceyloh, conquest of, and tribute col- 
lected from, by Acyuta Raya, 177; 
conquest of, by Virupalcsa, 175, 185; 
expedition to, by Lakkarma Dan- 
nayaka (Danaik), 34, 273; of Krspa- 
deva Raya to, 176; levy of tribute 
from, by Deva R5ya II, 176; reduc- 
tion of parts of, 166; Salvanayque, 
lord of die lands bordering on, 192. 

Charamtiodel, Salvanayque, lord of, 
82, 192. 


Clicss, a game, 293. 

Chief Bailiff (Prefect), Police Com- 
missioner at Vijayanagar, 130, 131. 

Chief Master of the Horse, an officer 
of the army, 159; and the mainten- 
ance of horses, 148-49. 

Chinapanayque, military contribution 
of, 138. 

Christianity, under Vijayanagar, SH- 
IS. 

Cidambara Guru Namassivayamurti, 
author of the PammamhasyamSlai, 
Cidambaravenbd, Annamalaivenba 
and the Arunagirtyanddv4h 387. 

Cidambaram (Citrakuta, Kanakasa- 
bha, Perumbarrapuliyiir) a pilgrim 
centre, 333; architectural features 
of the temple at, 398-99; gifts of 
Tirumala at, 327; a hunched verses 
composed by Appayya Diksita in 
praise of Nataraja and Govinda- 
rSja at, 369; improvements to the 
Govindaraja shrine at, by Kr^nappa 
Nayaka and §ri Rahga III, 3M, 
330; income from four villages 
near, 55-56 ; Muhammadan occupa- 
tion of South India and, 301; 
part of the norfliem gopura in 
the temple at, built by Kysnadeva 
Raya, 322, 322 in,, 325/n., 397; set- 
ting up at, of the image of Tillal 
Govindarajasvami, hv Acyuta Raya 
325 and 325-26 fn..; Tamil poets at, 
384, 385; tower at, 7, 

Cidambara PwSnam, a work of 
Tirumalainatha, 384. 

Cidambarappattiyal, a work of Paran- 
jotiyar, 3M 

Cidambaravenbd, a work of Cidam- 
bara Guru NamasMvayamurti, 387. 

Cide Mercar, a fugitive under Ibra- 
him Adil Shah, 164, 

Ciga Mudhaiya, dispute of, with 
Annadani Gauda, regarding the 
gaudika of a village, 114-15. 

Cikka Gangur, granted as nettara 
godage to the children of Gaud- 
ayya, 127 

CiWea Kampana Udaiyar, charter of, 
to the Kaikkolas, 189. 

Cikka Nafijayya, Parupatyagar of 
Terakanambl, 231. 

Cikkanna Nayaka, punidiment of, 129. 

Cikka Raya, a name of Sri Raiiga H, 
14, 

Cinapanayque, lord of the land of, 
Calay, income and obligations of, 
192. 

Cinna Bommu Nayaka and Appayya 
Diksita, 355, 370, 
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Cinnadeviamma (CinnadovI), a queen 
o£ Krsnadeva Kaya, 377 ; portrail 
of, in’ the Tirumalai temple, 401 ; 
followed him to Kondavidu, 266. 

CinnopilloiKilTidd'n.s, served under the 
adappam, 27ifn. 

Ciimappa Nayaka, exemption by, of 
certain classes of people from speci- 
fied taxes, 96. 

Ciima Timma Kaja, brother of 
Vitlhala, 379. 

Citarao, see Acyuta Raya, 195. 

Citra, a kind of poetry, 270. 
CHrabhasa, paintings on the walls and 
ceilings of temples, 411. 

Citrakute, (Cidambaram) , 326 and fn. 
CitramlmamsS,, a work of Appayya 
Dtk^ita, 369. 

Civil architecture, under Vijayanagar, 
401-405. 

Cokkaya Gauda, grant of, lor the 
merit of Bayieaya Nayaka, 236. 

Cola (Tanjore) VeAkata, Viceroy of, 
204. 

Cola country, Virupalcsa, ruler of 185, 
C61a empire, 1, 2; decay of the village 
assemblies after the decline of the, 
216-17; growth of the Tiruvadirajya 
out of &e, 180. 

Cola inscriptiona, 37. 

Colas, appointment of Viiunrajas dur- 
ing the days of the, 16; extent of 
the empire of, from the days of 
Raja Rtija I to Kuldttunga, 175; 
land surveys under the, 76 /n.; 
Sabhds during the period of the, 
207. 

Colonisation of Tamil India, by the 
Telugu and Eatiarese and the rise 
o£ social problems, 253-54. 

Comara, contingent of, to Raicur, 13S. 
Commander of the palace guards, an 
officer of the army, 159. 
Commander-in-chief, navy under the, 
165. 

Confiscation of land, for fault, 214. 
Conjeevaram, (see also Kanci) archi- 
tectural features of the temples at, 
398; a tower in the Skambaranatha 
temple at, built by Ktspadeva Raya, 
397 . 

Conquered territory, arrangement 
for the administration, of, 168-69. 
•<!onti, see Nlcolo dei Conti, 122, 341, 
342. 

Controversies, phaosophicsl, 100, 305, 
330, 391. 


Corbel, tiSgahandham and nitcho dur- 
ing the Vijayanagar days, 389-90. 

Coronation, under Vijayanagar, 10-11. 

Co-ruler, Bukka 11, during the time 
of Harihara II, 10; and Yuvardja, 
constitutional position of the, 12-14. 

Cotamuloco, an arrow shot for, by 
the king after the review of the 
forces, 161. 

Coullao (Quilon), tribute levied from, 
by Dova Raya II, 176. 

Council, the bigger, in Vijayanagar, 
composition add position of %e, 
26-27, 340 fn. 

Council, Royal, acted as a check on 
royal authority, 24-25; consulted by 
Icings before going to war, 150; 
consulted by Krsnadeva Raya, 
164; members of, generally pro- 
vincial governors, 190; Counefl. of 
the governors, constitution of the, 
188. 

Court life at Vijayanagar, 271-77. 

Courts of Justice in Vijayanagar, 107- 
117; the Danpatk, the judge at the 
capital, 33. 

Couto, a Portuguese historian, 17; on 
the strength of the Vijayanagar 
army, 135. 

Cowell and Gough, on the authorship 
of tile Sm'vadarsanaaaitgfaha, 858. 

Cow, lax on, 57; veneration for, 211, 
347. 

Craft guilds, 22. 

Crsnapanayque, the lord of Aosel, in- 
come and obligations of, 193; mili- 
tary contributions of, 338. 

Cults, religious, growth of, under 
Vijayanagar, 5. ' 

Cumba (pillar), the image of the vil- 
lage God, 80. 

Currency: Avakoti cofcrns {pagodas) 
49, 56; BagUuvaifa (door hana), 69; 
Cooelo, 60; Cmnam, 257; Cruzados, 
148, 284, 285; Dommo, 60; fasians, 
173, 269; Franc, 50; Ga (Gady&na) 
59 and fn; Gady&na, 57, 236; Haws, 
55, 70, 97 232; Hon, 55, 237; Honnu, 
89, 128, 226; Huns, 50; KSiw, 208; 
Mowi, 70; PagadaSf 49, 56, 126, 274; 
Palkam 59; Panam, (10 pana‘nis=l 
pori), 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 62, 64- 
65, 66, 68, 70, 82, 84, 85, 86, 90, 95, 
131, 132, 207, 226, 227; Pardai, 50; 
Pardao, 50, 61, 62, 67, 74, 79, 82, 84, 
101, 148, 192, 193, 268, 284 ; Pon, (10 
popoms) 56, 88, 97, 125, 216, 226, 247, 
322; Rekhai (GadySna), ^5; dak- 
karaipariam, 131, 227; V&ldl va$ t»' 
randap kufitaipapam, 87, '212; Vorfi- 
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htt (pou) 45, 79, 85, 86, 89, 129, 225, 
323, 325 fn,; Vefilcatapagoda, 328; 
Vintcm (Vintecs), S2 and /u., 281; 
Mint, at the capital, 131; Pi'ivalo 
mints (ToAkd), 189. 

Custom, force of, 5, 23 ; influence of, 
on taxation, 40-41, 47-48 ; a source 
of law, 102-103, 

Customs, collection of, in the Tolugti 
country, 59 ; method of tlie collec- 
tion of, 61-62. 

D 

Daksinamurti, a head of the Tiruva- 
vaduturai matha, 338. 

Data adhikari (Dalada adhikari, Itala- 
v&y), 28. 

Daloda-adlvikct'i'i, same as Da^ adlii- 
IMri or Dalavdy, 33. 

Da]av3,y, (Dala adhilcan or Dalada 
adhikari, Dandandyaka) , the send- 
yati of ancient India, 33, 158 ; a 
member of the Governor's Coun- 
cil, 188 ; a member of the Imperial 
Comicil, 28; and Pradhdni, 34 fn.; 
represented in the larger Council 
of the kings, 27, 

Da]avlly agraMra, village granted for' 
military service, <12. 

Dalavay Agraharam Plates, 183. 
Dajavay jSevappa Nayalcu, fisheries 
let on contract by, 80. 

Dames, on the arrangement of streets 
according to occupation, 280 fn . ; 
on Barbosa’s estimate of the pay 
of the soldiers, 160; on punishments 
for the ndyaJtas for failure to con- 
form to their obligations, 196; on 
setting fire to, of temporary cities, 
153 ; on the price of horses, 148 ; 
on me use of the umbrellas, 285 fn. 
Darmk (Danddnayaka), administra- 
tion of justice by, 110 ; Laldcaiuia. 
Dapdanayaka, e^^ediiion of, to 
Ceylon, 273. 

Danaik’s enclosure, buildings in, 409- 

10 . 

Doifttpuram, 215. 

Dance,' an amusement, 295-96. 
Danci^ girls (devadasis) , dance of, 
before God, 295; in a temple, 332; 
use of betd by, in the presence, 
of the king, 289. 

Dondo, administration (7) 110, 111; 
importance of, 20 ; judicial punish- 
ment, BZfn.; Manu and Kr$nadeva 
Raya on, 103-04. 

Dandamarga (military route), 161. 
Dandavdyaka, and Dalavdy, distinc- 
tion between, 158; signHicance of 


the title of, 32-34, 110-11; the 
mansabdar, and, 35; provincial gov- 
ernors known as, 186, 197. 

Daiidandyakam hyvdr, leaders of the 
Padaikkdryoar, Wi. 

Dondmodori (military route), 161. 

Dandu (palanotuin) , the use of, a 
social privilege enjoyed by the 
Kaikkolas, 247, 248. 

Day4ydova (military route), 161. 

Daryijidik (Da^and^/oka), the judgs 
at the capital, 33. 

Danyayaka (Daydandyaka) , a title 
sometimes held' by the Dala-adhi- 
k&ri, 28 ; had a seat in the Imperial 
Council, 28. 

Dapatao, Saluva Nayaka, lord of, 82. 

Daraga, encouragement of, by Vija- 
yenagar, 320. 

Dfisaris (SamayaedraB) , 71, 116. 

Dauvdnka, door-keeper, 39. 

Deivajnavildse, LoUa Laksmidhara, 
author of a part of, 366 

Desa, a school of music, 271, 298. 

Deidyij of Mayikottapura, 160. 

Devnddna lands, for temples, 42, 54, 
55, 125, 129, 225. 

Devaddnain Tirundmattnkkdni, 44. 

Dgvappa Gauda, father of Camarasa 
Vodeyai', killed by Snnjar CTan, 
168. 

Ddvaradiyals, dancing girls attached 
to temples, 115, 116, 269, 332. 

Devarasa, Apiavani (revenue), father 
of Timmarasa, 353. 

D6va Raya I, 1, 2, Zfn., 11; father of 
Vijaya Bhilpati Udaiyar, 81 ; gov- 
ernor of Udayagiri, 185; made a bid 
for the empire on the death of 
Harlhara II, 10 ; ministers : Nggappa 
Danpayaka, 30; Vitthanna Udaiyar, 
241; Nehal’s refusal of the garland 
of, 265 fn.; seventy-four divisions 
among the pdncdlas during the time , 
of, 245 ; six components of ihe army 
of, 145; death of, IS. 

Deva Raya H, 77 ; Abdur Razok on 
the harem c^, 265; Abdur Razak on 
the el^hants in the court of, 149 ; 
Ahmad ISan, a servant of, 162, 
319; a Christian, the Dewan of, 317; 
and the tElazara Ramasvami 
temple, 392; assmnption of impe- 
rial titles by, 13 ; author of the ^ 
Ratiratnadipikd, 364; banquet of' 
the brother of, 383 and fn. ; hoar 
hunt of, 293 ; built a temple for 
Arhat Parsvanatha, 316; .Cama 
Nn>hla, the commander-in-chlef of, 
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33; Cainarasa honoured by, 381 
consultation by, of his Council re- 
garding military reforms, 161, 164 
Ilindima Bhatta, defeated by &vi- 
natha in the court of, 373-74; 
dress of, 284; embassy of, to Shah 
Rui^ of Persia, 173; engagement 
of falconers by, 293 ; erection of 
forts at Tekal during the time of, 
156; esteem of, for Brahmans, 240 
extent of the empire under, 175 : 
Ga-jabetekara, and Gajavetta.ikwn.du 
wi'uLiya, tides of, 293; gift by 
Bhanappa Odeya at the instance 
of, 89 ; had 10,000 Turuska horse- 
men, 319 ; interview of Aramvalatta 
Nacciyar, a dancing girl attached 
to a temple at Madam, with, 270; 
Kannada poets during the time of, 
381-82 ; legislation during the time 
of, regarding kanydddna by the 
people of Virihcipuram, 256-57 ; 
levy of tribute by, from Ceylon, 
176 ; method of collection of 
revenues under, 76 ; military re- 
forms of, 3, 7, 161-162, 319; and the 
results of the policy, 163, 164 ; 
ministers of: Annamaradhya, 241; 
Nagappa Dapp.5yaka, 31; Siddhana 
mantri, 374; Timma Dandanayalca, 
396; officer under: Prolugariti 
Tippana, 393; order of, that Kaj.- 
tayam might be collected by the 
temple of Tiruvoffiyur, 74 ; order 
of, to Srigirinatha of Candragiri re- 
garding tile remission of taxes, 86- 
87, 226; Nuniz on his ministers, 
28, 29 ; plot on the life of, 128 ; 
the Prefect’s ofdce during the time 
of, 131; presents to Abdur Razak 
by 173; Prime Ministers: LalrkanpQ 
Dani^ayaka, 32, 34, 176; Mahapra- 
dhani Perun^deva Dannayaka 
Udefyar, 35 ; putting down of mal- 
administration by, 190; removal of 
oppression by, round Tiruvorriyur, 
226; rumours about Abdur Razak 
spread at the court of, 173; Sarada, 
,a poetess in the court of, 374i; 
scholar and patron of letters, 364; 
stabilised the administration of 
Vijayanagar, 9 ; Viceroy under: 
Lakama Dapdanayalra, 189 ; and 
the Vitthala temple, 393 ; Vijaya 
Raya, successor of, 3M- 


Devikkapuram, 75 ; Bik^amatha ai, 
332; Isana Sivacarya of, 337; Devi- 
patnam, Salvanayque lord of, 192. 
l^anurmasa, grant of the Vipra- 
vinodins for the worship of Cenna 
Kesava of Tinahoturu, 245. 
Bharaiij,imraha, a title of Saluva 
Timmn, 35. 


Dhamia, danda according to Maiiu, 
103 ; Krsnadeva Raya, on the 
importance of the proleclion of, 21- 
22; to be adhered to, according to 
Krsnadeva Raya, 104; wars accor- 
ding to, 166. 

Dharmwndilia, Purdim, a work cf 
Madhura Madhava, 381. 

Dharmapratipdlakah, a title taken by 
Saluva Timma, 111, 

Dharma Raya Maharaya, 35. 

Vharmdswm (village court), 115. 

Dharma Sastras, nature of the, 102. 

Dharmasuri, author of the Naraka- 
dhvamsa Vydyoga, 372. 

Dhdtu. Pancaka., a string of verses in 
adoration of Ramanuja, 316. 

Dhdtuvriti, a work on Sanskrit verbs, 
written by Sayana while with 
Sahgama U, 359, 360/n,; on the 
term M&dhwvlyam, 361. 

Dhurjati, author of the Kalaliattl 
Mdhdtmyam and the KdlahaiUvara 
Satakam, 377; one of thie a?tddig~ 
gajas, 374. 

Diluvar K^n, an agent of Rama 
Raja, 320. 

Dindima Bhatta, the Gaude poet, 
drfeated by §rin5Uia in Ihe court 
of Deva Raya H, 373-74. 

Dipdima family, of Sanskrit poets, 337. 

Dipdlma Kavi, a great scholar, 352. 

Dipdhna Sarvabhaiuna, sou of Abhi- 
rama and Itajanathe, and probable 
author of the Ramabhyudayam, 365. 

Doddayacarya, author of the Cand®- 
mdrutam, 3W; defeat by, of Appayya 
Dlki^ita at Citrakuta, and the res- 
toration of the Gdvindaraja shrine, 
326, 326-7 fn. 

Domtoas, Abdur Razak and Lins- 
choten on, 249-50; occupation of 
Tamil India by, 255. 

Dravidian style, influence of the Hoy- 
sala style on, 395. 

Dress, in Vijayanagar, 284-87. 

Drugs, duties on, 62. 

Duarte Barbosa, see Barbosa, 129, 
196. 

Duelling, 291-92. 

Du Janie, description of wrestling 
matches by, 291 ; on the gymnasium 
at Candragiri, 292. 

Bundubhi, a musical instrument, 296. 

Durgadandlandydka, ruler of a fort, 
184. 

Durgams, KapdatiOl' durgam, Udaya* 
giri dwgam, 184., 
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E 

BducaLion, 99, 348-54; Pioli-o della 
Valle on the pial scliool, 348-49. 

Edward Thompaon, on sati, 259. 

Eighteen castes, property of, went to 
the State, if they were aputriica, 
73. 

Bkahliogam, nature of, 209. 

Ekambaranatha, God, temple of, grant 
of Acyuta Raya to, 324 ; lower on 
the south side of the outer enclo- 
sure of, built by Kivnadeva Raya, 
397, 398. 

Ekambaranatha, a poet in the court of 
Ahicusa Raya, author of the Jam- 
bavaiikalydij,am and Saiyapanna- 
yam, 367. 

Ekottarasatstliala,‘a work of Maha- 
lihgadeva, 381. 

Elephants in the army, 149. 

Elephants’ stables at Uampi, 409. 

Eliappa Nayapar, author of tile Aru- 
naigantati, Tinwidf-urkdotti, Aru- 
il&cala PurS/gam, ‘i'lruvirunjai 
Puraifam and the Saundaryalahan 
urai, 386. 

Elliot, on Abdur Razak’s mention of a 
three days’ festival, 340/ii. 

Ellis, F. W., on rates of assessment 
on land under Yijayanagar, 49. 

Ellis, T. W., on Uic origin of die 
Valangai and Jdaiipai classes, 251. 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, descriptioii 
by, of the administration of justice 
m his day, 107 ; on the vitality of 
the village republics in India, 206. 

Emanuel de Veiga, Jesuit, on the 
dancing girls in a festival proces- 
sion at Tiruval(r)ur, 269. 

Erivdy, 42. 

E^^fapraggada, author of a translation 
of the Harivamiam, 372. 

Espionage, system of, under Vijaya- 
nagar, 170-171. 

Ettur Kumara Tirumala Tatacarya, 
same, as Tatacarya, 327, 367. 

fittflr Timmalai Kumara Tatacarya, 
see Tatacarya, 227. 

Excise duties, on salt, 62. 


F 

Pairs, opening of new, brought 
revenue to government, 58. 
Paky-ud-din Mubarak Shah, a suc- 
cessor of 'Add Shah, 301. 

Famine, effect of, 232. 


Faria-y-Sousa, on the strength of 
die Vijayanagar array, 136. 

Farming, of llio State revenues. 78- 
81. 

Fadier Coudnho, on Tatacarya, 368. 

Father de Sa, stay of, at Candragirl, 
413. 

Father de Nobili, on education at 
Madura, 350. 

Father De Souza, on the early 
printings and the people, 354. 

Father Fernandes, school of, at 
Madura, 349. 

Father Fernandez, opposed Father 
Robert de Nobili, 318. 

Fadier H. Henriguez, a school esta- 
blished by, at Punnei Kayal, 349. 

Father Pimenta, prize dislriWion by, 
at a school at Madura, 349 ; school 
founded by, at St. Thome, 349. 

Father Ricao, stay of, at Candragiri, 
413. 

Fergusson, on the architectural fea- 
tures of the Vitthala temple, 3^- 
94; on the date of the construction 
of the Subrahmanya shrine at 
Cidambaram, 399; on the sculp- 
tures in the Vasantamav-tova. at 
Madura, 399- 

Ferishta, oit Bukka I’s encourage- 
ment to his soldiers, 154; on his 
march to Adoni, 134; on the dis- 
respect shown by Bukka I to Mu- 
hammad Shah’s ambassador, 172; 
on the dress of the Vijayanagar 
soldier, 146 ; on the military reforms 
of Deva Bdya II, 161-62, 319; on 
the strength of Riama Raja’s army, 
135; on the use of hawks by the 
Hindus, 293. 

Festivals : Caitra (Spring or Holi fes- 
tival) ol Sri Virupaksa, 294, 343- 
44; the JdmhavatikalyB/gam, enac- 
ting of the, during the, 365 ; Nicolo 
dei Conti on, 403 ; Car festival, 342- 
43 ; Daiami, 344; Dlpdvali, 341 and 
■fn,; identified with Kdrfiiga% by 
Sewell and Saletore, 842 fn; the 
official New Year and, 341 p>.; 
Durgd^tami, the eighth day of the 
Mahimavami festival, 340 fn.; Dvd- 
dasi, 344; EkddaH, 344; Floating 
festival, 343; Kirttlgai, 342; Kettai, 
333; MdhdTMvami, a festival for the 
propitiation of the Goddess Durga, 
338-340; commencement of, 340/».; 
dance during the, 295-96; enter- 
tainment given by the Dombaras 
during the, 249-50 ; King’s presence 
in the, 272 ; the ninth day ef the 
Mahdmvami festival, 340 fn.; origin 
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of the, 338-39 /n.; ornaments and 
presence of women in the, 267, 
288; Pacs on women witli caps in, 
286; processions in, represented on 
the sides of the Throne Platform 
403; review of the forces during the 
time of, 160-61; seat of the king 
during the, 271 ; scenes from, de- 
picted by five rows of has relief 
sculptures in the Hazara Rama- 
svarai temple, 393; witnessed by 
the king from the Throne platform, 
402 ; Makarasavleranti, 344 ; New 
Year Day in Vijayanagar, 341 and 
{n.; A nine days’ festival mentimed 
by Nicolo dei Conti, 340-41; Panca- 
pawams, 344 ; Rathasaptami, 343 
fn,; Sivaratri, 344; Sri Krstia 
Jayatiii day, 341fn. ; a fes- 

tival celebrated on the ni^l of Sri 
KrsiM Jayanti, 341 fn>,; Valukka- 
maram tuvattal, a festival answer- 
ing to the Uiiya4h 341 /n.; Vijaya- 
dasamij the tenth day of the 
Mokanaoami festival, 340 fn. 

Feudal arrangement, weakness of, 
164-65. 

Feudal contingents in the Vijayana- 
gar army, 137-38. 

Fifth Report, on die AyagUr system, 
218 fn. 

Financial year at Vijayanagar, 91, 
341 fn. 

Fisheries, let out on contract, 80. 

Fishing, conli'ol over the right of, 
by the Assembly and temple at 
Slvaramaiigai, 215. 

Fleet, on Dan^anayaka, 33; on Kam- 
pana, 183. 

Food. 281-84. 

Forts, description of, 156-57; erected 
in newly conquered territories, 156; 
importance and classification of, 
155-56. 

Frontier governorships, 170. 


G 


Gaii Cdvadi of Teppada Naganna, 
184. 

Gadidesa (frontier fortress), 155. 

Gajabetekara, a title of Deva Raya H, 
293. 

Gajctmrgat/avilUlra, (sportful hunter 
of the elephant) a title taken by 
the Vijayanagar kings, 293. 


Gajapatis, hcmmiiif' of Vijayanagar 
by, on the nortli-oast, 169; incur- 
sions by the, into the Vijayanagar 
dominions, 176. 

Gajaranya ksoirara, (Gajaranya, 
Jambukesvaram, Tiruvanaikkaval) , 
301, 336. 

Gajdveitaikandib (irnflya, an epithet 
of Deva Raya II 293. 

Ga]endramok?am, a work of Raghu- 
natha, 371. 

Games and amusements at Vijaya- 
nagar, 290-98. 

Gana, an aggregate of Kulas, 221, 
234. 


Gana bhogam, nature of, 209-211; 
sahha of, village, 211-12. 

Ganapati temple, at the capital, 
grants to, by Kr^nadova Raya 323. 

Gandapen^ram, worn by men of 
distinction, 288. 

Gan/daragiili Mai'ayya Nfiynka, 
achievements of, 169. 

Gangadasa, ruler of Pavacala, GaiigcL- 
dasopratfiponilasani, written by 
Gangadhara at the request of, 294, 

Gangadasapraldpavilcisam, a drama 
by GgngadMra, 294. 

Ga:^adasa, poet, author of Gaitga- 
ddsapratS-pavilasam, 294. 


Onfigadcvl, wife of Kampala, 270, 
364; authoress of the Madhurdvlja- 
yam, 12f7i., 270, 301, 355, 364; water 
sports of, with Kampana, 269. 

Gahga Raja, of Umniattur, conquest 
of, by Krsnadeva Raya, 169; re- 
volt of, lib. 

Ganga Raya Deva Maharaja Aya, 
grant of, to a puppet player, 294. 

Ganigity temple, consti’ucted by Iru- 
gappa Dap^anaiha, 316, 407. 

Gapanayque, lord of Rosyl, income 
and obligations of, 192; military 
contributions of, 138. 

Garbha, a kind of poetry, 270. 

Gasopa, (Gersopa) a buffer state of 
Vijayanagar, 170, a subordinate of 
Vijayanagar, 141, 202, 

Gaspero Balbi, on the performance 
of sain, by the Goldsmilhs, 260. 

Gavda (Gavuda goud ) , a village 
functionary, also the farmer, 80, 
85, 88, 90, 96, 119, 211, 236; members 
of the Assembly, 122; sati among 
the, 260. 

Gaudaraja, governor of Vijayanagar, 
234. 


Gajapati, ruler of Orissa, wars of, 
with Krgijadeva Raya, 167. 


Gaudayya, killed by the Tanadar Dila- 
var, 127. 
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Gauri, wife of Mnhodaka, n ihreo 
days festival in honouv of, 296. 

GwnnalliasialM, a wovk of BlifiRa- 
natha, 363. 

Geitas, in wrestling, 291. 

George Bii’dwoo'd, Sir, on local com- 
munities in India, 228. 

Ghanta Smgayya, joint author with 
Nandi Mallayya of the Vamlakimi- 
puranam, the Namsimhapur&nam, 
and Prahodhacandrodaya, 374. 

Ghaiikdcalaj (Sholingar), 326 fn. 

GhatikScala Mdhdtmyamn, a work of 
Tenali Ramakrsija, 378. 

Ghaftam, a unit, 135, and 13Sfn. 

Ghias-ud-din, sitcceedod Jalal-ud- 
din, 301. 

Ghoshal, on the revenue systems of 
South India, 40. 

Gida Gauda, grant of sihala gaudilte 
to, 236. 

Giovanni (Joa) Gonsalves, a Jesuit 
lay Brother, Hie Tamilian Letters 
cast by, 354. 

Giridurga, hill fort, 155. 

Gita, a musical composition of Srl- 
p5datayasvrani, 297. 

Gito Bhdsya, the TStparyacanchiM, a 
commentary on, 356. 

Gitagovinda, a lyrical drama of 
Jayadevaj the SruUiraiijani, a com- 
mentary on, 16, 367. 

Goa, embassies of the Vijnyanagar 
kings to the Portuguese viceroys 
at, 173-174; the limits of, reached 
by the Vijayanngar empire, 175, 
241. 

Gohbi Panduga, a festival corres- 
ponding to the Tamil Poiigal, 296. 

Goldsmiths, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96. 

Golkonda, Muslim kingdom of, 79 ; 
gifts of Krsnadeva Haya to the 
messengers from the Sultan of, 172; 
paid tribute to Rama Raja, 177. 

Gooty, Parsva Jinanatha Basil at, 
built by Irugappa Bandanatha, 316. 

Gopa, nephew of Saluva Timma, and 
author of the CandHkS, a comment- 
ary on Kr^namlsra's Prabodhocan- 
drodaya, and the Krsnarjwiasam- 
vadam, 365-66. 

Gopanna (Gopanna Udaiyar, Goppa- 
nadga}}, an officer under Kampala 
Udaiyar, 189; help of, to Kampana 
in the conquest of Madura, 188; the 
Ranganatha image and, 303; recon- 
secration of the Govindaraja slmine 
at Cidambaram by, 325/11, 


Gopa Raja, order of, to Slnga Raja 
regarding the erection of two forts, 
156. 

Gopa Tippa, grandson of Harima, 
author of Taladvpika, a work on 
music, and a commentary on the 
KavyahnkSrakS.madhenu, 297, 364. 

Gopayya Dannayaka, the Mahapra- 
dhani of Harihara II, 35 

Gaud (see Gauda) a village func- 
tionary, 218. 

GovdpuramrMhUvara, Vlra Vasanta 
Madhavaraya so-called, 175, 

Government, monarchical form of, 
at Vijayanagar, 5, 9-10 ; officers of, 
remuneration of the, 5. 

Government, monarchical form of, 
posts in imperial service, 191. 

Govinda Besika, preceptor of Krana- 
deva Raya, replaced by TatIcBrya, 
243, 326. 

Govinda ' Dilosita, minister of tlte 
Nayak king of Tanjore, 411, father 
of Venkata Makhi and Yajnanara- 
yana Bik^ita, and author of the 
Sahityasudha, 298, 371; additions 
by, to the Ramasvami temple at 
Kiunbakonara, 411, 

Govinda Raja, brother of Saluva 
Timma, appointed governor of the 
Terakanambl province, 169 ; blinded 
and imprisoned by Krsnadeva 
Raya, 31. 

Govindaraja, God, and Nataraja at 
Cidambaram, hundred verses com- 
posed by Appayya Blksita in praise 
of, 369 ; shrine of, improvements 
to, by Krspappa Nayaka and &i 
Rahga III, 329, 330. 

Gramadrohin, 23. 

Groups of ninety-eight sects, (see 
also Ido-ngai and VoJoftgoi sects), 
22 . 

Granary, in towns and villages, 75. 

Guierreiro, on judicial puiiiBhnien,t 
at Vijayanagar, 128. 

Guilds, in Vijayanagar, 220-24; Pro- 
fessional, political functions of, 206. 

Gunabhadrn, head of the Jain matlia 
at Tirunarublcondai, 384. 

Gunda, abdication of, 15. 

Gurudeva, author of the Skt. work 
Vtra salvacdra Pradlnikfi, 381. 

Gurujnanasambandar, author of the 
Slvabhogasaram, Sokkandtha Ven- 
bd, Muktiniccayom, and the Para-* 
mdnanda Vilakkam, 386. 

Gwupammpard, on the controversy 
between Vi(tyBranya and Akso- 
hhyamuni 305; on the recotistruc- 
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tion of the Govindaraja shrine at 
Cidambaram by Vedantaoarya, 325 
fn. 

Guruparamparistava, on the pilgri- 
mage of Candrasekhara’s guru’s 
guru to Nepal, 335 /'/i. 

Gururatnamdl&j of Sadasiva Brah- 
man, 335. 

Gustav Oppert, Dr., on the origin of 
the Valaiigai and l^augai clasaea, 
251. 

Guttagai, (contract, lease), 51. 

Gutti, see Candragutti, 178, 277. 

Gutti Durga, importance of, 155. 

Guttige, same as contract, 79. 

Gymnasium, 282. 

H 

Habitation in Vijayanagar, 277-81. 

Hagpatles (chiefs) deputation of the, 
to Virupakaa II, 89. 

Hampi, Ganigifti temple at, 310; 
ruins of, 7, 390. 

otfisa Sarhdesa, a literary work of 
Vedanta DeSika, 356. 

Hande Anantfipuram, Malakappa, 
thief of, 327. 

HaniumanedavUru same as the Pafi- 
c&latt&r, 222. 

Harem, expenditure on the, 100. 

Haribhatta, poet, contemporary of 
Kpi^adeva Raya, 393 ; author of 
RaUrahasya (Skt.), Uttaranara- 
simhapurdnc, Varahapurana and 
J!kai3yapurip,a (all Telugu) and a 
translation of portions of the 
BMgavata, 366. 

HariccandrapurBsiMm, a work of Vira 
Kavirasar, 385. 

Haridasar, same as Vadamalai Anna- 

/ gakyyap, 384. 

Hari lya J , (Harihara Odeyar, Har- 

"“yafa), Kampana and Marappa bro- 
thers of, 185, 187, 363; a disciple of 
Kriyasakti Fap^ha 307; founded 
and strengthened Vijayanagar, 2, 9: 
Bukka I, Yuvardja and co-ruler 
with, 11, 13; changes in assessment 
on land by, 48-49; construction of 
a temple by, in honour of Vidya- 
lanya, 391; conversion by, of the 
payment in kind into payment in 
cash, 75-76; dharmasasana of, re- 
garding revenue, 79 ; rajyas in the 

* time of, 178. 

Harihara II, 2, 11, 35; father of hn- 
ma;^ Bukka, 307; of Deva Raya I, 
145; « of Virup^a, 175, 185, 363; 
Kriyalakti Pandita, the Kuuiguru 


of, 307; consultation of, with his 
ministers regarding Madhavaman- 
trin’s successor, 187-88; grant of 
lands by, to [three porsonfe who 
were promoters of the commentaries 
on the Vedas, 362, 363; gift of land 
on gana bhdgam tenure by, 209 ; 
helped by Vidyaranya in religi- 
ous i'evival, 305 ; ministers : 
Irugappa Dandanatha, 316, 355, 
363, 407; Madhava, 241; Sayana, 
30, 359 ; Prime Minister : Mudda 
Dandanatha, 30 ; Madhura Madhava 
a contemporary of, 381; protection 
of the subjects by, 25 ; titles of, 355, 
381 ; disputed succession on the 
death of, 10. 

Harihara III, a son of Diva Raya I, 
18. 

Harihara Odeyar, see Harihara I, 79, 
235. 

Harima, sister of Diva Raya II and 
grandmother of Gopa Tippa, 364. 

Hariicandra Nalop5khyB,namu, a 
work of Rama Raja Bhusana, 379. 

Harivwmiwm, translated by En'aprag- 
gnda, 372. 

Harivildsam, a work of Srinitha, 344 
fn., 373. 

Haryab (Harihai'a I), 145. 

Hasan Gangu, founder of the Bah- 
mani Kingdom, 2. 

Havart, representation of Akkanpa 
and Midanna by, 127. 

Havell, on the influence of the 
Muhammadans on the Hindu style, 
389. 

Hawk, use of, in hunting. 293. 

Hazara Ramasvami Temple, architec- 
tural features of the, 392-93 ; sculp- 
tures in, 402 ; paintings of scenes 
from the Rdmdyana in, 411. 

Heras, Rev. H., on the origin of 
Vijayanagar, Z/to.; on the Palaiya- 
gar system at Madura, 201 ; on the 
position of Rama Raja Vit^ala, 
203/ on Tatacarya, 368 ; on the 
usmpation of Rama Raja, 17. 

Herirey, on sati, 261. 

Hmdu Monuments, 390-407. 

Hmduism, 309-315. 

i^lyur, paintings on the ceilings of 

, the ruukhamantapa of the Teru- 

, malle^ara teniple at, 412. 

Hohali (Hobli), an administrative 
division took the place of the 
sthala, 183, 219. 

Honavar (Hinawr, Honawar, Onore), 
allegiance of, 202; Ibn Batuta on 
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schools at, 349 ; Jalal-ad-Din, Sul- 
tan of, 145; allogiance of, 202. 
Honganur, rule for the cultivation of 
rice lauds in, 211. 

Hopkins, on tlio VinJ,agalais and 
Tefiflttittls, 312 fn. 

Horse riding, an amusement, 293. 
House Minister {Maneya Pradliana), 
38. 

Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, an 
important power, 24, 300 ; influence 
of the Sahgama brothers under the, 
104 ; Hoy^la stylo, influence of, 
on the Dravidian style, 395 ; office 
of door keeper under, 39. 

Hul Ko4age, 160. 

Hultzsch, on the Uvaccans, 64. 

Human sacrifice, under Vijayanagar, 
127. 

Hungahati Nayaka, decision of a 
dispute by the family of, regarding 
a gauda^p, 119. 

Hunting, a game of the kings, 292- 
03. 

1 

Ibn Batuta, on tlie composition of 
the array of Sultan Jalaf-ad-Din of 
Honavar, 145; on Ghlasud-din, 
301; on schools at Onore (Hona- 
var), 349. 

Ibrahim Adll Shah, refused to surren- 
der Cide Mercar, 164. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah, occupation of 
Ahdbalam by, 327. 

IdaiyafU, vmdcrtalclng of the naifavar 
of, regarding privileges to the 
Kaiymilaa, 247. 

Idol, 389-390. 

Idmgai and Valangai sects, decision 
of the, at Peonadam and Vrddha- 
calam, 105 ; opposition to rdjagaram 
by, 92-94; quarrels among the, at 
Pondicherry, 252 and fn. 
Ilaivapiyars, grant of privileges by, 
to the Kaiklcolas of the Tiruvadi 
rajya, 248. * 

liom tiroi konda, a title of Deva RSya 
11,176. 

Danjinyar, one of the Irattaiyar, 384. 
llamas, 256. 

hranadi Bukka, son of Harihara, 307. 
h^adi Kempe Gauda, Prabhu of 
Yalahankanadu, 218.' 
hi^di Narasiffiha, 3; gift of a village 
by, to forty scholars, 352 ; Maftga- 
rasayya, the VdSal Karaiiikkam of, 
38 ; Narasa Nayaka, the adminis- 
V.A.-S5 


trator, during Ure minority of, 17 ; 
rise to power, of Narasa Nayaka 
during the time of, 194. 

Imperial Council of Ministers in 
Vijayanagar, 26-36. 

ludms, for service, 106, 114 ; granted 
to goverrauent servants, 98. 

Indo-Saracenic Architecture under 
Vijayanagar, 408-11. 

kdantry in the Vijayanagar army, 

IranAupatiakkdrai, two joined neck- 
rings, ah ornament, 2^. 

Irattaiyar, Twin poets, 384. 

Irrigation, under Vijayanagar, 100 ; 
scheme, humm sacrifice made by 
Krsnadeva Baya for the success- 
ful termination! of an, 127-28; 
works at Vijayanagar, 404. 

Irugappa Dandanatha, Ministor of 
Hariliara H, 316, 355, 363, 406; 
additions to the Vardhnmana temple 
at Tlrupparuttikupram by, 316, 
408 ; author of the Ndn&rtharatm- 
mSla, 355, 363 ; figure of, in the 
Vardhamana temple at Tirupparutti- 
kuoram, 406 ; Jain, 316, 355, 407. 

Irumbali, chief of, granted padikdual 
ri^ts, 132. 

Irviamaya Vilakkam, a work of 
Vadamalai AnnagaJayyaij, 384. 

Ii'vine, on the efficiency of the Indian 
armies, 139. 

l^abattaliyilar, 115, 116. 

I^na De^ikar (Svarainalha Desi- 
kar), a head of the Tiruvavadu- 
luyai raatha, 338. 

Isana Sivacarya, head of the Go]aki 
raatha, 337. 

Islam, 319-320. 

Iswari Prasad, on the character of 
the Vijayanagar’ administration, 25. 

J 

JagaUumwndiru, village assembly, 233. 

Joiwirvi BhSratamu, a work of Hna 
Virabhadra, 374. 

JaimiriiyanyivaTmlavistara, a work of 
Madhava, 357 ; on Madhava’s per- 
formance of sacrifices and the rela- 
tions between Madhava and Bukka 
I, 358. 

Jainism, 315-17. 

Jain monuments, in the Vijayanaga? 
empire, 407-408. 

Jain-Vaispava compact, 315-16. 

Jakkapna, a sati, patron deity of the 
Toitiyans, 254, 
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Jakkanna, a court poot of Deva Raya 
II, and autlror of the VikramBrka- 
caritam, 374. 

Jala durga (fori surrounded by 
water), 155. 

Jalaknda, water sports, represented 
in the sculptures round the “Throne 
Platform," 403. 

Jalal-ad-Din, Sultan of Honavar and 
a tributary of Harihara I, 145. 
Jalal-ud-din, of Madura and Muham- 
mad Bin Tughlak, 300-301. 
J&m.havatlkalymf.am, a drama written 
by Kr^nadeva Raya to be enacted 
during' the Spring festival of Sri 
Virupak^a, 2Si, 344, 365; Kp^nadeva 
Raya’s views on the maintenance 
of the social solidarity of the 
people contained in, 240. 
JambamlJkdyanam, n work of 
Ekamranatha, 367. 

Jambulresvaram (G^Sranya, Gaja- 
rapyak$etram, Tiruvapaikkaval) , 
301, 333, 336 ; assignment of duties 
to the KallavelaikkSirars by the 
assembly of, 131-32 ; the Kama- 
koti pitha transferred to, 336. 
Janavaiya (Mallik&rjunavijaya), a 
work of Kallarasa, 882. 

Jahgamas (Lihgayats), 282, 304, 308; 
taxes on, 69. 

Jayadeva, author of the Gitagovinda, 
a lyric^ drama and the Prasauna- 
raghava, 367. 

Jayantasena, a rdga invented by 
Raghunatha, 297, 371. 
Jayarekhapatrikd, certificate of vic- 
tory, 121. 

Jayaswal, K. P., on the interpreta- 
tion of the term Dandanayakaj 33. 
Jaya TDrtha, a disciple of Ak^obhya 
Tirtha, 314. 

Jesuits, the, and education, 349; and 
the spread of Christianity, 317-18. 
Jesuit painters and painting and 
Venkata IT, 413-414. 

Jina Kahcl, same as Tirupparutti- 
ku;^am, 408. 

Jifiji, fort of, 7 ; Gopatina, governor 
of, 303 ; the Nayak of, a tributary 
of Vijayanagar in 1611, 50; Nicholas 
Fimenta, on the seat of the Nayak 
of, 271-72; SOrappa Nayalsa, the 
ruler of, 367 ; Venkata, Viceroy of, 
^ 204. 

Jivanmuktivweka, a work of Madhava, 
357. 

Jivitakkarar, 94. 

JivitapparrU) 51, 93. 


JivitaSj 93, 105. 

Jnanaprokasa Paiidaram, founder of 
the DharmaiDuram matlia (?), 337. 

Jiiapakam (memo?) 118. 

JiU'ivappallic, a work of Kamalai 
Jfianaprakasa Paiitlitar, 386. 

Jnanaprakasa Desikar, author of a 
MaiijaripiJd in praise oi Nrsnadeva 
Raya and the Kacci Kalamiakavi, 
384. 

Jhanaprakasar, auUior of tire Tiru- 
voTl'iyur Puranam, ^’atikorpo'Uira- 
karapa urai, and Sioaindnasiddiydr 
Parappakka urai, 386. 

Jnanasiv^caryas, of MuUamdram, 337. 

Jogis, travelling mendicants, 345. 

John Nieuhofif, views of, regarding 
the judges in villages, 112. 

Joint ownership of land, see gana 
bhogam, 209-11. 

Jotishee (Joshee), n village func- 
tionary, 218. 

Justice, administration of, 5, 99; by 
the sabhd, 214. 

Judicial procedure, 117-126. 

Judicial punishment, 126-130. 

Jyotifa, decision regarding the right 
of, by tire agent of Ramadeva 
Maharaya, 219. 

K 

Kacci Kalambalmm, a work of Jngna- 
ptakasa Dcsilmr, 384. 

Kaccirayar, coiisulled by Aramajatta 
Nayipar before granting privileges 
to the Kaikkolas of VajudUambattu 
rajya, 248. 

Kaikkola Mudalis, acted as judges in 
Amdip’s case, 125 ; grant of Suvan- 
diram to the goldsmiths by,' and 
the trustees of a temple, 220. 

Kaikkolas, rates of taxes from, 54; 
charter of Cikka Kampana Udaiyar 
to, 189 ; of Valudilambattu rajya, 
grant of privileges to, by Arama- 
latta Naytoar as at Kiiiclpuram and 

' Virincip'uram, 247-48; street of the, 
at Madambiickam, 247 ; of the 
Tiruvadi rajya, accorded pvirfileges 
by the Raivai^ars, 248 ; of Tribhu- 
vanamahadeviparru, Naduvukarai- 
passu, and Nenmalai pairu, grant of 
prlvUeges to the, 248. 

KaikkSlatteru, weavers’ street, 280. 

Kalahasti, a pilgrim centre, 333; addi- 
tions to the temple at, by Kr?na- 
deva Raya, 323; mantapas at, 7 ; 
tower at, constructed by Kfflia- 
deva Raya, 397, 
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KSlahaati Miikatmyttvi, n worli of 
Dhfu'jati, 377. 

KSlahastihiara Satahmn, a work of 
DMrjati, 377. 

K&lam&dhaviya, a work of Madhava, 
357. 

Kalamcghappulavar, n Bool of the 
time of Tirumalnyya dovn, 384. 
Kalangdda ICaiiAtm Kiin,, a title con- 
ferred on PoBBiaii Kon Elanibnn 
for supplying kids to the temple of 
Kdnattunacciyar, 215. 

Kdhnirnaya, same as Kdlanidha- 
mya, 357. 

KaldpUmodayamu, a work of 
Pingali Surarma, 377-78. 

Kallarasa, author of Jaiiavasya or 
MaUikUrjunavljaya, 382. 

Kamalai Jhanaprakasa Fandilar, ap- 
pointed auperinlendcnt of some 
temples, 385-86; author of Anutl&na 
Agaval, Sivaphiai Agaval, Sivii- 
mnda Bodam, JnannppaVu, Altu- 
vdkkattalal, Annanialaikrwai, Ayi- 
rappddal, Tirumahivd^iyurdnani, 
Pwipavidhl and the Pumhlai, 386. 
Kamalihyapurdi].ani, a work of 
Maraijnanasnmhandor, 385. 
Kamambika, wife of Sni'ignma, 304. 
Kama Nfiyakn, the chief guard of 
Krspadova Raya, continijenl of, to 
Raicur, 39. 

KSinappa Nfiyakn, PSrupatyaqSr of 
the Sorihgapatnm country, 231. 
Konwnolar, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96. 
Kammalatteru, artisans’ street, 280. 
Kammas, 6 . 

Kampa I (Elampapa), see Kampona I, 
2, 359. 

Kampadeva Anna, an oSBcer under 
Acyuta Raya, 223. 

Kampala, a form of Kampana, 183/n.. 
Kamparyi, an administrative division, 
183; Fleet on, 183fn. 

Eampana, a son of Sayana, 359. 
Eampfina I (Kampa), one of the 
founders of Vijayanagar, 2 ; governor 
of fhe Udayagiri rajya, 185, 186-7 ; 
grandfather of Sihganna Odeya, 
308 ; Sayana the minister of, 359. 

3™MO a . (Kumara) , son of Bukka, 
175, 185; 303, 307, 364, Gahgadevl, 
fhe wife of, 355, 364; a doorkeeper 
under the HoysSlas, 39 ; Kriya- 
sakti Pandita, the kvlaguru of, 307; 
governor of Ae Muhivfigil king- 
dom, 185; conquest of tihe Cola- 
utandalam, and South India freed 


°°“West of Madura 
By, 356; Madura Sultanate put an 
end to by, 301; grant of an adhyaya- 
■Mtturtfi during tlie lime of, 350; help- 
ed by Somappa Dandnnayaka and 
Gopanua U^iyar in the conquest 
of Madura, 188 ; hand to hand fight 
ol, with the Samhuvaraya, 153 ; the 
Simbuvaraya killed by, according to 
the M^hwa.miayam, 169: ministers 
and officers: Somappa TJdaiyar, or 
Bandanayaka, MahtipntdhM, 86 , 
169, 189; Goppanangai, an officer 
under, 189 ; Vittappar, Vittappara- 
sar, Vittappayyan, a treasurer and 
minister under 86 , 189, 225; open- 
ing of the Srirafigam temple and 
the reconsecration of Ranganatha 
by, 303 fai., 356; settlement of a 
dispute in the Tiruvo^iyur temple 
under the orders of, 116; water 
sports of, with Gangadevi and other 
women, 269. 

Kampana ITdaiyar, see Kam p an a. 39 , 

86 , 116, 189, 350. 

Kandci, 122. 

Kanakadasa, composition of songs by, 

Kanakagiri, Nadgndla Appa, appoint- 
ed governor of, 277, and fn. 

KaiicI (see also Conjeevaram), 119; 
a pilgrim centi-e, 333 ; additions to 
the temple at, by Sri Rahga, 327; 
gifts of Tirumala I to, 327; grant of 
privileges to the Kaikkolas by 
Aramalatta Nayanar,' 248 and fit.' 
KaccVcalambakam, a work on ffie 
greatness of, 384; llm Kamakoti 
pitha located at, 334; part of the 
aefiryos of, in the Jain-Vaisnaya 
compact, 316; Tatacarya, manager 
of the Vaisnava temple, s at, 367-68; 
tuldhhara performed by Acyuta 
Raya at, 324; the PSiicSlow at Tiru- 
vamattur granted privileges similar 
to those enioyed at, 247; privileges 
of the Kaikkojas of, 247 ; -- 

Varaidardiagtava of Anpayya 


KmSSedra, mUitary department, ' L58 . 

Kandahalli, towers built for the fort 
at, 156. 

Kandala Appalacarya, a scholar of 
the time of Vehkata II, 328. 

Kandala Srirangacarya, a Sri-VaisMva 
teacher, 327. 

Kemdanavolu (Kumul), fort of, in’ 
the occupation of Savfii, (the Adil 
KHan), 152. 

KaniySlan, 105. • , 

KanmSlas, same as Pancdlaa, 246, 247, 
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Kannada literature, SSO-SS. 
KaQnadigas, 256. 

KatHja^iyaa (Hoysalas), 24, 24/ii., 93; 
heavy taxes under, 95, 97; revision 
o£ taxes on account ol the lands 
having been in tlieir hands, 55 . 
Ka^anur, capital of a chief, 303. 
Kap.neppa, sculpture ot, in the Malli- 
karjuna temple, 397. 

KanyadM,na, agreement among the 
Brahmans of Padaivi^u regarding, 
22-3, 256-57; only form of marriage 
popular in Vijayanagar, 255. 

Kap, Mudda Heggade, chief of, 221. 
Kapus, 106, 246. 

Kar, 84. 

Karagrama, a revenue village, 42. 
Karaiyi^u, system of periodical re- 
distribution of lands, 210. 

Karanika, (Kamam, Senabova), 38, 
218, 237 ; onerous duties of, 219-220. 
Karivi, razor, 63 fn. 

Kannavipaka, same as Prayascitta- 
audliSnidhi, 359. 

Karnam Basaparasa, grant by, to 
Nat^uva Nagayya, whose father 
Cegayya was connected with the 
drama Tiyiku-ty^natatka,, 294. 
Kamdfa, a school of music, 298; wo- 
men proficient in, 271. 

Karnataka generals, appointed vice- 
roys in the Tamil country, 239. 
Kam&takajalidcinusdsana, a work of 
Bha'^a Kalankadeva, 383. 

Karnataka Vidya ViUsa, a title of 
Harihara II, 355, 381. 

Karpakonam land, 42, 53 jn. 
Kiryakarta, a title taken by the Pra- 
dhanis, 34; the provincial governor 
known as, 192. 

Karyattuku kadavar, a title taken 
by the Pradhanis, 34. 

Kdryattukku karttdrada, a title taken 
by the Pradhanis, 34, 

Kaiayam, the term used in the Cola 
days, 75. 

Kaiikandam, a work of Ativira Rama 

PandyS) 3^' 

Kasikh&ndam, a work of Srlnatha, 
373. 

KathSri, sword, 153. 

•Katharl Saiuva, origin of the title, 
153. 

Kathari Sajuva, (Narasiraha) the 
siege, of. a fort by, 357. 
Katpiguttagai, same as contract, 79, 


Katyayana, followed by Madhava. 
108-109. 

Kautalya, 108, 171; on recruitment to 
the infantry, 146; on the smallness 
of the Cabinet, 20; on the use of 
spies to watch the actions of the 
ministers, 31. 

Kami rights, 132; tenure, 133. 

Koualgm's and police organisation, 
131-33. 

Kavali Venkataramasvami, on the 
date of Tenali Ramakrisna, 378, 

Kava^aladasime, heavy taxation in, 
96. 

Kaveripakkam (Vikramabharana- 
caturvfedimangalam) , a tartiyur, 
181; mahasahha of, 208. 

Kavirasapanditar, author of Ananda- 
nalai, Varakimdlai and a transla- 
tion of the SoundaryalaUari, 385. 

Kavyalanlrdra Kamadhenu, commen- 
tary on the, by Gopa Tippa, 364. 

Kayal, Snlvanayque, lord of, 192. 

Kdyasthas, olhcers, 276, 277. 

Keladi Rama Rfijayya, grant of an 
umbaji by, 129. 

Khana^a(m) an administrative imit 
178; Ltiders on, 184. 

Kijavani Setupati Muddu Ramalifiga 
Pandudaiygp Torai, applied to, by 
Faluttandi Kuppacari Ambalakka- 
rac, 273. 

King and the administration of jus- 
tice, 20-21; no law maker, 103. 

"King's Guard”, 141. 

Ko^age, grant of a, to Malli, 168. 

KodandarSma, Vehkayya, a contem- 
porary of, 380. 

Kodahgal Nayakkars, eighteen, as- 
sembly of, 117. 

Kodungalur, fisheries lei out on con- 
tract at, 80. 

Kolapfam, an amusement, 296; dance, 
painted in tho temple of Vardha- 
mana at Tirupparuttilmpfam, 412, 

Kondamarasayya, JlcLyaaam of Krsna- 
deva Raya, 37; governor of Udaya- 
gh-i, 192. 

Kondavldu, conquered by Sri R^iga I, 
186; inscription of Kr^nadeva Raya 
at, mentions rates of taxes levied 
on commodities, 59-60; Nadlndla 
Gopa, Governor of, 378; Nandela 
Appa, Governor of, 191; siege of, by 
Kr^iiadeva Raya, 266; Saiuva Tim- 
ma, Governor of 191-192 ; Srinatha, 
the court poet of the Reddls of, 373. 

Kondoja, a barber, favour diown to, 
248-49, and fn.; petition of, for the 
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remission of the taxes on his com- 
munity, 05 and fn. 

Koneti Ayyao, agreement of, with 
Ubhayavedantacarya iSttur Tim- 
malai Kumara Tatacarya regarding 
mortgaged temple lands, 227. 

Konetinatha, author of the Bala 
Bhdgavatmmi, 379. 

Kongarayar, consulted hy Aramalatla 
Nayinar before granting privileges 
to the Kaikkolas of the Valudilam- 
battu rajya, 248; represented the 
nitiamr of Idaiyarrn pari'u, 247. 

Koraun (Koran) ordered hy Deva 
Baya n to be placed before hi? 
throne, 162; placed before Rama 
Raja, 320. 

Korv&kal, decision at, of the Valangai 
and Idangai sects to offer civil re- 
sistance to government, 93-94. 

Kotikanyadanam Tatacarya, same as 
Tatacarya, 367. 

Kotttti, fort, 68 and fn. 

KSifam, a division of the rdjya, 178, 
180; divided into nti^us, 180-81; 
and iiirurtti, 182 fn.; and Valanddu, 
180-81/h.; Amilr Kotlam, 179; Kali- 
yQr Kottam, 182; Pa^luvur Kottam, 
181; Palakuoya Kotfam, 181. 

Kdyil kanakku, iumple accountant 
332. 

Koyil kelvi, manager of (lie temple, 
332. 

Kdyiloluig'u., on the travels of ■Srfi 
E^gaimtha, 303. 

Krimilcantha, Coja king, removal of 
the Govindaraja idol, from the 
temple at Cidambaram by, 325 fn. 

KriyaSakti Pandita, (Kriyosakti, Kri- 
yasaktl Guru), a Fhsupata, 307; a 
guru of Caun^a Madhava, 363; of 
the early Vijayanagar kings, 321 ; 
part of, in the saving of Hinduism 
from Hamic aggression, 304. 

Er^a, see Acyuta, 304. 

Efy^na, the cousin of the last Tirthan- 
kara, 412., 

Kr^a, great grandfather of Ragha- 
veildra, taught Ky^nadeva Raya how 
to play on the vind, 297. 

Kr?na, God, devotion of the Valla- 
bhacarya sect to, 313 ; image of, 
brought from Udayagiri by Krsna- 
deva Raya, and enshrined at the 
capital, 333, 391; life of, depicted in 
panel groups in the Hazara Rama- 
svami temple, 392-93. 

Krsna, R., northern boundary of the 
empire, 107, 176, 177. 


Krsnadeva Raya, emperor, 3, 4, 68, 
158, 171; son of Narasa, 382; a 
Tuluva, 322; greatest of the Tuluva 
kings, 17; had twelve lai^ul wives, 
263; Cinna devi, queen of, 377 ; 
daughter of, an expert in chess, 293; 
faUier of Tirumalamba, 367; Prime 
Minister, Saluva Timma, 35, 111, 
191-92, 365; contemporary of Pra- 
lapa Rudra, 366; so-called abdica- 
tion of, 15-16, and fn,; account of, 
given in the Rayavdeakamu by the 
Bthanapati of Visvanatha Nayaka, 
198; additions to the Vitthala tem- 
ple by, 391, 393; adminishation of 
the Tiruyarur temple by, 384; ad- 
ministration of Vijayanagar, stabi- 
lised by, 9; administrative arrange- 
ment of the Ummattiir country by, 
after its conquest, 169; AUasani 
Peddana, the poet laureate of his 
court, patronised by, 26, 376-77 ; a 
man of letters, 6, 100, 355, 365; 
amount of revenue paid to, by 
eastern Carnataka 50; and his 
Council, 24-25; and the “wife” of the 
Gajapati, 107; a patron of scholars, 
6, 355, 36.5, 374; Apatsahayao of 
Tirukkadiyur, a general under, 144, 
^■242; appointment of an accountant 
by, 237; appointment of his son 
Tirumala as yuvaraja when six 
years old, 12 and 12 fn,; appoint- 
ment by, of Venkata Tataya- 
rSja, to enquire into social matters, 
116-17; a staunch devotee of Veft- 
katesa, 401; author of the Amvkta- 
mdlyada,, 365, 374-76, of the Jumbu- 
mtikalyaiym, 294, 365, of Maddla- 
sdcarilra, Rasamanjari, Satyavadhu 
prenouoTO, Sakalakathdsdrasangra- 
Iiam, Suktinaipuni jndnacintamani, 
365; benefactions of, to temples, 
323-24; betel page of, 274; blinded 
and imprisoned Saluva Timma be- 
sides o&ers, and ruined his fandly, 
30, 124, 195; but did not execute 
him, 240; Brahman ministers under, 
241 ; biult a gopura at Ka]ahasti, 
397; built a part of the northern 
gdpura at Cidambaram, 322, 322 fn.; 
325 fn., 397, 398; built a tower on 
the south side of the outer enclo- 
sure of the £kambaraniitha temple 
at Conjeevaram, 398; cannon taken 
to Raicur by, 150; commission to 
Pemmasani ^malinga by, 154; con- 
quest of the Sultan of Bidar by, 147; 
construction by, of a lake near the 
capital, 74; of the "House of Vic-j 
tory," after his return from Orissa, ' 
402; of the Krsnasvami temple, 
391; and his Council, 29, 32, 164; 
coronation of, attended by feuda- 
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•tory chiefs, 10; performed by Saluva 
Tinrma, 11; dalavdy of, in Hassan 
Sthala, l4o in.; announcement 
of war by, to neutral neighbouring 
states, 171-72; division of the army 
into seven wings by, at Baicur, 
152; doings of, after the capture of 
Ahinadnagar, 157-58; dress of, 284; 
embassy sent by, to the Portuguese 
court in 1511, 174; encouragement 
given to the soldiers of Raicur by, 
154-155; equipment of the army 
of, that marched to Raicur, 
137 ; estimate of the strength 
of his army by Paes, Nuniz, 
the Rdynvocakamii, and the 
Kr^narayavijayamu, 135, 136; esti- 
mate of the wealth of, by Paes, 50; 
execution of prisoners by, 127-28; 
exemption of the tenants colonis- 
ing Arasarkoyil, during the time of, 
85; expedition of, to Ceylon, 176; 
figure of, sculptured in relief in the 
niche in the northern gopuram at 
Cidambaram, 398; pairited figure of, 
and his father, in the palace, 277, 
413; figure of, and his queens, 
in the Tirumalai temple, 323, 401; 
followed by two of his queens to 
Kondavldu, 266; followed to Raicur 
by the Governor of Vijayanagar 
with a contingent, 234; gift by, to 
Alagiya Tirucoirrambalamudaiya 
Tambiraoar, 325 fn.; gift of lands 
fay, to the people for making im- 
provements, 84; gifts by, to the 
messengers from Birar, Bidar, and 
Golkonda, 172; grant by, of a vil- 
lage to Nandi Timmayya, 293 fn.; 
Cutti lajya became a subdivision 
of the Penugonda rajya during the 
time of, 180; Haribhatta, a contem- 
porary of, 393; human sacrifice 
ofiered by, 345; improvements to 
tile Tirumalai temple by, 401; in- 
duced to attack Calicut, 177 ; invita- 
tion by, of Vila Bhadra for a duel 
with a professional man, 292 fn.; 
Kama Nayaka, the Chief Guard of, 
39; Kannada poets during the days 
of, 382-83; "King’s Guard" of, 141; 
Kondavldu inscription of, 59-60 : 
the larger assembly of, 27; literary 
importance of the reign of, 365-60, 
374, 387; Mangarasayya the Vdial 
Karanikkam of, 38; Moriiorippo, in 
praise of, by Jnanaprakasa Desikar, 
384; mention of envies by, in his 
^Amuktamalyada, 150; Moors, in the 
service of, 162, 319; Nldlpdla Gopa, 
his Governor at Kondavldu, 378; 
the nobles and the contingent that 
followed him to RaieOr, 138; orna- 
ments of, 287; Paes on the captains 


(nayakas) under, 197-98; Paes on 
the extent of tlie empire of, 176-77; 
Paes on the harem of, 265 ; fte 
PdrijUtapnharontimit of Nandi Tim- 
manna dedicated to, 377; patron- 
age of Jainism by, 317; 
patronage of Vyasaraya by, 
324, 336, 365; performance of the 
Spring festival by, 343-44; petition,, 
to, by the authorities of the tem- 
pie at Tiruvamatlur, 112; practice 
of wrestling by, 291; principles of, 
regarding war, 166; purchase of 
horses by, 99, 148; reconquest of 
territories by, 176; regulated pro- 
gramme of, 276-77; remission of 
10,000 vardhas to the Siva and 
Visnu temples by, 225, 226, 322, 
325 fn.; remis.sion of the tax on 
marriages by, 24, 70-71; respect of, 
for, Brahmans, 240; review of forces 
by, 161; Saluva Timma’s part in 
the wars of, 34; the Safigitasuryoda- 
ya of Laksminarayana dedicated to, 
366; sent advance troops to Raicur, 
ISl; siege by, of the city where fie 
lord of the land of “Catuir" was, 
157; siege by, of Raicur, 157; solici- 
tude of, for non-combatants, 167-68; 
spies of, in the kinp.doms of his 
northern neighbours, 171; survey 
and assessments of lands by, 45-46; 
Tamil poets during the lime of, 
384-85; Timmanna Kavi, a contem- 
porary of, 382; took the field to 
quell even a small rebellion, 154; 
unrivalled in music, 297; Vai^nav- 
ism under, 322-24; VaBabhacarya 
in the comt of, 313; on Ihe admi- 
nistration of iustice, 322; on the 
appointment of Brahmans to places 
of responsibility, 242; on the aug- 
mentation of tile financial resour- 
ces of thd State, 74; on Cabinet 
secret, .^9-30; on the captured, 167; 
on, clemency, 127; on the daily pro- 
gramme oi the king, 276; on the 
duties of kings, 18, 22, 25-26; on 
the employment of spies, 171; on 
Ithe iencouragement given 'to the 
mendicants, 19; on the entertain- 
ment of Brahmans in the military, 
143-44; on tiie expenditure ai a 
king, 99, 101, 148; on frank 
With, and the rewarding of ambas- 
sadors, '172; on hoarding, 101; on 
the importance of the king in the 
body politic, 9; on the importance 
of the protection of Dharma, 21; 
on kings going personally to battle, 
154; on the king’s watching the 
actions of ministers through spies, 
31; on the maintenance of the soci- 
al solidarity of ^e people, 240; 
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on tlio lU'WHiiUy for following 
Dharma, 104; on Hic policy to be 
pursued regarding neighbouring 
states and forest tribes, 170; on the 
powers of the Imperial Council, 31; 
on the punislimcnt to be me led to 
treasonous persons, _ 105; on the 
qualifications of a ininistor, 30; on 
the roaring of forests, 155; on the 
recalling of the subji'cts when they 
leave flic Slate on account of 
suffering, 04; on the separation of 
the fimctions of a Pdrupatyagdr 
from those of a temple manager, 
282-33; on the value of a hig Secre- 
tariat, 36; on the value of daii^, 
J03; succeeded by Acyuta Kaya, 4. 

^ 7 frut dhydna Paddliofi, a work 

W of Appayya DIksita, 369. 

Krsnamisra, author of the drama, 
Prabodhacimdrodaya, 356, 365, 374. 

Kr$piappa Nayaka, an adappatli of 
Sadasiva, 274fn. , 

Ey?riappa (Nayaka of Madura), 
lather of VJrappfffl|Nayaka, 386 ,* a 
subordinate of Rama Rnja Villhala, 
203. 

Krjpappa Nayalca, (of Jlnji), repairs 
by, to the GSviudaraja shrine at 
Cidambar&m, 330. 

Kr^na Raja, the Nandytih chief, pat- 
ron of,Piiiga}i Siiranna, 177. 

Kx^ardywoijayamm of Kumava 
Dhurjati, 10, 24; on Krqnadeva 
Raya sending spies to the kingdoms 
of luB northern neighbours, 171; 
on tho strength of Kfsnadeva 
Raya’s army, 135. 

Krstfariunasanwadam, a Telugu work 
by Gopa, 365-66. 

Kf^asvami temple, architectural fea- 
tures of the, 391-92. 

Krsna Virappa Nayaka, constructions 
by, at Madura, 400 fn. 

Kv4ikalydnam, 69 fn, 

Kudike marriage (?) 69. 

Kv4imakkal, taxes on, 64. 

Kv4^'hgddevadamm, 54, 214. 

Kv^u, 390. 

Kulburga, adjoined the Vijayanagar 
empire, 175; Sultan Muhammad of, 
134. 

Kulottunga II, Govindaraja idol, at 
Cidamharam, thrown into the sea 
by, 325 jn. 

Kumara Dhurjati, the author of the 

KT^rdyavljayarm, 10 . 

Kumara Kampana, see Kampala, 2, 
175, 307, 


Kumara Karupparar, the founder of 
the Dharmapuram matha (?), 337. 

Kuniarasarasvati, a scholar patronis- 
ed by Kr?iiadeva Raya, 385. 

Kumara Valnuki, author of the 
Ramoi;opa in Kannada, 383. 

Kumara Vyasa, autlior of the Makd- 
bhSroto, 383; joint author with 
Camarasa, of the BMrata in Kan- 
nada, 381. 

Kumbakonam, a pilgi-im centre, 333; 
eontooversy between Vijayindra 
Tiruia and a Vlra Saiva gum at, 
330; the Kamakoti pi^ha transferred 
to,^ 336; ^ Madhva maflia at, 307; 
paintings in the ^rhgapa^ temple 
^13; paintings of ^enes from the 

t RdmoyoTia, in the Rl|hasvami lom- 

We at, 411-12; Sudhindra Tii’lha 
lived at, 371; Vijayindi-a Tirtha 
spent his last years at, 315. 

Kunkurm vastrwm, a privilege, 
granted to the Badugulavaru, 119. 

KUma Purdnam, a work of Ativira 
Rama Papdya, 386. 

Kutram: same as Kottam, 180; 
Korukkai Kurram, 179. 

Kumkdmdymiyam, a work of Peru- 
m51 Kavirayar, 385. 

Kununbars, policy of the Vijayanagar 
Irings towards die, 170. 

•KuvaUyananda, a lit. work of Ap- 
payya Dikgita, 355, 369, 970. 


L 

Lakka];gia Dandanayaka, a great ge- 
neral, 144; Prime Minister of Deva 
Raya II, 32, 176, 191 ; bore the title 
‘Lord of the Southern Ocean,’ 176, 
187, 191,; Governor of Mulbagal, 
Xekal, Tundlna, BarakOru and 
Madima Provinces, 187, 191 ; led an 
expedition to Ceylon, 34; Viceroy 
under Deva Raya II, issue of coiim 
by, in his own name, 189. * 

Laksmaga Dandanatha, author of the 
Sivatattvacintdmani, 381. 

Lak^mana Fandita, author of the 
Vaidyardja Vallabha, a medical 
work, 364. 

Lakgmideva temple, architectural 
features of the, 395. 

LakgnukumSra, same as Tatacarya 
367. ’ 

Lak?mjn5rayana, author of the San- 
gltasuryohiya, a work on music, 
dedicated to Krgnadeva Raya, 366. 
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Larger Assembly of the Vijayanagar 
house, 26-27, 340 fn. 

Law, under Vijayanagar, 102-106; 
concerning the inalionablo nature 
of service imams, 106; of limitation 
under Vijayanagar, 106; of ti'uason, 
interpretation of the, in the Vija- 
yanagar days, 105-106 ; sources of, 
21 . 

Learning, encouragement of, under 
Vijayanagar, 100, 348, 351-52. 
Lepanayque, Lord of Vingapor, 
income and obligations of, 192, 193; 
military contributions of, 138. 
Lingtt Pwanam, a work of Ativira 
Rama Pandya, 386. 

Lingo PurarMm, a work of Tenali 
Ramakr^n^ 378. 

Lmgaya(i)ts (Jangamas), 304, 308; 
performance of aati by the, 259-60; 
vegetarians, 282. 

Linachoian, on the car festival, 342; 
on the Dombaras, 250 ; on the dress 
of the Brahmans, 243; on early 
marriages, 257 ; on the high posi- 
tions held by the Brahmans, 241 ; 
on the tonsure of widows, 262. 

Literacy, among the people, 352-.53. 
Literature, Sanskrit, Telugu, Kan- 
nada and Tamil, 354-387. 

Literary activity under Vijayanagar, 
305-306. 

Local compacts, under Vijayanagar, 
229-31. 

Local government under Vijayanagar, 
5, 206-238. 

Lolla Lak^mldhara, author of a com- 
mentary on Sai^ara’a Saundarya- 
lahori, a part of the Daioojiiooildso, 
besides other works, 366. 

Longhurst, on the method of water 
supply to the city, the sculptures 
round the “Throne Platform,” 403; 
on the stone car in front of the 
Vitthala temple, 394; on the style 
of the has reliefs round the “Throne 
Platform,” 402. 

"Lord of the Southern Ocean,” the 
title taken by the Governor of 
Madura, 176, 187, 191. 

Lotus Mahal, architectural features 
of the, 408-09. 

Loyola, figure of, painted for Ven- 
^ ka^a, 414. 

Liiders, on Kharoata, 1B4. 

Luiz, a Brahman convert in the 
school at Punnei Kayal, 349. 
Luxuries, 287-290. 


M 

Ma (Mttiia?) 59, and In. 

Maccapuranam, aulhorsliip of the, 
attributed to Vadamalayar, 385. 

MacdonoU, on the authorship of the 
Vedic Commentaries, 361-62. 

Madalasacaritra, a Sanskrit work of 
Kf^nadeva Raya, 365. 

Madambakkain, grant of, to the 
temple at, by Vitlappar, 189, 225 ; 
street of the Kaikkolas at, 247. 

Madanna, a great general under Vija- 
yanagar, 144. 

Madanna a Golkonda Minister, tor- 
tured to death, 127. 

Madayagari Mallanna, one of the 
aBtadiggajas, 374; author of the 
RdjaiekharacarUranw, 366. 

Madhava (Madhavacarya) , a giieat 
scholar and administrator, 144, 352, 
357; Bhoganatha, a brother of, 363; 
gurus of, 358-59 ; an orthodox 
householder, 358 ; author of Jaimi- 
niyanydyamdlSvistara, Jhanmukti- 
viveka, KBXantddhaviya and Pore- 
aara~mSdhaviyam or Paraiara- 
anv(iwya.khya, 103, 107, 108, 357; 
and the composition of the Vedic 
Commentaries, 360-63: foundation of 
a school by, and Sayapa, 306; and 
the foundation of Vijayanagar, 107; 
injunctions of, with regard to the 
rates of assessment on land, 49; 
Minister and Kulaguru of Bukka 
I, 307fn,, 358, 361 and of Hai'ihara II, 
241; not the Kautalya of the Vija- 
yanagar court, 108 ; and Sayapa, 
identity of, 361 fn.; and Vidya- 
rapya, identification of, 359 ; treat- 
ment of adjective law by, 108-109. 

Madhava (son of Sayana), author of 
the Sarvadarsanasangraha, 358. 

Madhava, (Caupd^), disciple of, 
Kriyasakti Pappita, 307, 363 ; joint 
author with Marappa of the Saivd- 
gamasdraaangraha, 307; author of 
Ttttparya Dipika, a commentary on 
the SHtasamhiti, 363 ; Minister of 
Merappa, 363. 

Madhavacarya, 107, 358, 359; 360, 
361/n., 363. 

Madhavamantri, minister of Marappa, 
188, 191; minister of Bukka I, and 
Governor of the West (Banavase), 
187, 191; House Minister of Hari- 
hara H, 191. 

MMhaviyam, meaning of the term, 
360-61. 

Madhura, poet, see Madhura Madhava 
381. 
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Madhura Mndhavn (Madhura), poet, 
author of Hus DhanmnUtlui Pur&iia, 
381. 

Madhuravatii, a poeiess in Iho court 
of Raghuiiaiha, 372. 

Mtidhuraviiayo.m, the, of GmigadevI, 
12fn., 270, 355, 304; on Iho hand 
to hand fight between Katnpana 
and the Sambuvarfiya 1.53 ; on the 
gambuvarayn’s defeat and death 
at fte hands of Kampana, 109 ; on 
the Muhammadan occupation of 
South hidia, 301-02 ; on the water 
sports of Kampana with women, 
269 ; on the weapons of warfare, 
147. 

Madhva (Madhvacarya) , founder of 
the Duality theory, 300, 304, 314; 
BrahmasUiras, deduced by, elabo- 
rated in the YitJctiwuilliJctt of Vadi- 
raja, 370 ; the Caturmotasdra of 
Appayya DIk?Ua written from the 
angle of vision of, 369. 

Madhvaism, 314-15. 

Madhva Tirtha, presided over tlie 
Ultaradi matha, 314. 

Maikyaata, functions of tlic, 237. 

Madura, arohitoctural foalures of the 
palace at, 410 ; of the Vaaanta 
irampipa. and temple at, 399-400; ad- 
ministrative system of the Nayalcs 
of, 34 fn.; conquest of, by 
Kampana, 39, 356 ; education at, 
349, 3S0 ; guarding of the bastions 
at, by the Prdaiyayara, 198; the 
Jesuits at, 317-18; judicial organi- 
sation at, 111; Kampana helped 
by Somappa Dandanayaka and 
Gopamia Udaiyar in the conquest 
of, 188; made the headquarters of a 
separate Governorship, 178; Mang- 
ammal, queen of, 320; Nayak of, a 
betel page at the Vijayanagar court 
according to Barradas, 274 ; a tri- 
butary of Vijayanagar in 1611, 50; 
Nayaks of, 4 ; foundation of the 
Nfiyakship of, 203 ; rebellion of the 
Nayaks of, 165; Pcllaiyams in, 143 ; 
Caldwel and Heras on the PSlaiya- 
gdrs-,a{, 200-01 ; Sultanate of, 300- 
301, put an end to by Kampana, 
2, 175 ; Tirumandira dlaindyakam, 
mder the Nayaks of, 38-39 ; towers 
in the temple at, constructed in 
th6_ Vijayanagar period, 7, 397 ; 
Venkata, Viceroy of, 204; Visva- 
natha Nayaka of, 198. 

Maikroi CokhandtharulS,, a work of 
^Mrumalainatha, 384. 
itdgadhaa, 353. 

V.A.--5e 


Mag&nl, an administrative unit, 184 . 
Bennamagapl, 218; SSntalige magani 
184. 

Maggiya Maggideva, author of some 
Saiakas, 3^-82. 

MaJidblidrata, treatment of law in, 
102; (Kannada), a work of 
Kumara Vyasa, 383. 

Mahabharata tdtparya stiAgraha, a 
work of Appayya Diksita, 369. 

Mahacarya of Gtoikaeala, defeat by, 
of the Salva scholars at Citrakuta, 
326 /n. 

Mahad^a Sarasvati, Vira Nara- 
siihha’s grants to, 335. 

MahSgampaHsfava, a work of Bhoga- 
nat^, 363. 

Makdjagat, (deputation of the, to 
Virupakga H, 89. 

Mahajana, a name of the body of 
Mahasahhti or Sahha, 112, 114, 207; 
guardians of public endowments, 
^5; of Cauluru, grant to, of some 
taxes as a gift by ihe Vipravinodins, 
245 ; of different villages, decision 
of the, in the case of a dispute in 
the KImesvaram Udaiya NayaoSr. 
temple at Aragajur, 120, 123, 214; 
of Palaiyur, revival by the, of the 
old method of levying taxes, 213; 

Mahalingadeva, author of EkoUara- 
safsthala and gafalhalamveka, 381. 

Mahamwaja, a musical instrument, 
296. 

Mah&n&dprahhM, the Paftaiiaavdmi, of 
the rural areas, 237-38. 

MohdiiMu, general assembly, 213, 
223. 

Maiiauavami torches, remission of, to 
the barbers, 249. 

MahoprodMni, office of the, 32. 

Mahdmjaa, the priests of the mem- 
bers of the VaUabhacarya sect, 313. 

MahdrajavSda, same as Mdrjavddn, 
184. 

Maharajyas: Araga, 180; Candragiri, 
180; Padaividu, 180. 

MahdaabM, called MMjanas, 207; 
SahhA called, 208. 

MahSHrah Pradb&iA, had a seat in 
the Imperial Council, 28. 

Mahaiantra, army, 235, 

Mahekvaras, temple trustees, 226. 

Mahifdsura NarapaU Vtjaya, the, on 
the anti-Brahnianical tendencies of 
Rama Rajai 242-43. 

Maine, Sir H. S., on judicial organi- 
sation, 109, 
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Maintainer of the castes, (upholder 
of the duties of castes), a title 
taken by the Vijayanagar kings, 
20, 240. 

Mofe/cal, tax on the house of, 56. 
Md^dbraya, 42, 90. 

Malakappa, chief of Hancle AnantS- 
puram, occupation of Ahobalam, 
by, 327. 

Malavarayan(r), caused disturbance 
to people, 125, 128-29. 

Malabar, could not be conquered by 
"Vijayanagar, 177. 

Malibar, (Malabar), die Vijayanagar 
empire extended to, 175. 

Malik Kafur, invasion of South India 
■ by, 217. 

Mallanarya, author of the BhauaeititS- 
ratria, and Viraaaw&mrta Purina, 
382-83. 

Mallapanayque, lord of the country 
of Avaly, income and obligations 
of, 193; military contributions of, 
138. 

Mallappa, Jaina, settlement of a dis- 
pute by, 117. 

Mallikarjuna, see Mallikarjuna Raya, 
3, 100, 194, 294, 322 fn. 

Mallikarjuna Mah&raya, see Malli- 
kaxjuna Raya, 188, 333. 

Mallikarjuna Raya, (Mallikarjuna, 
Mallikarjuna Mahai’aya) grant of 
one-fifth of his revenue to the 
pagodas, 100; gift of, to a scholar 
Aditya Raya, 352; gift of, to the 
Virupak^a temple, 333; poet Ganga- 
dhara, contemporary of, _ 294; 
Ramacandra Dandanayaka, minister 
of, 188; Timmaiina Dapdaunyuka, 
191, 396; predecessor of Virupaksa, 
322 jn.; rise of Saluva Narasiraha 
during the period of, 194; scholars 
during the period of, 382. 
Mallikarjuna temple, architectural 
features of the, 397. 
Mollifcorjwwouijoya (Jamvaiyd) , 382. 
Malyavanta Raghunatha temple, 
architectural features of the, 394. 
Matiaikkudaii/ar, tax on, 63. 
Mapavala, image of, set up at Srl- 
mugnam, 229. 

Manavala Mahamuni, and the founda- 
tion of the sect of TeAgalais, 312, 
313. 

Mapdflla, assembled body, 93. 
Manddlam, country, 93, 94. 
Mandalam, connotation of the term, 
178, 179-180; Charamaodel (Co|a- 
mapdalam), 176; Cdlamandalam 


(Charamaodel), 176, 179, 208; con- 
quest of the, by Kampana, 356, 3G4; 
remission of taxes in, by Kr^na- 
deva R5ya, 225, 226, 322; 325 jn; 
Jayahgondosolamandalam, 179, 181; 
Magadai mandalam, 95, 179, 180/n.; 
238; fiscal regulations in by Narayya 
Nayakkar, 90; reform in the mea- 
suring rods in, 47; Nigiriiisola- 
mandalam, 179, 180 fn.; Tondal- 
mandalam, 179, 182. 

Mandala Piuadar, autlior of the 
Nifcotidu Cudamaui, a Lexicon, and 
the Tiruppukal Purayam, 384-5. 

Moweyopradhana (House Minister), 

S84 

Mafigadu, agreement among the vil- 
lagers of, not to give lands as 
stridhana, 256; regarding selling of 
land to an outsider, 211. 

Mangalam, a small administrative 
unit, 181. 

Mafigamarkattar, petition of, to 
Rama Raja Vitthala, 118. 

MahgammM, queen of Madura, deci- 
sion of, regarding the right of the 
Soura^tras to perform upakama, 
255; grant by, to the Daraga of 
Babanatta, 320. 

Manilckavaeakar (Th'uvldavfir Naya- 
n5r), a Saiva saint, 116, 299. 

Maniam, (a village headman), tax 
on, 64. 

Mansab, 35. 

MonsobdSr, and Dmdanayaka, 35. 

Mantrvparlsad, 27. 

Manu, a jurist, 102; on danda, 103; 
on tile life of a widow, 262 fa, 

Mttnuooritomu, of Allasani Peddana, 
26, 26 fa., 323, 376 ; on the Assembly 
of Ki^padeva Raya, 27. 

ManyaCm), 236; grant of, to govern- 
ment servants, 98; to the Ayagiri, 
219. 

Maiaijnanasambandar, author of 
PafipaSupdiappanuval, Saiikat- 
panirakaranam, Paramopadesam, 
Mundvnilai, Saivasamiayaneii, Para- 
matatimirabirm, Sakaldgamasaram, 
KamaW.ayapurSm.'n, Arumtgvri- 
purdnam and Sivaaharumdttaram, 
385. 

MSrotwgapporuI, a work of Perumal 
Kavirayar, 38S. 

M&zaxidahkiram, a work of Peruma} 
Kavirayar, 385. 

M&ra®fcilttuiwanimaiai, a work of 
Peruma Kavirayar, 385, 

Miraypappiviaam, a work of Peru- 
mal Kavirayar, 385, 
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Mirappa, brother of Ilarihara, 363 ; 
one of the founders of Vijayanngar, 
2; ruler of Aragn, 185; Caupda 
Madbava, Minister of, 188, 191, 363; 
joint autiior wiUi Mndhava of the 
SaivdSJOMasaraawhgrnham, 307. 

Marco Polo, on the great value at- 
tached to horses, 148 /n. 

Mamiparlnayam, a love poem, written 
bjr Mohanangi, 367. 

MdrjavddOu an abridged form of 
Mah&rdjavdia, 184; Penugonda 
Mai'javada, Udayagiri Marjavada, 
184. 

Mdrkanieya Purdiia, materials for 
Feddana’s Mcmucaritam taken 
from, 376. 

Marriage, kanyaddna, popular, 255 ; 
celebrated early, 257 ; dowry system 
in, 256-57; fee on, made as a gift 
by Kampadeva Anna, 223-24 ; regu- 
lation by the fiettis for Uio women 
who lapsed from, 224 ; remission of 
tax on, 69, 70-71 and 70 fn,, 88. 
MamttardtcaHtram, a work of Sri- 
natha, 373. 

MStsantlk&ra, 211. 

Masulipatam, embassy sent by Ven- 
kata 11 to the British traders at, 
174. 

Moflias; encouragement given to, 20; 
encouragement of education by, 
351 ; nature and functions of, 333- 
38 ; Bik^amalha, 332, 385 ; Dharma- 
puram Mn^ha, 337 ; Golaki Matha, 
336-37; Jain matha at Tirunarun- 
kondai, 384; Kamakoti Pitha, 334- 
36 ; established at Kahci by Sankara 
and transferred to lCumbakoi;iam, 
306 ; Paramasivendra, Pontiff of, 
335 ; Padaraya Matha, Padmanabha 
Tirtha and Sripadaraya, heads of 
the, 314; Soude Matha, a Madhava 
matha, 315 ; Srngeri Matha, found- 
ed by Sri Sankara, account of the, 
299, 306, 334; honours shown to 
three families by, 362 ; and Vijaya- 
nagar, 304, 321 ; Sumatindre Matha, 
371; Tiruvfivaduturai Matha, 337- 
38;’>Vyasaraya Matha, 336. 

Matsya Purana, (Telugu), written by 
Haribhatta,’ 366. 

Mayapa, father of Madhavacarya, 
357. 

MIyana, a son cd Sayarja, 359. 
Mayikottapura, Pedda Ceppappa 
Beddi, desayi of, 160. 

Measure (Area): Kuli, 54, 84, 215, 
350 ; Kurjia, 351 ; Mffi, 54, 55, 95, 132; 
Plough, 84 : Veli, 45, 52, 53. 


Moasm-e (Cubic) : Kalam, 54, 85,; 
Khondttoo, 45, 238; KSlagas, 45, 
215; Koffaij 68 /u.; Kuruni, 132; 
Kuth, 48; Maim, 232; Padakku, 54, 
270; Puffi, 45; Turn, 45; 54. 

Measmu (Distance) : Amada (ten 
miles), Gross (league)', 176; 
League (three miles), 176, 406 and 
fn.; Parasanga, (seven mUes), 175, 
406 and fn. 


Measure (Weight): Du, 70; Man, 
281 ; Mangelima, 67 ; Ser, 70. 

Measuring Bods : Gandardyagandan 
k6l, iefn.; 47; MBndya, iSfn.'; 
Mdvdytravau kol, 15 ft. long, 2S, 
46/n.; Nadalavu koj, 46 fn.; 47; 
Paniranda^i kdl, 46 fn. ; Padindradi 
k6l, 46 fn.; poles of 20, 24, 30 
and 32 feet, 46 fn. : Rajauibhada}} 
Ahyadmeftadi kol, 46 jn.; Boje- 
oibhodau Jcol, 46 fn., 47 ; ^andard 
rod of 34_feet, 46 fn.; 47, 95; Ta^i, 
46 fii.; ’Onjalp&raisari'outa^i, 46fn,; 
varieties in, 23 ; want of unifor- 
mity and reforms in, 46-47. 

Melkoto, grants to the temple at, by 
Sri BaAga, 327, 328; role of the 
Aedryas of, in the Jain-Vai^pava 
compact, 316. 

Moykapdadgva, author of the Siva- 
iiVmabddham, 309 and fn. 

Mcykdval, watchman in a temple, 
125, 332. 

Migrations of people in the Vijaya- 
nagar days, 6, 94-96. 

Military: architecture in Vijayanagar, 
405-407 ; _ expenditure on the, 99 ; 
organisation, 134-174 ; character of 
the wars, 166-69; department, 25, 
158-166; divisions of the army, 144- 
150; foreign policy, 169-174; fort 
and the siege, 155-158; march and 
the fight, 150-55 ; recruitment for 
the army, 136-144 ; reforms of 
Deva Baya, 3, 161-63, 319 ; review, 
160-61, 272, 339; strength, 134-36; 
routes, 161. 

Ming Emperor of China, Taitsu, lY3. 

Ministerial Council, Senipati, a mem- 
ber of, 158. 

Ministers, qualifications of, 30 ; 
sometimes appointed Provincial 
Governors, 32, 191; tenure of, 32. 

Minor local ofiicers and dignitaries 
under Vijayanagar, 231-38. 

Mit5pi aAgad't, sweetmeat ^qps, 284^ 

Mohanangi, authoress of the Mdnd- 
pariiuiywm, 367. 

Moreland, on the method of collec- 
tion of state revenues unddt Vija- 
yanagar, 78-81. 
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Moors, quarter of the, 280, 319 ; use 
of wheat by, 281. 

Mudda Dan^anatha, Prime Minister 
under Bulcka I, and Harihara II, 
30. 

Mudda Hegga^e, chief of Kap, 221. 
Muddappa, one of the founders of 
Vijayanagar, 2. 

Muddayya Dannayaka, P^hvisefti- 
tana (mayorally of the earth) , con- 
ferred by, on two local organisa- 
tions, 224. 

Mu^ Gauda, claim to a gaudaship 
put up by, 119. 

Mudro karta (Mudre Oihcer), the 
officer in charge of the royal seal, 
39. 

Mudusuryar, one of the Irattaiyai', 
384. 

Muhammadans, entertainment of the, 
in Hindu service, and the results 
of that policy, 162-63 ; in the Hindu 
army, 144; hemming of Vijayana- 
gar by, from the north, 169 ; 
influence of, on the Hindus, 7, 389. 
Muhammadan style of architecture, 
influence of, on the Hindu style, 
408. 

Muldammad Bin Tugldak, and South 
India, 300. 

Muhammad Shah, disre^ect shown 
to the ambassador of, by Bukka I, 
172; excesses of, 167. 

Mukku' Timmanna, same as Nandi 
Timmanna, 377. 

MulmUa, grant of the, by Abbaraja 
Tirumalaraja, 213. 

MuUSmdram, Jnanasivacaryas of, 337. 
MukkutIA, nose screw, an ornament, 
288. 

MukUniccayam, a work of Guru- 
jnanasambandar, 386. 

Mulbagal, headquarters of the Mulu- 
vayi rajya and the viceregal seat 
of the eldest prince, 178. 
Mumdoguel, Eajapanayque, lord of, 
193. 

Mummuridand<i, an organisation, 
right of, to confer honours, 224. 
Munditiilai, a work of M^aijnana- 
sambandar, 385. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, on assessment 
under Vijayanagar, 91-92; on the 
method cd the collection of 
r revenues, 75 and 78-77. 

Murige D^ikendra, a scholar of the 
time of Veflkata H, 383. 

Music, dwo sorts of, 296-98 ; women 


proflcient in, 271; Eaghunatlia, pro- 
ficient in, 371. 

Muttirai vangi ilingayar, an examiner 
of seals (?), 118. 

Muttiyakuricci, mahajanas of, heard 
a case, 120, 214. 

Muftiikkarar, 116. 

Muttukrenappa, encouragement of 
education by, 350. 

Muvalur, rights of the temple of, 
confirmed by the Assembly of 
Apaimelagaram, 214-15. 

Mysore, the O^eyars of, 4. 


N 

Nacana Somanathakavi, a court poet 
of Bukka I, author of the Uttara- 
hartoilSsam, 372. 

Ndd or Nadu : an administrative 
division, 178, 214; the division 
of a kottam, 180; Canga- 
nad, 224 ; Brumuramadu, tax 
collectors of, 86 ; Hadiiiad, 168, 211; 
Harunad, 224; Heddurnad, 117; 
HOsurunadu, 224 ; Irmigo^appadi- 
nadu, 238; ICapaoadu, alias Viru- 
darajabhayankara vajanadu, US, 
119, 216; Karigayanadu, grant by the 
n&ttavar of, 216; Kari(ai)pp6kku- 
nadu, 213, 216, 235; Malanadu, 184; 
Mapidaiki4anndu, 181 ; M§£kanadu, 
94 ; Muganadu, 183 ; Mugandur- 
nadu, 179 ; Mulikanadu, 379 ; Muju- 
vaynadu, customs officer of flie, 
86 ; Nagarakhapds Malunad, 237 ; 

Nondi (an)gulinadu, Aiikaya Na- 
yaka, superintendent of, 84, 236; 
Pakanadu, 246; Palaiyux nadu, 4Sfti.; 
Parantakanadu, 51, 93 ; Poppa- 

marapadi n&du, 129 ; Posanad, 224; 
PoysananaduJ 179; Pulmadu, Mey- 
devar, in charge of the taxes of, 
86, 189 ; Pulliyumadu, 256 ; taX on 
the Tottiyans of, 64 ; decision of 
the To^iyans regarding a parti- 
cular contribution, 254; Pungupra 
nadu, 92 ; Rajarajasolanadu, 334, 
Santalige nad, 55; Satinad, remission 
of taxes in, 70; Tekal nadu,^ 235 ; 
Tepkarainadu, 216 ; Tirumujaip- 
padinadu, 238; Vadakonadu, 131; 
Vfffianadu, 125, Vavalur nadu, 181; 
Yalahankaufidn, Immadi Kempe 
Gauda, Prabhu of, 218. 

NBdi(e)pdla (Nandela) Appa, a 
nephew of Sajuva Timma, 368 ; 
appointed Governor over Vini-( 
kopdn, Gutti and Kauakagiri, 277 ; 
Governor cif Kopd^vidu, 191; the 
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Rajaiakharaeanimmu dedicated to, 
by Madayyagari Mallanna, 36C. 
Nadi(e)ndla Gopa, Governor of 
KondavidUi 

Nade^la Gopa Manlri, an officer 
under Kr?padeva Eaya, 241. 

Nd^u (Mfi), the assembly of a larger 
division, 22, 206 ; and Professional 
Associations and Guilds, 220-24; 
collected state revenues, 81-82 ; 
other functions of, 215-16; eighteen, 
254, 316. 

Nads4nabdva, in charge of the iidd 
accounts, 237. 

Nd^u GaiUjiaf 236. 

Ndij,uka, a division of a sthala, 183. 
Nd4yaiamdu, 237-38. 

Nigabwndham, 390. 

Nagalapura, duties from, 61; human 
sacridce for the successful termi- 
nation of an irrigation project at, 
345. 

Nagappa, the great Minister of 
Bukha I, decision of a dispute by, 
117. 

Nagappa Dapd»ntiyaka, (Daiuiayuka) , 
ttie Maimpradli&m of Uova Kaya 1 
and Deva Raya If, 33, 191; gover- 
nor of the Mujuvugil kingdom, 191. 
flagapatao, 82. 

Nagappa Dapnayaka, a Minister of 
Deva Baya i, 30. 

Nagappa Nayaka, Kdryakwrta, agent 
ol Sri Banga, 85. 

Kagai'asa Uduiyui^, 19; authorised to 
cancel all heavy taxes, 95. 
Nagarattar, a guild of the town 223. 
Ndgarika of Kautalya, known as the 
Chief Bailiff or Prefect at Vi]aya- 
nagar, 131. 

Nigas, the, worshipped by the Vijaya- 
nagar kings, 346-47. 

Naidadavi, a work of Ativira Rama 
PapdyO) 386. 

Naigar Acaryar, son and successor of 
Vedanta Uesilca, 312. 

Nm^adha, Naifadhadiptka, its com- 
mentary, written by Karahari, 384. 
Naijddhadipikd, a commentary on 
the WaifodhOj written by Narahari, 
364. 

Ndiodham of Sri Harga, translated 
by ^inatha, 373. 

Nttlwaparivdra, an organisation, 
right of, to confer honours, ^4. 
Nakharadaviru, (merchants), 128, 
Wolocaritromj a work of Eaghunatha, 
371. 


Nalimvdru (Assembly), 233-34. 

Nallap Caiu’avarti Venkatacarya, 
grant of Sri Raiiga III to, 829. 

Nama Bodhendra, a pontiff of the 
Kamakofl pitha, 335. 

Namaffiivaya De^ar, the first haad 
of the Tiruvavaduturai maffia, 338. 

Nanddesi merchants, consulted with 
regard to taxes, 223-24. 

Nanddeiis, (of both sects) 22, 88. 

NdndriharatnamdU, a Lexicon, writ- 
ten by Irugappa Dapdanatha, 355, 
363. 

Nanda Gopa, father of Acyuta 
(Kr$pa), 304, 

Nandela Appa, see Nadlpdla Appa, 
191. 

Nandi M^ayya, joint author wdtli 
Ghapta Singayya of the Varakk^mi 
Purapam, the Narasifiiha Pwopam, 
and the Prabodhacandrodayam in 
narrative form, 374. 

Nandi (Mukku) Timmaima, one of 
the oftadisgojos, in the court of 
Ki-snadeva Baya and author of the 
Panjdtdpaharariamu, B, 374, 377. 

Nandi Timmayya, poet, Kr^pa Baya’s 
grant of an agrahdra to, ^3 fn, 

Navabfndavana, an island in tho 
Tungabhadra where Vyasaraya 
seems to have died, 315. 

Narada, a jurist, 102. 

Nai'ahari, disciple of Vidyaranya and 
author of NaifdhadipiM, 364. 

Narahari mantrin, disciple of Vidya- 
sankara, appointed Governor of the 
Banavase province by Harihara II, 
187-88. 

Naraka/dhvamsa Vydyoga, a work of 
DharmaSuri, 372. 

NarapatwiiayimM, same as the Rdma- 
rdjiyamu of Venfcayya, 380. 

Narasa (Narasa Nayaka), 366, 382. 

Narasu BhUpdliyamu, a work of 
Bama Baja Bhugapa, 379-80. 

Narasa Nayaka, (Narasa, Narasa 
Nayiningaru, (Narasane Nayaka 
Udaiyar), 3, 17; father of three sons, 
186; lather of Acyuta, 366; father of 
Kir^padeva Baya, 382; grandson of 
Tiroma, 24, 2^.; agent of Dharma 
Baya Maharaja, 35; entrusted with 
the administration during the 
minority of Immadi Narasinffia, 17; 
the Narasimhapurdnain, Vardhiv- 
•pwfdtym and Vorolok^TOlpuronom 
dedical^ to, 374; rise of, to power 
during the rule of Immadi Nara- 
siiiiha, 194. * 
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Narasiihha (Sa^uva), expedition oi, 
to Udayagiri, 151. 

Narasiihha (Nfsiihha) o£ Ahobala, 
grants o£ Krisnadeva Kaya to, 323. 
Narasiihha, statue of, 395. 
Narasimhachar, on "Ananda Nidhi”, 
325 fn. 

Narasiirihapuramm, a work of Hari- 
bhatta, 393. 

Narasi-ihhapuratimm, a joint work of 
Gha^ta Sihgayya and Nandi Mal- 
layya, 374. 

Narasinga, same as Vijayanagar, 50. 
Narasingapuram, grant for the recita- 
tion of the BhakU Sanjivini in the 
temple at, 351. 

Narasyngua (Vijayanagar), 196-7. 
NarayoniviUsam, a Sanskrit drama 
written by Virupak^, 363-364. 
Narayya Nayakkar, fiscal regulations 
of, 90. 

Narsymga, (Vijayanagar), 176. 
Narvara, lord of Ondegema, income 
and obligations of, 192; military 
contributions of, 138. 

Na§ir-ud-din, succeeded Ghiyas-ud- 
din, 301. 

Nitaka, drama, women proficient in, 
270-71. 

WSftar, {Natiavar, the members of ilie 
N£([u: inhabitants of the district), 
81, 95, 215; of Karai(i)pp5ldcunadu, 
216, 235; and TiruraaUi Nayaka, 
120; undertaking of the, of Tiruva- 
rnattOr, to the rajoicdryabho^iclaro, 
^6; decision of a criminal case at 
Nedungudi by, 125 ; of iSuraikkudi 
and accounts, 212; of Kaganadu, sale 
of lands by the 216; of Karigaya- 
nadu, grant by the, 216 ; payment 
of revenue to Government by, 87. 
N&ptaowr, the members of the 
87, 212, 215, 216. 

Nattinmahgalam, fiscal regulations in, 
90. 

Ndttudrdliam, 23, 94, 105. 
Nattudrohin, 23. 

Nattunayagam seyvar {nUpanayak- 
kar), 235-36. 

Napfn&yakkar (N&ftmayagamieyvar), 
235-36. 

Natfuvas, 246. 

Nattuva Timmayya of Potavari, 
daughter of, a p&tri, 294. 
Navaratmamuhi) a series of verses ad- 
dressed to ^uva Narasimha, 10; 
on the importance of a versatile 
minister, 30. 


Navy, of Vijayanagar, 98, 165-66. 

Nayaka, one who hold lands from 
the king known as, 195; oonstitu- 
tional position of, compared with 
that of a govomor, 196-7; control of 
the, 202-205; judicial organisation 
in tlic territories of, modelled on 
that at the imperial court. 111; 
malhtenance of two sets of officers 
by, 197-98; performed sati, 260; 
police functions of the, 131; police 
and judicial powers oi, 117; remis- 
sion of taxes by, and their fixed 
contribution to the imperial exche- 
quer, 89. 

Nayankara system, the, under Vija- 
yanagar, 195-202; and revenue col- 
lection, 82. 

Nazar, presentation of, 273. 

Neergaiitee, a village fimctionary, 218. 

Negapalam, (Nagapatao) Salvanay- 
que, lord of, 192. 

Nehal, refusal by, of the garland of 
Deva Baya, I, 265 fn. 

Nellayam, a term used in the Cola 
days, 75. 

Nollore, aiTangements by Venkalappa 
Nayudu for showing respect to the 
PSMc&las at, 246. 

Nclmudal, 76. 

Nelson, views of, on ilte administra- 
tive system of the Kayaks of 
Madura, 84 /ti. 

Niminatha, a Jain Tiriliankara, 412. 

Nettara godxtge, grant of, by the state 
to aggrieved parties, 127. 

Neyvasal, 115; punishment for the 
toeft of a temple jewel at, 126-27. 

Nicholas Pimento, on tlie seat of the 
Nayak of Jinji, 271-72. 

Nlcolo dei Conti, an Italian, visit of, 
to Vijayanagar, 3; estimate of the 
Vijayanagar army by, 134; on the 
car festival, 342; on the dress of 
women, 286; on the Hdli festivals, 
343 and jn., 403; on hook-swing- 
ing, 345 ; on the KWrtHgai fes- 
tival, 342; on ordeals at Vijstyana- 
gar, 122 ; on the number of 
women in the harem, 264-65; on 
the size and form of Vijayanagar, 
406, 407; on the Spring festival, 343, 
and fn..; on the supposed New Yeeir 
Day, 341, and fn.; on the use of 
shoes by the people, 285; on the 
use of shoes hy women, 287; on 
the use of woof, 285. 

Nidiirttalapuran^m, authorship of, 
attributed to Vadamalayar, 385. 
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Wifcanijlii Ca^mani, Lexicon, n work 
of Mandala Puradar, 384. 

Nikitin, (Athanasius) on tlie cities 
and villages in the empire, 278; on 
the people going about bare-footed, 
285; of ihe strengili of Uio Hindu 
and Muhammadan, armies, 134; on 
the war elephants at Vijayanagar, 
149. 

Nirambavalaglya DeMkar, auUior of 
Ae Setupurdnam, TlrupparangiH- 
puratiam, Sinajfianaslddij/ar iirai 
and Ae Tiruudnitpayan nmi, 386. 

NiraAkuhpakhydnam, a work of 
poet Rudrayya, 6S fn., 249. 

mrUpa, royal order carrier, 43. 

Nirvfiha, office of the, 229. 

Kiwtti {vitaya, fcotfam), an admi- 
nistrative division, 178, 182 and fn, 

Nli/ai/attdr, taxes on, 63. 

Wiyogis, 241. 

Npsiihha of Ahdbalam, die S5luvas 
devoted to, 322. 

Nuniz, account of, about Uie contri- 
butions of the feudal vassals, 50; 
account of Saluva Timma’s part in 
tlie Raieflr oampaign, by, 34; evi- 
dence of, on the use of guns at 
Vijayanagar, 150; on the alleged 
abdication of Kv?nnd6va Raya, 
12fn., and 15-10; on Aoyuta Raya 
and the n&yakas, 195; on Acyuta 
Raya’s harem, 265; on the advance 
troops of Krsnadeva Raya to Rai- 
cur, 151; on the banquet of Deva 
Raya ll’s brother, 283 and fn.; on 
the beds of Acyuta Raya and his 
queens, 289-90; on the Brahmans 
and law, 113; on the cap of Acyuta 
Raya, 2&i ; on the Chief of the 
Guard, 39; on a class of two hundred 
“captains”, 142-43; on the construc- 
tion of a lake by Krsnadeva Raya, 
84; on the dancing girls attached 
to the palace, 295; on the dietary 
of the Brahmans, 282, and of the 
Vijayanagar kings, 281; on the dis- 
pensation of justice by the king, 
113; on the division of Hindu army 
at Raicur by Krsnadeva Raya, 152; 
on duelling, 291; on the duties from 
Nagalapura, 61; on the equipment 
of Krsp.adeva Raya’s army that 
marched to Raicur, 137; on the 
farming out of the main gate at 
Vijayanagar, 79; on the feudal con- 
tingents in the Vijayanagar army, 
137-39; on the Governor of Vijaya- 
nagar, 234; on the governorship of 
Salvanayque, 192; on the grant of 
receipts, 90-91; on a group of offi- 


cers who were never allowed to 
settle In towns or cities, 197-8; on 
die RQndu army that mardied to 
Raicur, 146; on die honours the 
Provincial Governors were entitled 
to, 191; on the income and mditary 
and financial obligations of a few 
Provincial Governors, 192-94; on 
die increase of the state revenue 
on account of the construction of 
a lake by Krsnadeva Raya, 74; on 
die invitation of Krsnadeva Raya 
to Vira Bhadra for a duel, 292 fn.; 
on judicial procedure at Vijayana- 
gar regarding criminal cases, 123, 
124; on the “King’s Guard” of 
Kpspadeva Raya, 141; on the king’s 
secretary, 273; on die kissing 
of the royal feet, 273 ; on Kpsna- 
deva Raya’s annoimcement of war 
to neighbouring neutral states, 171- 
72; on Kripadeva Raya’s ignoring 
the advice of his Council, 32; on 
Kpsnadeva Raya’s offer of a human 
sacrifice, 345; on Kp^adeva RIya’s 
punidimeut rf Sajuva Timma lor his 
alleged murder of Tirvmala, 240; on 
Krsnadeva Raya’s summoning his 
Council when Ibrahim Adil ShJh 
refused to surrender Cide Mercar, 
164; on Mallikarjuna’s grants to 
pagodas, 100; on the military ex- 
penditure of the Vijayanagar kings, 
99; on the ministry of Deva Raya 
II, 28, 29; on the minor officers of 
the army, 159; on Narasa Nayaka’s 
appointment as administrator, 17; 
on the nature of the revenue col- 
lections at Vijayanagar, 96; on the 
ndyankara system, 82; on the “noble 
art,” boxing, 403; on the offer of 
sacrifice during the Mahammami 
festival, 339; on the officer in charge 
of ihe clothes, 274 ; on the owner- 
ship of land, 199; on the payment 
of revenue by the governors from 
their provinces, 91, 190 ; on the 
performance of sail, 258-60 ; on ffie 
permanent force of Kpspadeva 
Raya, 136; on police organisatibn 
at Vijayanagar, 130-31 ; on the 
programme of the kings, 277 ; on 
public women in die war camp, at 
Raichr, 267 ; cm the punishment for 
criminal offences at Vijayanagar, 
126 ; on the punishment for failure 
to conform to the obligations by 
the Naydkas, 196, 200 ; on the 
punishment of Sajuva Timma, 127;^ 
on reoogniiion tsf distinguished ser- 
vice, 277 ; on the relations of Cali- 
cut with Vijayanagar, 177 ; on the 
royal kitchen, 282-83; on the.rT^rs 
who paid tribute to Acyuta Raya, 
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177; on saldm at the Vijayanagar 
Goui’t, 273 ; on Saluva NarasinJia’s 
attac^ng great value to horses, 
148; on Saluva Tlmma’s position 
in the kingdom, 35 ; on the ‘ Seoro- 
tary,’ 194 ; on the services render- 
ed hy the women in the king’s 
harem, 265-66 ; on shields, 147 ; 
on the shooting of three arrows 
by the king after the review of 
die forces, 161; on (he siege of 
Raicur hy Kr?nadeva Raya, 157 ; 
on the spies in the Vijayanagar 
armies, 171; on the sthdndpati, 
kept by the provincial governors 
at die imperial court, 198 ; on the 
strength of the army of Kr^nadeva 
Raya which marched to Raicur, 
135 ; on the subordinate kings of 
Vijayanagar, 141, 202 ; on the 

system of farming, 61-62 ; on the 
time of payment to the army, 159 ; 
on Tirumala’s coronation (?), 12 in.; 
on the war elephants at Vijaya- 
nagar, 149 ; on tlie wealth of Salva- 
nayque, 139'; on wredtling, 291 ; 
reference by, to Rdyasants as 
‘ secretaries,’ 37 ; resentment of, 
against certain classes of Brahmans, 
244; value of the chronicle of, for 
the study of the revenue adminis- 
tration under Vijayanagar, 41. 

Nydydinfia, a work of Vyasaraya 
Tlrtha, 314. 

Nyayaratn&vaii, a work of Vadiraja, 
370. 

Nyajiasiddhanjana, an incomplete 
text-hook on the VUistadvaita sys- 
tem hy Vedanta De^ika, 356. 

O 

Sha Raya (Oho), seated opposite to 
the king in court, 271. 

Oddans, occupation of Tamil India 
by, 255. 

6deya (U^iyar) a title taken by 
the princes of the first dynasty 
w'ho were sent out as vio’eroys, 
183. 

Oduva Giriya, a scholar of the time 
of Krsnadeva Raya, 382. 

Ogemcbaho (Governor of Bisnaga), 
contingent of, to R^cur, 138. 

61ai (Secretary), a member of the 
Governor’s Council, 188. 

dial eluttu, accountant, 332. 

Olaivayu^am, see Tinimandira, Olai~ 
ndyagatn, 38. 

Oli morgjdo (bride price), 257 and 
in. 


Omvahs of the Mughal Court, and 
the “King’s Guard’’ at Vijayana- 
gar, 141-2 fn. 

Ondegema, Narvara, lord of, 192. 

Onoro (Honawar), 349. 

Ordeals, 121-122. 

Orissa (Orya) kingdom, 176; cons- 
truction of the “ House of 'Victory’’ 
at Vijayanagar by Kr.snadeva Rayq, 
after his return from, 402 ; forests 
to the east of, 156 ; Gajapati, king 
of, 167 ; Pratapa Rudra, ruler of, 
366. 

Ormuz, supply of horses from, 147. 
148. 

Ornaments, used in Vijayanagar, 287- 

88 . 

Outhouse, tax on, 57. 

Owk, chiefs of, 10. 

P 

Pachoiia (silk clothes), 284. 

Padalitkanoar, a military class, 234. 

Pa4cLiparrii, a milltai-y station or 
cantonment, 140, 155, 156fii,i and 
durgam, 184; Amantur Padaipayru, 
119 ; KIranur Padaiparvu, 158 ; 
Kurundam pirai, Padaipai’ru, 140 ; 
Tepperumajnallur Padaiparju, 227. 

Padakkam (Pateka), chest ornament, 
287, 288. 

Padaivi^u, social privileges of tlie 
Kmmalas at, 247 ; the Pancalaa at 
Tiruvamattur, granted privileges 
similar to those enjoyed at, 247. 

Pndifcanal, right of policing, 44, 
131; leased to the people, 98-99, 
227; sold hy the residents of Tiru- 
vaiahgujam, 92. 

PadinenbhumiSamaijattdr, ei^hiteen 
castes, seme as pana, 132, 222. 

PadiyilWr, 115. 

Padmanabha Tirtha, successor of 
Madhvacarya, 314. 

Paduvur, Agamia^iydrs in the ser- 
vice of the chieif of, 131. 

Pa^v/gaitOkku, 42. 

PadyapHranam, filling up literary 
verse puzries, women skilled in 
the art of, 270. 

Paes, a Portuguese traveller, on the 
beds in the palace, 289; on the 
cap of the kings, 284 ; on the oap- 
tbins (evidentiy niAyakaai) under 
Ky^adSva Raya, 197-8 ; on tiie 
Chief of the Guard, 39; on the cities 
and viRagea in the empire, 278 ; on 
the construction of the ‘House of 
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Victory,* 402; on the courtezans, 

268; on the dancing girls attadied 
to temples, 269 ; on the dancing 
hall in the palace, 295 ; on the 
dietary of the Vijayanagar Idngs, 

281; on the Dipavali, 341 and fn.; 
on the dress of Kr^nadeva Raya, 

284; on the dress of the soldiers 
at the time oL the review, 146 ; on 
the entertainment of Muham- 
madans in the Vijayanagar army, 

144, 162, 319 ; on the exftent ol 
iho empire of Kr^nadeva Raya, 
176-77 ; on the family women, 263; 
on the form and size of the city, 
405-06, 407 ; on the fortresses and 
forests on the frontiers of the Vija- 
yanagar empire, 155-6 ; on the 
friendship amoiig the wives of the 
king, 264, and fn.‘, on the Governor 
of Vijayanagar, 234; on the graded 
nature of the status of the olhcers 
ol the army, 159 ; on the guilds, 

223 ; on the hoarding ol wealth by 
the kings, 101 ; on the houses in 
the harem, 264 ; on the houses of 
the middle class people, 279-80 ; 
on how the wives were a^ed to 
come to the king, 264 ; on the Jogi, 

345 ; on Ky^nadeva Raya’s harem, 

101, 265; on Kr^ipadeva Raya’s offer 
of a human sacrifice, 345 ; on 
Kr^nadeva Raya’s practice in 
wrestling, 291 ; on Ky^nadeva 
Raya’s respect for Brahmans, 240 ; 
on Ky^nadeva Raya’s wealth, 50; 
on the Mahanavami festival, 272 ; 
on the naya'^kara system, 82, 195- 
96 ; on the occupation of the 
Brahmans, 241 ; on &e offer of sac- 
rifice during the Mahanavami fes- 
tival, 339 ; on the ornaments imed 
by women, 288 ; on the paintings 
in the palace at Vijayanagar, 7, 
412-13; on the palace of the king, 
278-79; on the pateca worn by 
Ki^nadcva Raya, 287; on the pay 
of the soldiers, 160; on the peaceful 
life of the Brahmans, M4; on 
the people going about bare-footed, 

285 ; on the plumes, 274 ; on &e 
prevention of brick walls being 
built round cities and towns, 157 ; 
on ■'the regular programme of 
Kysnadeva Raya, 276-77 ; on the 
review o£ forces by Kr?nadeva 
Raya, 161 ; on salfim, at the Vijaya- 
nagar court, 272-73 ; on Sajuva 
Timma’s position in the kingdom, 

35; on the services rendered by the 
women in the harem, 266 ; on the 
slaughter of sheep at the capital, 
344-45 ; on social contributions at 
Vijayanagar, 68-69 ; on the strengtii 
V.A,-67 
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of tlie Vijayanagar army, 135; on 
the time of Kygpadeva Raya's pay- 
ment to his soldiers, 159 ; on the 
use of shoes, 285; on the war 
elephants at Vijayanagar, 149; on 
women with caps in the Maho- 
navami festival, 286 ; on wrestimg, 
290 ; silence of, regarding the 
shooting of the three arrows by the 
king, 161 ; value of the chronicle 
of, for the study of the revenue 
administration under Vijayanagar, 
41. 

Painting, contribution of Vijayanagar 
to, 6-7, 100, 411-14 ; on the walls 
of the palace at Vijayanagar, 278; 
reference to, in the Parijatapaha- 
rammu, 279. 

Palta (mantle), 286. 

Paka ReddiS) 246. 

Pal, destroyed plants, 42. 

Palace Guard of the king, 274-75. 

Palace, servants of the, 38, 33 fn,, 39; 
paintings in tiie, at Vijayanagar, 
412-13. 

Polaiyagars, at Madura, guarding of 
the bastions by, 198, system of the, 
143; Caldwell, Heras and Stuart 
on the, 200-201. 

Pfilaiyflr, change in the method of 
collection at, 77 ; old method of 
collecting taxes revived by the 
Mahajanas of, 213. 

Palankayai, rates of taxes at, 54-55. 

Palinativaru, decision of their 
guarrels with the Badugulavaru, 
119. 

Pa^is, three kinds of, assignment of 
duties to the Ka1lavelaikkd,rar by, 
220 . 

Palkurki Somanatha, a Telugu 
scholar, 381. 

Palutalkatti Jnanaprakasar, a Tamil 
scholar of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, 384. 

Pampa, a great Kannada poet, SSl^ 

Pampapati temple, dedicated to Srt 
Virupalcsa, 391. 

Pa^ia, a sectarian division, eighteen 
in number, 221-22, 234. 

PancahUnamvdru, same as Pdncdlat- 
tdr, 222. 

Pdnedhanaa, same as Pdncdlas, 246. 

Pancdlam, an outcaste from the, 254. 

Pdncdlamvdru, artisans, 88, 223. 

PdncdJas (Artisans), 88, 222, 245-47, 
250. 

Pancdlattdr, organisation of Ihe, 222. 
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Pa‘n(M7miabhafij(L'mm, a work of 
Tatacarya, 326-27. 

PanoWhga, right oC reading the, 
granted to Avubala Narasimha 
Bhatta by Immadi Kempe Gauda, 
218-19. 

Pancavimiati, the twenty-five sports 
of Siva, 412. 

Paiidaravddai (crown lands), 51, 118. 

PoLn^urangamahatmya, a work of 
Tatacarya, 368. 

P&n^uranga Mah&imyamu, a work 
of Tenali Ramakr^na, 378. 

Papdya (Madura), Venkata, Viceroy 
of, 204. 

Pandya country, Vtrupak^a ruler of, 
185. 

Pd^dj/on Chronicle, the, on the Mu- 
hammadan occupation of South 
India, 301 ; on the Ranganatha 
shrine when opened by Kampana, 
303 fn. 

Paradesis, taxes on, 64. 

Paramdnanda Vildkkam, a work of 
Gurujnanasambandar, 386. 

PararnarahaayamOlai, a work of 
Cidambara Guru Namassivaya- 
murti, 387. 

ParamaMvendra, a pontifE of the 
Kam^oti pitha, 335. 

Paramatatimirabinu, a work of 
Maraijfianasambandar, 385. 

Paramayogivilasamu, a work of Sid- 
dharaju Tlmmaraju Bhupala, 379. 

Paramayogivilasamu, a work of Tiru- 
veng4anatha, 326. 

ParamSpadesam, a work of Mapai- 
jnanasambandar, 385. 

Paranjotiyar, author of Cidambarap- 
pBtilyal, and the TiruviJaij/dd®"- 
puraiyam, 384 and 386. 

P&raipatyag&ra, see Parupatyagd,r, 211, 
231-33. 

Pardiaramddhaviyam, (Pardsarasmrti 
yydkhvSf), a literary work of 
Madhava and a commentary on the 
ParaiarasmfU, 103, 107, 357; on_the 
relations , between Madhavacarya 
and Bukka, 358 ; on Madhavacarya’^ 
guru Srlkaptbanltha, 359 ; on the 
time of holding courts, 108-09. 

ParasarasmrtA, commentary on the, 
by Madhava, 103, 107 ; contains no 
section on Vyavahara, 108. 

^ara&arasmjU VyBkhya (Paroiora- 
madhamyam), 357, 

Parijatapahoranom, a work of Raghu- 
lutthe, 371. 


P&rijatdpcdiaranamu, a work of Nandi 
Timjnanna, dedicated to Kr§padeva 
Raya, 377 ; reference to painting in. 
279, 413. ® ’ 

Parimala, a work of Appayya Difc- 
§ita on tile Advaita system, 369. 

Parivaftam, tlie use of, a social pri- 
vilege among tlie Kaiimalas, 247. 

Parru,, coimotation of the term, 179, 
181; Idaiyarrupparru, undertaking of 
tho n&tl&var of, regarding privi- 
leges to the Kanm&las, 247 ; Kalani- 
vasalparru, 125; Madiyaoi Vada- 
parju, heavy taxation in 06; Mudi- 
yaour parru, 179; Murumangalap- 
parru, 181 ; Naduvukaraiparru, grant 
of privileges to the Kaikkojas of, 
248; Nenmaliparru, grant of privi- 
leges to the Kaikkojas of, 248; 
Niyamapparru, 125;' Padinettu 
parru, 81; Rasasingamangalam ten- 
p^ru, 129 ; ^irrlfigfir parru, un- 
dertaking of the nStpavar of, re- 
garding privileges to the Kanmojos, 
247 ; Tenuru Vadapparru, 227 ; 
Tirukkalukkuprapparru, 179; Tri- 
bhuvanamahadeviparvu, grant of 
privileges to tho Kaikkojas of, 248; 
Unjanaipparru, 125. 

Pdrupaiyagir, 211, 231-33. 

Pasap^akhandanam, a work of Vadl- 
raja, 370. 

P^upatas, 308, 307-08, 321; Kriya- 
sakti Papdita of the school of the, 
304. 

PatipaSupaiapparvuval, a work of 
Maraljnanasambandar, 385. 

Pattaka, an administrative division, 
178. 

Paitakkirai (neck-ring), an orna- 
ment, 288. 

Patpariasvami, 88; leader of a guild, 
223 ; Mahan&d Prabhu and, 237 ; 
member of an assembly, 122. 

Papfe, account books, 89, 211. 

PcLvOdai, the use of, a social privilege 
among the KanmaUts, 247. 

Peda Venkata HI, king, 4. 

Peddana, see Allasani Peddana, 375, 
376. 

Pegu (Peguu), tribute of, to Deva 
Raya 11, 176 ; to Acyuta Raya, 177. 

Peguu (Pegu), 170. 

Pegnadam, 84; organisation of the 
Vah'iigai and I^aihgaA classes at, to 
oppose coercion by government, 
94. 

Penugopda, fort of, 7; Vijayanagar 
kings drifted to, 328. 
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Perumba^aiyom, military clasaes, 234. 

Periyanaituveldn, 233. 

PeriyanattcLn Sandi, a service, 81. 

Periyasvami Narasa Nayaka, a grant 
of Aoyuta Eaya for tlie merit of, 
351. 

Pero Vaz de Amaral, Dr., and the 
Paravas, 317. 

Persia, SHah Rukh, emperor of, 173. 

Perumalideva Dannayaka Udaiyar, 
the Mahapradhani of Deva' I^ya 
II, 35. 

Periyaplllaiyd'iidi'tS’, served under the 
adappam, 274 fn, 

Perunal Kavirayar, author of, Kuru- 
k&rmnmiyam, M&xayHeilavimaiiimd- 
lai, M&tawapporul Timppati- 
kovcA, Mdtayalankdmm and Mdtay,- 
pSppdviiiam, 385. 

Pertmagar, fixing of consolidated 
taxes at, 97 ; reduction of taxes on 
the weavers at, 94 ; sale of land by 
the authorities of the temple of, 
for settlement by weavers, 228. 

Pi^dgal, hamlet, 181, > 

Pietro della Valle, on betels, dancing 
girls and temple processions, 269 ; 
on the dress of women, 286 ; on 
the head dress of women, 286-87 ; 
on hook swinging, 346 ; on KoUit- 
tam, 296; on the pial school system, 
348-49 ; on the Spring Festival, 343; 
on the use of cowdung and water, 
280 fn. 

Pimenta, Fr. N., on Krjpappa 
Nayaka’s repairs to the Govinda- 
raja shrine at Cidambaiam, 330. 

Pina Venkatadri, anointed Crown 
Prince along with Acyuta, 12. 

Pina Virabhadra, author of the Jai- 
mini Bhdratamu, 374. 

Pidgaji Suranna, one of the aytadig- 
gajas, 374; author of the KalS- 
pfirnodayamu, Rdghavapdndaviya- 
mu and Prabhd,vaii Pradyumnam, 
377-78, 379. 

Pithika (throne), same as the rdjya, 
ISO, 182; iSadaiipIthika, 182. 

Plough, a unit of taxation, 45, 54. 

Poetry, four kinds of, 270. 

Police, organisation of, under Vijaya- 
nagar, 130-33; payment of 131, 269. 

Po® bapMram, treasurer, 332. 

Poo modal, 75. 

Portrait-setfipture under Vijayanagar, 
400-401. 

Portugal, friendship with the king of, 
desiired by Rrs^iadova Baya, 
embassy from, 174. 


Portuguese, an arrow shot for the, 
by the king after the review of 
die forces, 161 ; embassies to the, 
by the kings of Vijayanagar, 173- 
74; hemming of Vijayanagar by, on 
the coastal regions, 169; Honawar, 
sometimes subordinate of, 202 ; not 
friendly with the Zamorin of Cali- 
cut, 177 ; sometimes paid tribute by 
Ullal, 202; troubles given by the, 
in India, 166. 

Potail (Gauda), a village function- 
ary, 218. 

Potter, tax on, 62, 63 fn. 

Prabandha, a musical composition of 
SrIpadarayasvami, 297. 

PrahhdvaU Pradyumnam, a work of 
Pingali Suranna, 378. 

PrahhuMgalila, a work on Camarasa, 
381. 

Prahodhacandrodaya, of Xrsnamikra, 
356, 374; the Candiikd by Gopa, 
a commentary on, 365. 

Prttdhttui, position of the, 32-36 ; 
dominated the Council, 24, 28; and 
Dajavdy at Madura, ^ fn.; acted 
as the Chief Judge, 111; a member 
of the Governor’s Council, 188; 
navy under, 165. 

Pradlidnivaypiyar, 94. 

Prapatarthlhara, a nephew and 
disciple of Ramanuja and great- 
grandfather of Atrlya Ramanuja, 
355-56. 

Prapannimrtam, the, on the change 
of faith of the Vijayanagar house, 
321-22 fn.; on Ihe relations of 
Venkata with Tatacarya, 368 ; on 
the restoration of the Vai^ava 
shrine at Cidambaram by Dodda- 
yacarya and Bama Baja, 326 and 
326-27 fn. 

Pratapa Eudra (Pratapa Rudra Gaja- 
pati) , ruler of Orissa, a 
contemporary cf BCy^padeva Raya, 
author^p of ihe SarasvatwUSsam 
attributed to, 366; defeated* by 
Kr^padeva Raya, 3. 

Prataparudrayam, a work of Vidya- 
natha Kavi, 380. 

Pratapa Shnha, the Mahratta king at 
Tanjore, 336. 

PrayticiUasudhanidhi, a work of 
Sayapa, 359. 

Prefect (Police Commissioner) at 
Vijayanagar, 130, 131 * 

Prison houses in Vijayanagar, 127. 

Proenza, on the admhfistratlon of 
justice by the Prodkowi, at*Madura, 
111 . 
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Professional Associations under Vija- 
yanagar, 220-224. 

Proluganti Tippana, an olEcer under 
Deva ' Raya II^ built the bhotja- 
mantapa of the Vltthaln temple, 
393.' 

Prostitutes, taxes on, 64, 269. 
Provindal Government, control of, 
under Vijayanagar, 202-05; divisions 
of the empire, 117-85; extent of 
the empire, 175-77; organisation of, 
185-202. 

Provincial revenues, payment of, to 
the imperial exchequer, 190. 

Public endowments and charities, 
expenses on, by the kings, lOO. 
PuWio opinion, force of, 23-24. 

Pullcat (Puleacate), the British allow- 
ed by Venkata II to build a factory 
at, 174; tribute levied from, by 
Deva Raya II, 176. 
Pulippagavarkoyil, coReetion of taxes 
at, 81-82. 

Pu]ipparak6yil, fiscal regulations at, 
90 ; remission of taxes by Bukka II 
at, 65; taxes on industries at, 66; 
taxes on professionals at, 63. 

Puludi, lands, 42. 

PfL-mAlai, a work of Knmalai Jnana- 
prakaSa Panditar, 386. 

Pumucoi, a sort of finial. 

Punnei Kayal, a school of Fr. H- 
Henriquez at, 349. 

PunyaMokamanjwn, compiled by 
Sadadva Sarasvati, 336. 

Punpa^^ir land, 43. 

Puppet dxow, an amusement, 294. 
Fufakkudi, tax on, 63. 

Pwamdgdni, an administrative unit, 
184. 

Pwrdiya BhUgwiiatam, translated into 
Tamil by Varadaii, 385. 

PurSnoa, treatment of law in, 102. 
Purandara dasa, composition of songs 
by, 297. 

Furnalingam PiUal, on the Dharma- 
puram matha, 337. 

Purohita, the, absent in the Imperial 
Council in Vijayanagar, 29. 
Purohita, an office in the village, 
decision regarding the right of, by 
the agent of Ramadeva Maharaya, 
219. 

PurusBHha»udhllnidhi, written by 
‘Sayapa, 359, 360. 

Purvamarydda, of the people, Vlja- 
yamagar kings the promoters o^ 


Pu^pagiri, Sankara matha at, 306, 
Pu?pns6na, preceptor of Irugappa 
Dapdanatha, 316. 

Putpavidhi, a work of Kamalai Jiiana- 
prakasa Panditar, 386. 

Q 

Queen’s Bath, architectural features 
of the, 404. 

Quilon (Coullao), 176. 

B 

Radhakumud Mookerji, on law in 
India, 22. 

Rae, on the stone car in front of the 
Vifthala temple, 394. 

RaganIS Narasaraju, nephew and son- 
in-law of Tirumaia; the Naiasahlvd- 
palipwmu dedicated to, SBO. 

Rdgas ; 

Jayantasena, 297; Jayamahgald, 
SimhalaUtd, Jayanigsaru (?), Koo- 
cacaritra, 298, 

RiiglMvap8,n4,avivamu, a work of 
Pingali Suranna, 378, 379, 
Riighavcndra Tirtha, scholar, disciple 
ol Sudhindra Tirtha, 315, 336, 371. 
Raghunatha, Nuyaku of Tanjore, a man 
of letters, 355; autlior of Aeputa- 
rdyabhyudayavi, Gujendramokfom, 
Nalacaritram, PdriidUipaharanam, 
Rulcmanfkj-^navivdhayalesagdnam, 
Sarigitasudiia and VSlmiBcarifTom, 
371; composer in music, 12, honoured 
Sudhindra Tirtha, 371; inventor of 
die JayantasenaTdga and the Bdmd~ 
nanda tdla, 371; life of, dealt with 
in the Raghwn&thllbhyudayam of 
Ramabhadramba, and the Sdhitya- 
ratn&kara of Yajiianarayana Dik- 
sita, 372; patron of letters, 355; pro- 
ficiency of, in dancing and music, 
296, 297, 371; Ramabhadramba, a 
poetess in the court of, 355. 
RaghunSthdbhywiayam, a work of 
^mabhadramba, 270, 355, 372 ; 
mention by, of a gymnasium at 
Tanjore, 292*_ 

Raghunatha Raya TondamSpar, deci- 
sion of a dispute by, 119. 
RaghunSthavildsa, a new type of 
dance designed by RaghunSiha, 296. 
RaghuvaMa, on six kinds of armies, 
145.46. 

Rdguttami^^l^, a military title, 168. 
Rahasya Traya S&ra (Tamil), a lit. 
work of Vedanta Desika, 356-57. 
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Eaicui’ (Iraocur In Bljapur), Apat- 
sahayap’s part in the battle at, 144, 
242; cannon taken to, by Krsna- 
deva Eaya, 150; contingent of’ Ad- 
apanayque to, 139; contingent of 
tlie nobles of Krsnadeva Raya to, 
138; description by Nuniz of the 
Hindu army to, 146; encouragement 
given to Hindu soldiers at, by Kr$na- 
dova Raya, 154-55 ; equipment of 
Krsnadeva Raya’s army that march- 
ed to, 137; the governor of Vijaya- 
nagar followed Krsnadeva Raya to, 
234; Kama Nayaka’s contingent to, 
39; Moors sent by Kf^deva 
Raya to, 319; public women in the 
army that marched to, 152, 267; 
Saluva Timma’s part in the cam- 
paign against, 34; seven wings in 
the army of Kr?padeva Raya at, 
152; siege of, by Krsnadeva Raya, 
157; strength of the Hindu army 
that marked to, 135; taken by 
Kr^adeva Raya, 176; women in the 
Hindu army at, 267. 

RdjabhandAram, 54, 

Rdiagambhira, the name of a bastion 
erected by Singa Raja, 156. 
R&jagaram, taates, 47; opposition to, 
by the Valangai and Idahgai classes, 
92-94. 

Rdjagaram ixai muiaimai, 221. 
R&jagwus, and the kings, 242. 
RdjalidTyabhmi4o.ra, oflicial com- 
mittee of management, 216. 
Rajanarayanag Sambuvarayag, 115. 
Rajanatha, father of Dindima Sarva- 
bhauma, 365; author of tlie Bhdga- 
vatacampu, dedicated to Aoyuta, 
366. 

Rajanatha Dindima, author of the 
Acyutardydb'hyudayam, 11, 366 ; of 
the Saluvdbhyvdayam 365; on the 
abdicadon of Gunda, 15. 

Rdjanya, officers of the king, 93. 
Rajaiekharacaritramu, of Madayya- 
gari Mallanna, dedicted to Nadiridla 
Appa, 366. 

Rdja-V&lmlki, a title of Harihara II, 
355. 

Rfflja-Vytiaa, a title of Harihara H, 
355. 

Rajendra Tirtha, a disciple of Ak§o- 
bhya Tirtha, 314. 

Rdjendm Vijaya, a work of Murige 
DesikSndra, 383. 

Rajyo (Pifhiko) : the regular divi- 
sion of the empire, 178, 179-180, 
182; and Cauad», 184; Araga, pro- 


vince, 178, 184; Cmdrctgutti the 
capital of, 185 ; Virupaksa I, 
governor of, 187 ; Madhava- 
mantri, governor of, 191; Bana- 
vase province, Madhavamantrin, 
governor of, 187; Barakuru rajya, 
35, 89, 128; gadydvas issued from, 
188; Lakkanpa Dapdanayaka, gov- 
ernor of, 187; Candragiri rajya, 86; 
Srigirinatha ruler of, 226; Candra- 
giri, capital of the provincial vice- 
roy, Venkata, 204 ; Candragiri (Goa 
Gutti) 183; Goa-Gutti (Candragiri) 
kingdom, 183; Gultirajya, 218; be- 
came a subdivision of the Penu- 
gopda rajya, 180; Kadamba coun- 
try, Marappa, viceroy of, 191; 
Kondavidu, Saluva Timma, gover- 
nor of, 191, Madura province, Lak- 
kanpa Dapdanayaka, governor of, 
187; Mang4ur, gadydnas issued 
from, 188; Mulbagal (Muluvagil, 
Muluvayi rajya), Kampana Udai- 
yar ruler of, 185; Lakkanna Dapda- 
nayalca, the Prime Minister of 
Deva Raya H, the governor of, 
187, 191; Naganna Dandanayaka the 
Prime Minister of Deva Raya I, 
governor of, 191; Vira Vijaya Raya 
governor of, 13, 185; Muluvagil raj- 
ya, (see Mulhagal) 185, 186, 191; 
Mujuvaylrajyam, 178; NagamaA- 
gala rajya, Titnmanna Dandanayaka 
the Mahapiradhani of Mallikarjrma 
Raya, governor of, 191 ; Padaividu 
rajya, a province of the empire, 
178, 170; agreement among the 
Brahmans of, with regard to marri- 
ages, 22, 256-57; Sambuvaraya of, 
conquered by Kampana, 175; taken 
from the Sambuvaraya chief, 180; 
Sambuvaraya chief reinstated in, 
169 ; Padaividumaharajya, 209 ; 
Penugopdarajyam, (Home Pro- 
vince) 178, 184; Gutjirajyam be- 
came a subdivision of the, 180; §ri- 
Ranga I, son of Tirumala, appointed 
governor of, 186, 204, 205; Sani 
kingdom, 237; Seringapatam, capital 
of the provincial viceroyalty* of 
Rama, 204, 367 ; Tekal, Lakkanna 
Dapdanay^a, the Prime Minister 
of Deva R5ya II, governor of, 
187, 191; Terakanambi province, 
Govindaraja appointed governor of, 
by Krsnadeva Raya, 169 ; Tirue- 
cirapaiU rajya, 184; Tiruvadi raj- 
yam, in Magadai mandalam, 178, 
179; grew out of the Cola empire, 
180; Sajuva Vlra Naiasiihha NS- 
yaka, governor of, 192; Surappa 
Nayska, the agent of Sadasiva in, 
2tf ; Tumhicci Nayakkag ^of, 177 ; 
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Tuluva province, 178; Tun^ira rSjya, 
Laldtanna Dandanayaka governor 
of, 187; Virup5k?a, ruler of, 185 ; 
Udayagiri rajya, 178, 179, 184 ; 
Ajaparcatimapa, lord of, 192; Deva 
Raya, governor of, 185 ; Kampana I, 
governor of, 185, 186, 187; Batna- 
candra Odeya, governor of, 185 ; 
Rayasam Kondamarasayya. gover- 
nor of, 192; Sangama 11, governor 
of, 187 ; Sri Ranga I, governor of, 
186; Virupanna, goveraor of, 187 ; 
Valudilambat^aiya, grant of 

. privileges to the KaUdrolas of, by 
AramaJaltanayUiar as at Kafifi- 
puram and Virincipuram, 247-48 
and }n. 

Rak^as Tangdi, historic battle of, 4; 
description cf the Hindu army at, 
contained in the Bakhir of l^ma 
Raja, 146; Hindu army at, divided 
into three wings, 152; encourage- 
ment given to the Hindu soldiers 
at, by Rama Raja, 155; troaehery 
of two Muhammadans in the 
service of Vijayanagar at, 164; 
Vljayanagar kings defeated at, due 
to the anger of Virupak^a, 328 in,', 
buildings at Vijayanagar razed to 
tho ground by the Muhammadans 
after th^ batUe of, 401; extent of 
the Vijayanagar empire after the 
battle of, 177. 

Rama, son of Th'umalo, governor of 
Seringapatam, 186, 204; brother of 
Sri Ranga I, 14. 

Hama III, 4; Ankusa Raya, a feuda- 
tory of, 387. 

Efimabhadriah, one of tho astadigga- 
jaa, 374 ; author of the Udmdbhyu- 
daywm, 379. 

Bamabhadramba, authoress of the 
lULghurnAthabhyudayam, 270, 355, 
372. 

Rdmdbhyudayam, a work of SIluva 
Warasirhha, 364-65; on tho rein- 
statement of the Sambuvaraya chief 
after his defeat, 169. 

Rd.'ntSbhyudayam, a work of Rlma- 
bhadriah, 379. 

Ramacandra, son and successor of 
DSva Raya I, 2fn. 

Ramacandra Dandanayaka, the Malid- 
pradhani ef Miallikarjuna Maha- 
raya, 188. 

Bamadeva H (B&medova Maha- 
raya), decision by the agent of, 
•with regard to the village offices 
in the Santa-Bennur hliae, 219 ; 
Vaisnavism under, 329. 

Ramalifiga, the former name of 
TenSli Bamak^a, 378. 


RStnaimnda, a fa{o, invented bv 
RaghuntUha, 297, 371. ^ 

Rdmanatha. Vildsa, a work of SadS- 
mva Yogi, 383. 

Ramanuja, groat Sri-Vaisnava philo- 
sopher, 300, 304, 309; author of Sri 
Bhnsyam, 350 ; consecration of the 
G6vindarflja idol at Tirupatl by, 
325 Jn.; the Caimmatasdra of 
Appayya Dik§ita, written from the 
angle of vision of, 369; deifioatifta 
and worship of, 327-28 ; the 
Dhatupancaka in adoration of, 316; 
history of Valgiiavlam after, 310- 
13; Pranatarthlhara, nephew and 
disciple of, 356 ; relation of Vedanta 
Desika’s Sankalpa, SHryodaya to 
the system of, 356. 

Rama Raja (Rama Raja Odeyar, 
Rama Rfiya), anointment of Sada- 
siva by, 11, 24, 28 ; de facto sove- 
reign, 326 ; regency and usurpation 
of, 4j_ 17-18; domination of, over 
Sadasiva, 194-95 ; TirumalambS, 
wife of, 367 ; alleged anti-Brahmani- 
cal tcndencios of, 242-43; alleged 
restoration by, of the Govlndaraja 
shrine at Cldambaram, 326 and fn.; 
and Raraayamatya, 297 ; an ardent 
Vai^pava, 326 ; Bakhir of, 145, 146; 
barbers shown special favoiu by, 
248-49 and 249 fn.; and the re- 
mission of taxes on the barbers, 
65 ; the Bevanahalli grant of, 320 ; 
called Aln-ul-Mulk, his brother, 
163; commanded a wing at Eaksas 
Tahgdi, 152; cruelties of, in| hi^ 
wars against the Muhammadans, 
167; Diluvnr Kpan, an agent of, 
320; encouragement given by, to 
the soldiers at Baksas Tahg^, 155; 
estimate of the strength of the 
army, of, by Ferishta, 135 ; exaction 
of tribute by, from the Sultans of 
Bijapur and Golkonda, 177; grant 
of an estate for Amvir ElSn, 320; a 
Kor&n placed before, 320 ; Rama 
Raja BhOsana, the court poet of, 
379; defeat and death of, at Rak- 
sas Tahgdi, 328 fn. 

Rama Raja’s treasury, architectural 
features of, 410. 

R5ina Raja Bhiisana, one of the asta- 
diggajaa, 374; court poet of RSma 
Baja, 379; author of the Horii- 
candra NaldpdkhySnamu, Narasa 
Bhdpiliyamu, and the VosMcorl- 
tramu, 377, 379-80; relations of, with 
Bamabhadriah, 379. 

Rama Raja Vitthaia (Vitthala, Vit- 
thala deva, VitthaleSvara Maharaja), 
55 ; “Special Commissioner ” hi 
South Inffia, 203-04 ^ position of. 
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analogous to the Candragiri Viceroy 
during the time ol Tirumala, 205 ; 
order of, to Eajayya Bacarasayya 
of Ha^ina^, and Camarasa Gau^a, 
211; restoration of two villages by, 
to the temple at Tiruvidaimarudiir, 
118. 

Rfflinorajtyamw ; (.NampatimjayawM), 
a work of Venkayya, 380; on the 
units in the army of Bukka Raju 
R3ma Kaju when he attacked 
Kandanavdlu, 152. 

Rama Raya TummUi Nayakkar dis- 
pute of, with his brother and its 
settlement, 117. 

Ramayamatya, author of the Svara- 
meUtkalanidhi, 297; the VanamMi- 
uilasa (Telugu) dedicated to a sub- 
ordinate of, 366. 

BSmayansa, scenes from the, executed 
in panel groups, in the Hazara 
Ramasvami temple, 392, 411; in 
the Ramasvami temple at Kumba- 
kopam, 7, 411-12; sculptured in 
the Laksmideva temple, 396 ; read 
by the Brahmans and heard by the 
ghosts, 321 fn. 

Rdmdi/apa (Kannada) , a work of 
Kumara ValmJki, 383, 

Rdmdpana tatparya awhgraha, a work 
of Appayya Dik?ita, 369. 

RfimoUosa, a work of Bhoganatha, 
363. 

Rahgaraja Dik$ita, father of Appayya 
Dik^ita, 368. 

Rao, Gopinatha, TA., on the origin of 
Vijayanagar, 2/ti.; on co-regency, 
13; on tirigai ayam and kaUayam, 
63/n., on Virupak^a, in whose ttae 
there was a change in the religion 
of the Vijayanagar house, 322 in. 
Rao, Venkoba, on the decay of the 
village assemblies, 216. 

Rasamdnjctn, a Sanskrit work of 
Kt^snadeva Raya, 385. 

Rathakaras, artisans, assignment of 
duties to the KaHavelaikharar by, 
220 . 

RatiraimdipikS,, a lit. work of Deva 
Raya II, 364. 

Ratifdhasya (Skt.), a work of Hari- 
'bhatta, 366. 

Ratnakheta Srinivasa Dikjita, author 
of thp BhAvanS.-purmotiama, dedi- 
cated to Surappa Nayaka of Jinji, 
367. 

Ratnakara Varni, author of the 
Bharateia VcAihava, 383. 
Ravaitahaeia, a musical instrument, 
298; women proficient in, 271. 


Rdyapakfi sSlum, a title of the 
kings, 293. 

Rayasa (King’s order), 87. 

Rayasam, an office at Vijayanagar, 37. 

Rayasam Kondamarasu, an officer 
under Kr^nadeva Raya, 241. 

Rdyaaasvdmt, head of the Rayasams, 
37, 

Rayavdcakamn, the, written by the 
sthdndpati at Vijayanagar of Visva- 
natha Nayaka of Madura gives an 
account ot the reign of K^adeva 
Raya; on the sthandpati of Visva- 
natha Nayalm of M^ura at Vija- 
yanagar, 198; on the army 
that followed Kt'^nedeva Raya 
in his campaigns,' i35 and fH; 
on Kr^nadeva Raya’s doings after 
the capture of Ahmadnagar, 157- 
58; on Krspadeva R^a’s commis- 
sion to Femmasani Ramalihga, 154; 
on the sending of spies hy Kr^a- 
deva Raya, 171. 

Redcli, onerous duties of, 219-20. 

Reddis, occupation of ’Tamil India by 
the, 6, 255. 

Regency, under Vijayanagar, 16-18. 

Religion imder Vijayanagar, 299-347. 

Religious movement and literary acti- 
vity, 354-55. 

Religious toleration, 306, 307-08, 315, 
329, 331. 

Revapasiddhar, author of the Ako- 
rdti Nikandu, TiruppaHismrapwd- 
nam, Timvalanjuiipurdijum, Tiru- 
maxialipurdpam, 386. 

Revenue Administration, burden of 
taxation in Vijayanagar, 91-98; 
concessions and remissions, in, 83- 
86; items of expenditure, 98-101 ; 
method of collection, 75-83. 

Revenue system under Vijayanagar, 
difficulty in the study of, 40-41. 

Ro Veda bkdsj/o, by Sayapa, 360; 
Aufrecht on the author^p of the, 
362. 

Rice, classification of customs by' 58, 
61;estimate by, of the revenues of 
Vijayanagar, 56; on the adminis- 
tration of justice in Vijayanagar, 
71 ; on homla gutta, 67 ; on 
the origin of Vijayanagar, 2 fn.; on 
the raised arm in the saUhal, 262; 
on the systematisation of the re- 
venues of Vijayanagar by Ky?pa- 
deva Raya and Acyuta Raya, 4^; 
on the total income of the Vijaya- 
nagar state, 49-50. 

Robert de Nohili, conversion by, 318. 

Rosy], Gapanaygue, lord of, *192. 
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Royal authority, checks on, in Vija- 
yanagar, 21-25; duties, in Vijaya- 
nagar, 18-21; seal, officer in charge 
of, 39. 

Rsnhhadeva, a Jain Tirthahkara, 412. 

Rudramaheivaras, of a temple, 270, 

Rudrayya, poet, author of Nvrankuko- 
pSkhyanain, 65 fn.; on Kopdoja’s 
influence over Sadasiva, 249. 

RukmamJer^avivahayakaaganam, a 
work of Baghunatha, 371. 

Rtipalagu^yathanya, tolls on grain 
in, 59. 

S 

Sabha, (mahd sabha) village assem- 
bly, 208; origin of, 206, 208-12; 
different from an «r, 207 ; 

control of, 214 ; continuity of 
the, in the Vijayanagar days, 
207; corporate character of the, 208; 
strength of die, 207-08; collected 
slate revenues, 81-82, 212-13; con- 
trol of the, over temples, 214-15; 
guardians of public endowments, 
215; judicial powers of, 214; Pro- 
fessional Associations and Guilds, 
and, 220-24 ; right of the, for con- 
ferring honours, 215, for selling 
and acquiring property on behalf 
of the village, 208; vitality of, 206; 
working of the, during the period 
of the Colas, 207 ; decay of, and 
the collection of the taxes, 87 and 
fn., 216-17, 

Sabhanayaha, President ol the Coun- 
cil, 29. 

Sacridees, human, 127-28, 345. 

Sadasiva Brahman of Nerur, author 
of the GururatnamalS, a disciple of 
Paramasivindra, 335. 

Sadasiva Nayaka, confirmed a 
dharmaaasam of Harihara, 79-80. 

SadaUva Raya (Sadasiva, Sadasiva 
Maharaya) a Tuluva, 4, 322; corona- 
tion of, performed by Rama Raja 
and other chief ministers, 11, 24; ad- 
ministration of justice by, 112; de 
jure sovereign, 326; domination of 
Rama Raja over, 194-95; estimate 
of the revenues of, by Burhan-i- 
ma&vr, SO; extent of the empire 
imder, 177; grant by, at the request 
of Ain-ul-Mulk, 162-63; imprison- 
ment of, 17; Kr§nappa Nayaka, an 
hdappam of, 274 fn..; Kr$papuram 
plates of, 28; militery route during 
the time of, 161; remission of taxes 
on barbers by, 64-65, and fn.; 
special favour of, to the barbers. 


248; Tamil poeLs during the days 
of, 385-86 ; Valsnavlsin under, 322, 
326-27; accession of Tirumala on 
the death of, 204 

SadaMva Sarasvati, 335-36. 

SadaMva Yogi, author of Ramanatha 
Vilasa, 383. 

SadaMvendra, a pontiff of the Kama- 
koti pitha, 335. 

^adbhofacandrikd, a work of Ceru- 
kQri Lakijmidhara, 367. 

§adadhydya. the, supplied the mate- 
rial for the Kdlahasti Mdhdtmyam 
of Dhurjati, 377. 

Sahagamana, see Sati, 258. 

Sdhityardtuifikara, a work dealing 
with ihe life and achievements of 
Baghunatha, by Yajnanarayana 
Diksita, 372. 

Sdhityasudhd, a work of Govinda 
DIksita, 371. 

jSaiva Bhdsya, a work of Srlkantha, 
369. 

Saivdgama sdra iangraha, written 
by Marappa and Madhava, at the 
inspiration of Kriyasakti Papdita, 
307. 

Savoasamayanexi, a work of Mayaijna- 
nasambandar, 385. 

Saivaparibhd?ai, a work of SivSgra- 
yogigal, 385. 

Saiva Swnnydsa paddati, a work of 
Sivagrayogigal, 385. 

Saivism, spread of, in South India, 
299, 306-09. 

SakaUgamasdram, a work of Marai- 
jnana sambandar, 385. 

Sakalakatlidedrasangraham, a Skt. wk. 
of Kr^nadeva Raya, 365. 

Sakti Ganapati, sculpture of, in the 
MalUkarjima temple, 397. 

Salaam, 276, 277. 

Salai, development of the, 390. 

Salaka brothers, influence and power 
of the, during the reign of Acyuta 
Raya, 194. 

Salaka (m) Baju Tirumala, usurpa- 
tion ol, 4, 18. 

Salakayadeva Cika TirumalSraja 
Maha araSu, favourable terms «f 
cultivation offered by to the resi- 
dents of Kavajalada iime, 96. 

Saletore, on the administration of 
justice by Danaik, 110; on the dec- 
line of tile village assemblies, 217; 
on the divisions of the Vijayana- 
gar army, 145-46; on the Kdrttigcd 
festival, 342 fn, ; on the king 
acting as a judge, 113; on the ori- 
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gin of Vijayanagar, 2 in,} on the 
PadinenbhumiSamanattar, 222; on 
the Ratliasaptami, 343 fn,; on the 
reason for the remission of taxes 
on the barbers, 249 fn,; on the signi- 
ficance of tile valanadu, 180-81 fn,.} 
on the system of joint rule in 
Vijayanagar, lifn. 

SaUvahanaaaptaU, a work of Srinatha, 
373. 

Salt beds, collection of customs in, 
59 ; pan, 62. 

Saluva, a title of the kings, 293. 

Saluvabhyudayam, of Bajanatha Din.- 
4ima, 365 ; on Naraslniha’s expedi- 
tion to Udayagiri, 151 ; on the re- 
instatement of ^e Sambuvaraya 
cUef after his defeat, 169 ; weapons 
or warfare mentioned in, 147. 

Sajuva Da^danayaka, same as Saluva 
Vira Narasiihha Nayaka, or Sal- 
vanayque. Prime Minister of Acynta 
Raya and governor of Ihe Tiruvadi 
rajyam and other places, 192 ; 
military contributions of, 138-39. 

Sa}uva Gopa, father of Tirumalayya 
deva, 384. 

Sajuva Gopa Tlppa, brother of Tiru- 
malayya deva, 384. 

SSluva Govinda Rhja, an ofiicer under 
Kranadeva Raya, 241. 

Saluva Govindayya, Minister, respon- 
sibility of, for the remission of ilie 
marriage tax, 70. 

Saluva Narasiihha, 151 ; lather of 
four sons, 186; followed by 
Vyasaraya to the south, 242 ; 
entrusted the administration to 
Narasa Nayaka, 17 ; hand-to-hand 
fight of, 152-53 ; installation of, by 
Gupda, 15; the Jaimini Bhdratamu 
dedicated to, 374 ; the Navaratna- 
mulu and SapttngapaddhaU, ad- 
dressed to, 10, ihe Ramilb%iidayam 
and, 364-65; rule of, 3; rise of, to 
power, during the weak rule of 
Mallik^juna and Virupaksa, 194; 
Sripadarayasvami, a contemporary 
and guru of, 297, 314; stablised the 
administration of Vijayanagar, 9 ; 
vsilue attached to horses by, 148. 

Saluva Narasihgaraya Dannayaka, 
(Sellappa), an oSicer under R^^a- 
deva Rkya, 241. 

Saluva Nayaka, a governor under 
Sadasiva Raya, 112 : grant of ihe 
right of pB4iMval by, 132. 

Sajuva Nayaka, Prime Minister of 
Acyuta ^ya, 82. 

Saluvas, practice of the, with regard 
V.A.-58 


to the appomtment of governors, 
186; Vaigpavas, 322; vicissitudes 
of Vijayanagar during the time of, 
176. 

Saluva Tlmma, governor of Konda- 
vidu, 191; Minister of Krsnadeva 
Raya, 241, 277 ; position of,' in the 
kingdom, 35; Prime Minister of 
Kyjnadeva Raya, 111, 191-92, 365; 
brother of Govindaraja, 169; his 
brother Gauda raja, governor of 
Vijayanagar, 234; uncle of Gopa, 
365; and Nadipdla Appa, 366; 
author of BSla Bharata VySkbyd, 
365 ; consulted by Krsnadeva Raya 
on the advisability of furfter con- 
quest of the Muasalman territories, 
25 ; a great general, 144 ; perform- 
ed the coronation of K^^nadeva 
Raya, 11; part of, in Krgnadeva 
Raya’s wars, 34 ; Somarasa, an 
Vpapradhani under, 36 ; titles : 
DhnrmttprttttpoUiktth, 111; Tantrn- 
nayaka, 34 ; blinded and imprisoned 
by Krsnadeva Raya, 31, 124, 127, 
195; his family ruined by Kr^- 
deva Raya, 195 ; not put to death 
since he was a Brahman, 240. 

Saluva Timmappayya, Minister res- 
ponsibility of, for the remission of 
the marriage tax, 70. 

S31uva Vira Narasimha Nayaka (Sal- 
vanayque or Saluva Dandanayaka) 
192. 

Salvanayque, see Saluva Dandana- 
yafca, 138, 139, 192. 

Sdmanta, subordinate officer, 234. 

Samantadhikari, had a seat in the 
Imperial CouncU, 28; (Provincial), 
a member of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, 188. 

Samaramiittiran,, a military title, 168. 

Soma Veda Samhita hliasya, written 
by Sayana, 360. 

Sanmyacaras ( Samaydeiryas, ddia- 
ris), censors of morals, 116; ap- 
pointment of, by the kings, 20 ; and 
the spread of Sr!-Valspavism, *329. 

Sambuvaraya, the, hand to hand fight 
of, with Kampana, 153; defeated 
by Kampana, 175; reinstatement 
of, 169. 

Samraat, same as Sarmta or sthala, 
183; Dharmapura sammat, 236. 

Sampat Kumara, son of Govinda 
Pandita, scholar in Ayurveda, 
grant to, 351-52. • 

Samprad&yakuladipiMl, a work of 
the sixteenth century, 314. 

Samprati, an office, 229, , 
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Samudaya, ifeason against, detested, 
105. 

Somudttuam villages, same as Gan«- 
bhdgam villages, 211. 

Samuta, same as Sammat or athala, 
183. 

Sangama, father of Bukkamahipatd, 
304. 

Sangama II, succeeded Kampana to 
the Ildayagiii rajya, 187; Bhoga- 
natha, tile narmasaciva of, 363 ; 
Bilragunta grant of, 145 ; Sayana, 
the Minister of, 359; the DhAtu- 
wttl, written by Sayana while in 
the court of, 361. 

Sangama brothers, treed South India 
from the Muhammadans, 303; in- 
fluence of the, under the Hoysalaa, 
194 ; joint grant by, to the Syngeri 
matha, 321. 

Sangama dynasty, early members of 
the, Saivas, 321. 

Sah/gha., treason against the, detest- 
ed, 105. 

SaA^tasudha, a work of Raghunatha, 
371. 

SaAgltasuryodam, a work on music 
by Lak^minarSiyana, dedicated to 
S^^deva Raya, 366. 

Sangrdmadeva, a military title, 168. 

SaAgu,, the use of, a social nrivilege 
enjoyed by the Kaikkdlas, 247, 
248. 

Sanjar KHan, killed Devappa Gauda, 
168. 

SaATtalpa SAryodaya, a literary work 
of Vedanta Deiiika, 350. 

Sankara (Sankaracarya) , philosopher 
and saint, 299, 300, 304 ; author of 
daundaryaZahan, commented by 
Arunagirinatha, 365, and LoUa 
Laksmldhara, 366 ; the Brdhma- 
sutros of Badarayana, follow the 
Advaita of, 364; the Caturmata- 
sara of Appayya DIk.?ita, written 
from the angle of vision of, 369 ; 
foundation of the Srngerl matha 
by, 334; the relation of Krspa- 
miffla’s Prabodhaamdrodaya to 
the system of, 356; two 'mafhos 
of, in the Vijayanagar empire, 306. 

SofikanxmirafettTOTittm, a work of 
Maraijflgnasambandar, 385. 

Saftkarpa nirakaraiuim., a work of 
Umapati Siva, 309fTi. 

iSankarpanirakarana woi, a work of 
JiianaprakaSar, 386. 

Santai, weekly fair, 223. 

Idahtalige lOQO, 178, ISS. 


Santanasivaoarya, the gaiva aearyas 
of Devikkapuram known as, 337. 

Santilcirti, author of iSmtinatha 
cariira, 382. 

SanU-nAtlm coritra, a work of Santi. 
klrti, 382. 

Santisa, author of TontSda Slddhes- 
vara Purana, 382. 

SaptaAgapaddhati, a series of ver- 
ses addressed to Saluva Narasithha, 

Sarada, a poetess in the court of 
Deva Raya II, 374. 

Sarajayaparaja, the chief of Harati 
115. 

Sarap,dgaH (PrapatH), 310. 

Sarandip, adjoining the Vijayanagar 
empire, 175. 

Sarasvatwildsam, authorship of 
claimed by LoUa Lalcsmidhara, 366! 

Sarfoji, ordeals during the tune of, 

122 . 

Sarflgadeva, Tanappacarya, a descen- 
dent of, 298. 

Sarngapanl temple at Kumbakonam, 
paintings in the, 412. 

Sarvabhatfa, a great scholar, grant 
to, 351. 

SarvadarsanasaAgraha, written by 
Madhava, son of Sayana, 358. 

Sarvandyaka, a palace officer, 38. 

Sana Sainyddhikdri (Senapati), 
Commander-in-Chief, 33, 358, 

Sanasirapradhdni, 32. 

Sastri, Nllakanta, K. A., on dan^a, 
33; on Padalpaixu, 156. 

Sastri, Krisluia, H., Rao Bahadur, 
on the alleged abdication of Tiru- 
mala I, 16 ; on coins issued by 
provincial governors, 188-89; on 
the co-regency of Vijaya Raya and 
Deva Raya n, 13 ; on the origin 
of Vijayanagar, 2 fn.-, on the origin 
of the Vipravinodins, 244; on tiie 
reason for the remission of taxes 
on the barbers, 249 fn. ; on the 
Uvaccaps, 64 fn. 

Sastri, Narayana, T. S- on the 
Scorvos of the Kamakotf pitba, 335, 
336. 

Satad'H^ani, a literary work of 
Vedanta De^ika, 358. 

SaUdekhinl, women skilful in the art 
of, 270. 

Soti, performance of, in Vijayanagar, 
258-262. 

Safsthalairwnasdramrta, a work of 
Tontada Siddhesvara, 382. 
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^f)ist1uilavivolta, a work of Mahaliii- 
gadeva, 381. 

Sitvilta Brahma Vidy2 VUdsa, a 
jiilosophical work by Tatacarya, 
S68. 

Satyayariiiayam, a work of Skamra- 
natha, 367. 

StttyavadhiiprerMnam, a Sanskrit 
work of Kr^^deva Baya, 365. 

Samdaryalahari, of Sankara, com- 
mented on, by Arupagirinatha, 365; 
by LoUa Lakgmidhsora, 366 ; trans- 
lated by Kavirasa Papditor, 385. 

Saundaryalahari wrau a work of 
^appa Naya^jar, 386. 

Savai (the Adil KHan), in the occu- 
pation of Kandanavolu, 152. 

Savalakkdli, fight of the Valaiigai 
and Idangai classes for the use of, 
252. 

Sayana, a great general, 144; father 
oi Madhava, Kampaxia, Maya^pa and 
Sidgana, 358, 359 ; author of the 
AhiiMramdhdnidhi, Atharva Veda 
Bhdaya, Dhdtuvr^ti, Pr&yaicitta- 
sudhdnidhi, Puruaarthasudhaiiiidhi, 
fig Veda Bhasya, Soma Veda Sdih- 
hiia Bhdfya, Subhdeita eudhdnidhi, 
Sukla Yajurveda Saitihttd Bhdaya, 
TalUiriya SamhUd Bhdeya, Taittiri- 
ydranyaka Bhdfya, Vaihiabrdhmana 
Bhdaya, TajAatantrasudhdnidhi, 
Commentaries on the Vedas, 359- 
63, 6; inaccuracies in the Veda 
Bhdfya of, 362; literary activity be- 
ginning with, 305-06 ; Madhava, 
and, identity of, 361 /m; Minister 
of Kampa, Sangama 11, Bukha I, 
and Harihara II, 30, 241, 359 ; re- 
ferences to Madhava in the works 
of, 358 ; relationship of, with Bhoga- 
natha, 863. 

Sayana XJdaiyar (Vira Sayapa Udai- 
yar), 124-25. 

Sctdpture, encouragement of, under 
Vijayanagar, 100. 

Secretariat, working of, 36-39. 

'Secretaries’ of Nunlz, resemblance of 
the, to the Timvdykelvis, of the 
Cola days,^ 37. 

Secretary of the king, Nuniz on, 
273 ; of the provincial governor at 
the imperial court, 194. 

Sellappa, same as S^uva Narasinga- 
raya Dannayaka, 241. 

SinaioDa, 88, 211; member of an 
assembty, 122 ; grant of a Jaya- 
rekha patrika to, of Guda-Abbina- 
hole Sthala, 121; of a \'hlage and 
a ndclu, 237, 


Scnabovasliip of GudasUiala, settle- 
meiit of the dispute about ^e, 
121 - 22 . 

Senfipoti (also known as Sarva- 
sainyddhikdri and Dalavdy), tho 
chief ofiicer in charge of the mili- 
tary department, 33, 158. 

Sepiyaps (Telugu weavers), occupa- 
tion of 'Tamil India by, 255. 

Senji, the Pdncdlas at Tiruvamattur 
granted privileges similar to those 
enjoyed by those at, 247 ; social 
privileges of the Kantndlas at, 247. 

iSenmars and the advent of die 
northerners, 253-54. 

Serra, 406. 

Seroai (service indm), 51. 

Seitikdras, 128. 

^rkad, taxes at, 57. 

Sermadevi, rates of taxes at, 55. 

Setti Pattanasvdmi, presiding mer- 
chant, 223. 

Settis, leaders of guild, 88, 223, 246; 
members of an Assembly, 122; regu- 
lation of die, for women who 
lapsed from marriage, 224. 

iSetupurdpom, a work of Niramba- 
vajagiya DeMkar, 386. 

SewaiccQduvar rendered Into Tamil 
the Bhdgavata Purdiym, 384. 

Sewell, on the dress of the ordinary 
soldier, 146-7fn.; on the Korttigai 
festival, 342 /n.; on the nature of 
the revenue collections at Vljaya- 
nagar, 96-7 ; on the origin of Vija- 
yanagar, 2fn.; on quilted tunics, 149 
fn.; on the size of Vijayanagar, 406; 

Shah Rukh of Persia, embassy sent 
by Deva Baya II to, 173. 

Shanhog (Sena bona), a village func- 
tionary, 218, 346. 

Siddhanamantri, a minister of Deva 
Baya II, 374. 

Siddharaju Timmaraju, Cerukdri 
Lak^mldhara’s Abilafitdrthaddyini 
dedicated to, 367; see also Siddha- 
raju Timmaraju Bhupala. 

Siddharaju Timmaraju Bhupala, 
nephew of Tirumala I, and author 
of the Paramayogiv%ldsaimi, 379 ; 
see also SiddharSju Timmaraju. 

Siddhdya, 79, 89. 

Siege, methods of, 157. 

Svme (,Sirmai), significance of the, 
178 ; division of the venfhe or 
rdjya, 182; attached to the edvadi, 
184; Addahka shne, 182; Bagiir 
sime, the Parapatyagar of, had 
a pefhe buUt, 232; Cendri Sima, 
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179; Dhoni sitne, 220; Dummis! sime, 
127 1 Ghai^y^ikot:a Simc, 179, 329 ; 
KanganlpaUi sime, migration ol 
artisans from, on account ol heavy 
taxation, 96; Kavalalada sune, 98; 
Kodambalii sime, 179; Kolala sime, 
179 ; Prabhutvam of, 237 ; Kurunda- 
male sime 226; Kundrupe 4ime, 88, 
96; Parupatyagdr of, and village 
officers, 232; Kurugoda Sime, 183; 
Masaveya sime, 96; P^ala sime, 

96; Perumbakkasirmai, 179 ; Podili 
sime, 350 ; Pofladurti sime, 179 ; 
Santa-Beimur-sime, 219; Tippur 
sime, 183; Ugalur Kurambarvay 
slrmai, 84; Yalapeya Sime, tolls on 
grains in, 59. 

Slmehabbanivas, 88. 

Singana, a son of Sayana, 359. 

Singanpa Odeya, grandson of Kam- 
pala 1, a disciple of Akdsavaai, 
Samavedigaru, 308 in. 

Singappirap, part of, in the restora- 
tion of the Baiiganatha image at 
Srirangam, 303. 

dinga Raja, erected a bastion called 
the R&jagambhira, and the inner 
and outer forts of Tekal, 156. 
Sirapradhini, 32. 

Siirambaladi, a Tamil poet of the 
^eenth century, 383-4. 

Sittama Nayaka, agreement between 
the temple authorities and the 
the Tantrimar regarding the reha- 
bflitation of a village by, 234. 

Avabhdgasiram, a work of Guru- 
jnenasambandar, 386. 
SivadharmSttaram-i a work of 
Maraijnanasambandar, 385. 
Sivadrohin, 23. 

Sivagrayogigal, author of die Saiva 
Sawny&sapiMati, Saiva paribhasai, 
Siva Jiiana ‘Siddhiydr nrai, and 
Siuanertprakdlam, 385. 

Sivaji, Aatapradhdn Council of, 128. 

Sivajndnabodham, a work by Mey- 
fcapdadeva on gaivasiddhtinta theo- 
logy, 309, 383. 

Sivajndnaaiddiyirpwrapakka urai, a 
work of JnanaprakIsBr, 386. 
Sivajftdnasiddiywr urai, a work of 
Niramavalagiya DeSikar, 386. 

iSiuaina'na Siddiydr Urai, a work of 
^ Slvagrayogiga}, 385. 

Sivdnanda Bodam, a work of Kama- 
lal JfianaprakaSa Panditar, 386. 
Sivanetiprakaiam a work of Sivagra- 
yogig4, 385. 


Sivapidai Agaval, a work of Karaa- 
lai JnanaprakaSa Panditar, 386. 
&varamahgai, Assembly and the 
temple of, control of, over the rights 
of fishing, 215. 

Sivar&trimahatmyain, a work of Sri- 
natha, 373. 

Sivarkamanidlpikd, a commentary on 
Srikantha’s Siva BhMsya, written 
by Appayya Diksita to teach the 
Srtlianihabha4ya to 500 pupik, 
369, 370. 

Siva Tattoadntdmani, a work of 
Laksmana Dapdanailia, 381, 
Sivatattvaviveka, a work of Appayya 
Diksita, 369. 

Siva Vakyar, on idol worship, 309, 
Skanda Pur&na, material for the 
Kaaikhan^ani and SiuaratrimclHdt- 
myam taken from, 373. 

Smith, Vincent, on the character of 
the Vijayanagar administration, 25; 
on the importance of the study of 
political history, 1; on the portraits 
of Kr^padeva Raya and bis queens> 
at Tirumalai, 401; on die sculptures 
in the Vasantamaiifapa at Madura, 
390-400; on the statue of Nara- 
simha at Hampi, 395. 

Society under Vijayanagar ; castes 
and communities in Iho empire, 
239-255; court life, 271-277; games 
and amusements, 290-98 ; habitation, 
food and dress, 277-287; luxm’ies, 
288-290; social Institutions, 255-262; 
women, 263-271. 

Sokkan&fha Venbd, a work of Guru- 
juanasambandar, 386. 
Sokkattaliyil&r, 116. 

Somanatha, commented on the T&la- 
mahodadhi of Acyuta Raya, 366. 
Somappa Udaiyar (Dapdanatha), the 
Mahdpradhani of Kampana Udai- 
yar, 189 ; helped Kampana in the 
conquest ol Madura, 188 ; grant of 
tolls by, 86. 

Sornavallxyogdrumdaprahasana, a farce 
written by Arunagirinatha, 365. 
Somayya Dandanayaka, the MaM- 
praahani of Kampana II, 169. 
;9oo}ai Bazaar, at Hampi, 405. ^ 

Soundara Purapa, a work of Bonuna- 
rasa, 382. 

Sowastras, account of the, 254-55. 
South India, condition of, on the 
eve of the foundation of Vijaya- 
nagar, 300-302. 

Sovappa, chief minister of Bukkapppa 
Vodeyar, 224. 

“Special Commissioner” appointed to 
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exercise conti’ol over tlio iiayakas, 
202-205. 

Sribhati^dmm, U’usteos of a temnle, 
54, 220. * ’ 

^ri BhSsya, of Ramanuja, 356. 
SridliaradSva, author of Vaidyamjta, 
a medical work, 383. 
firigiri, governor of Muluvagil rajya, 
186. 

Srigiri Bhupala, Madras Museiun 
Plates of, 182 /w. 

Srigii-matha of Candi'agiri, order of 
Deva R5ya 11 to, and his action on 
it, 86-87, 226. 

Srigirinatha Udaiyar, order of, for 
the collection of toUs, 86. 

Sri Har§a, disappearance of chariots 
by the days ot, 144-45 ; the Natja- 
dha/m of, translated by Srinatha, 
373. 

Srikakulam, a pilgrim centre, 333, 
Srikantaya, S., on the origin of Vija- 
yanagar, 2 jn. 

Srikaptha, a guru of BhSganalha, 
363; Appayya Dilcsita, a follower ot 
Hie philosophy of the Caiurmata- 
sdra of the Oilcsita written from 
tho angle of vision of; tiio iSivdrka- 
manidipiki of tho_Dik§ita, a com- 
mentary on tho b'aiva lili&ayu of, 
368-69. 

iSrikaijfha BM^ya, provision made by 
Appayya Dik$ila, for tho study of, 
by 560 pupiis, 349; raised by the 
Dik^ita trom obscurity, 370. 
^rlkandianatha, a guru of Madhava, 
353-59. 

Snmohcioaros, 115. 

&'imu$i;Lam, 76; an object of special 
grant from Sadasiva, 326; grants 
to the temple at, by Sri Rahga, 327; 
revision .of Ihe rates of taxes in 
the locality about, 55, 95. 

Srinatha, scholar, author of the Maru- 
ttar&tcaritram, 'Harivilasam, KSM- 
khandam, Salivuhanasaptatt, Siva- 
rdtHmahStruyam, ithe Vidhindfa- 
kgm and a translation of the Nai- 
gadham, 373-74; defeated Dindhna 
Bheita) the Gauda poet in the 
court of Diva Raya II, 373-74; 
Peddana’s indebtedness to, 376. 

Srinivasachari, C. S., on the ValaAgai 
and Idangai groups, 253 jn ■ 

Sripadarayasvami of the Padaraya- 
ma^ha, guru and contemporary of 
Saluva Narasimha, author of many 
musical compositions, 297, 314. 
Srtperumbudiir, 86 ; an object of 


special grant, by Sadasiva, 326 ; 
grants to the Ramanuja kutam 
and temple at, 327 ; repair of 'an 
irrigation tank at, by a Maha- 
mandalesvara, 75. 

Sri Edma, new sign manual according 
“ i Pmpttiwiamrtom, 321jn., 
322 fti. 

4, 14; contemporary of 

oiD, Bna^kaiaiikadevaj a court 
poet of 383; governor of Udayagiri 
rajya apd ihen of Penukonda, 186; 
succession of, 10; Vaisnavism under. 
327-28. 


Sri Rahga II (Cikka Raya), hnmadi 
Keinpe Gauda Prabhu of Yala- 
hahka nadu, during the time of, 
218; succeeded Venkata II, 14. 

Sri Raiiga m, (Sri Rangarayadeva 
Matoaya), 4, 219; Vaisijavlsm 
^der, 329 ; Siddha Ramappa 
Nayaka, a subordinate of, 106. 
Srii-angam, a pilgrim centre, 333 ; 
Aoyuta Raya in die company of 
scholars at, when CcUappa’s 
rebellion was being put down, 154; 
an drdgyasSlai maintained by the 
temple at 228; and the Muham- 
madan occupation of South te^a, 
301-303 ; assignment of duties to 
the KallavelaikkararB by the 
assembly of, 131-32 ; gifts of Tiru- 
mala I at, 327 ; part of the aedryas 
of, in the Jain-Vai?riava pact, 316; 
Ranganatha image restored at, 303; 
Vedanta Di^ika lived at, 305. 

Sri Rafiganatha, account of the travels 
d, 300-303. 

Sri Rahga Raya, Vicerov ("Special 
Commissioner”), of the Telugu 
countryfrom his capital Penukonda, 
204, 205 ; the prabhufvam of Kolila 
sime coiiferred on an individual by 
237 ; Velugoti Timmappa Nayanlh- 
garu, his agents 246. 

Sri Rangarayadeva Maharaya (Sri 
Rahga HI), 219. 

iSrirudras (Srirudraniahesvaras)^ 115. 
Srisaila, guru of Manava|a Maha- 
muni, 312. 

Sri-Vai?pavism, spread of, in the 
empire, 320-^1, 

Sri Vira Pratapa Deva HSya Maha- 
raya, same as Deva Raya 11, 33. 

Sri VirupSksa, sign manual of the 
Vijayanagar kings, 321, and fn , ; 
322 fn.; retained under (Tirumala I, 
327. 


Sri Virupaksa, tutelary deity of the 
Vijayanagar kings, 321^ of the 
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S3iluvas, S22; Caitm (Spi'uig) lesli- 
vai ol, 344, 365; temple, architec- 
tural Icalures oI the, 391, 

SjiigaTamttfijan, a work ol Bhoga- 
nalha, 363. 

Spngcri, Vidjrasahkara temple at, 
395-96; see under matha also. 

iSmtaranjanif a coramentary on the 
Gitagovinda written by Ccrukuri 
Laksmldhara, 16, SG7. 

Stage, in Vijayanagar, 294. 

Sthala (place), 106. 

Sihala an administrative unit, 179, 
182-83; attached to the Caoa^i, 
184; came to be called Saimiat 
or Samwta, 183; Alangula sthala, 
183; Araliha!Lli sthala, 182; Aramana 
sthala, 179; Basapattana sthala, 182; 
Beggana(lu sthala, 182 ; Bukka- 
pattana sthala, 182; Ganiganur 
sthda, 168; Gavudanahalli sthala, 
182; Hassan sthala, 140 fit.'; Hiriytir 
sthala, 182; Hosur sthala, 182; Ik- 
kanur sthala, 182; KurumbarahajU 
sthala, 182; LakkihalU sthala, 182; 
TavanidhUiayi sthala, 182; Tippur 
sthala, 182; Tiruvamattur sthala, 
belonged to Kolala Cavadi, 184. 

Sthala. durga (lort built on land), 
155. 


Stholo Gaudike, nature of, 236. 

Sthala karnams, 246. 

Sthandpati (Civil Agent), kept by the 
Nayakas at the imperid court, 198. 

SthfiuattoT (managers of the temple), 
at Pulippagavarkoyil, and collection 
of taxes, 81-82. 

fiffhomkas, temple managers, 87, 119. 

Stone trough, at Hampi, 404. 

Stndhana (dowry), agrocanenl among 
the villagers oE Mangadu not to 
give lands as, 256 ; land' not to be 
given even as, at Mahgadu, 211. 

St. Thome, church established at, 
318; school founded at, by Palher 
Pimenta, 349; Venkata II, wanted 
a painter' from, 413. 


Sthulwar (Taliory), a village func- 
tionary, 218, 


SuhhS^ita Nivl, a literary work i 
Vedanta Desika, 356. 

Sithhofrio Sudihmidhti a literal 
anthology compiled by Sayapa, 35 
Subordinate allies, (kings), of Vlii 
yanagar^ 140-41, 202. 
Subra^anya, figure of, found in tl 
Hazara Hamasvami temple, 393, 
Sucindram, Vi§nu dirine at, 203. 


SudhIndra Tiiiha, a scholar ol iho 
Sumatlndra matha, honoured by 
Vohkata and Raghunulliu, 371 ; tho 
guru of Eaghavondra Tirlha, 315, 

l§Qdikoclutla Nacciyur, decision of n 
dispute regarding Iho boundary ol 
tho lands of, 118 ; imago of, set up 
at Si'imu^nam, 229 ; marriage of, 
with Rahgatmtha ol Srirangam, 
375. 

Sukracarya on the uso ul guns, 150. 

Suktinaipuni jiidnacintdmani, a Sans- 
krit work of Kpspadeva Raya, 365. 

Sul&dij a musical composition of Sri- 
padarayasvami, 297. 

Sulos, stakes for hnpalcmcnt, 302. 

Sulba^ Sutras, commented upon by 
Yajnanarayana Diksita, 372. 

Sultan Muhammad, estimate of the 
army of, by Nikitin, 134. 

Sumeri (Zamorin) , of Calicut, 177 ; 
and Abdur Razak, 173. 

Sundara, a Saiva saint, 299. 

Sundara Pandya, dispute of, with 
Vha-Pandya, 300. 

SundarapCLn^yam, a work of Ana- 
dhari, 386, 

Sftpasdetro, a work on cookery, 383. 

Suralkkudi, Tirumdni Alagiyar of, 
87, 212; Vengajoppa Visa^alaya- 
deva of, 140. 

Siiraiyadovar alias Kulasekhara Ton- 
daimagar, 44-45 fn. 

Surane, author of the Udayanodaya 
and the VanamdU vildsa (Telugu), 
366. 

Surappa Nayaka, agent of Sadasiva 
in the Tiruvadi rajya, 248 ; of Jinji, 
patronised iRatnakhcta Srinivasa 
Diksita ; the Bhdvanil purusottavia 
dedicated to, 367. 

Suris, dispute of, with the temple 
deary as at Tadatala, 117. 

Siitas, 353. 

Sutasamhiia, Tatparya Dlpikd, a 
commentary on, 363. 

Suvandtram, grant of, at Kiranur, 

220 . 

Svadhanma., observance of, enforced 
by the state, 19-20, 240. 

SvaramelakaVlnidhi, a work of Rama- 
yamatya, 297. 

SvarnakfmA, a gift, 324. 

S(u)van!mieru, a gift 367; made by 
Acyuta Raya, 270. 

Svaroclsa Menu, the hero of the 
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Manncaritamv, tho kleal kiiig-. 
•ship of, 2li. 

Svaroclm Mniinrarila, .saino as Manu- 
enrifamn, 370. 

Swinu-eots, use of, at the palacf, 290. 

T 

TMpalri, arcluteetuval foaluvon of 
iho temple at, 397 -9S, 

Tnitsu, the Miny Emperor of China, 
the embassy of DuUkn I to the 
court of, 173. 

Tala dipika, a work on music by 
Gopa Tippa, 304. 

Talaiyari (Talari, Taliary, Sthul- 
war): a village functionary, 131, 
218 ; lappointed by the kavalgar, 
133 ; onerous duties of, 219-20. 

Talamdiwdadhi, of Acyuta Raya, 
commented on by Sdmanutha, 3^. 

Talarlka of Srhnu.siiinn, granted to 
Acyutappa Nayniiiiigaru, 229. 

Talas : Ramunandn, 297 ; RattZik, 
TuraiiaallUi, Rahgtl hharaiia Amil- 
ijajmrlkmmava, Ahlilnandana, Nan- 
danaiidaiia and Ablilmala, 298. 

Tallnppakknm family of Hrt-Vaiijpava 
teachers, 320. 

TSllapakknm Tlrumnlfioriryn, a scholar 
of the time of Vohkula II, 328. 

TnluvakkulaindAm Blintlav, father of 
ihra Narnsiihharnya Nuyaka, 36. 

Taniburu, a musical instrument, 296. 

Tangor, 82. 

Tamil literature, 383-87. 

Tamiras, 256. 

Tammaya Nayaka, 132. 

Tanadar, Dilavni', torture of, 127. 

Tanappaearya, Venkata Makhi, a dis- 
cijde of, 298. 

Tafigahay, 42. 

Taniyur, an administrative unit, 181- 
82. 

Tanjore, the Kamakoti pitha, trans- 
ferred to, 336 ; the' Nlyak Idngs 
, of, 41; tributaries of Vijayanagar 
in 1611, 50; Nayak court of, 12; 
Salvanayque, lord of, 192; Venkata, 
Viceroy of, 204. 

TanUrimar, assignment of taxes by, 
81; functions of, 234-35; gift of 
taxes by, 213; of Karippokkunadu, 
gift of, by the 216; rates of taxes 
from 54; tex on the house of, 56. 

Tanira, army, government, 235. 

Tantrandyaka, a title taken by 
Saluva Timma, 34, 


Tanlrm, a soldier, 234. 

Tavkutdi^tfava, a work of Vyaseraye 
Tirtlia, 314, 

^®^^^urya, and Tenali Eamaky^na, 
378t 

TMcarya, (g^ur Kumara Tirumala 
Tataoarya, fittur Timmalai Kumara 
Tatacarya), philosopher and scholar, 
5, 352; appointed to the place of 
(jovinda Desika by Rama Mja in 
the position of the royal guru, 243, 
326; author of the Panaamatalhan- 
jamm, 826-27, \Pind%rangamShat- 
inya, and Satvika Brahma VldyB. 
Vilasa, 368; a contemporary aM 
guru of a-i Rahga and Vefikata 
II, 328, 378; patronised by Sri Ranga, 
327; agreement of, with Koneti 
Ayyap regarding mortgaged temple 
lands, 227 ; controversy of, with 
Appayya Dikeita, 380; decision of 
a dispute by, 116; performed the 
coronation of Vohkata 11, 10 ; rela- 
tions of, with Appayya Dikslta and 
Uie Jesuits 368; restoration of the 
GSvindaraja shrine at Cidambaram 
with the help of, 326. 

Tutparyacandrikd,, of Vedanta Desika, 
a commentary on the Gito BhOsya, 
356. 

Tdtparjiacandrikd, a work of Vyasa- 
rSya Tirtha, 314. 

Tdiparya dipika, a commentary on 
the SutasaMiita, and written by 
Counda Madhava, 363. 

Tattvamnkld Kaldpa, a literary work 
of VAdanta Des&a, 356. 

Tattnaprakaiam, a work of Tattva- 
pral^Sa Svamigal, 384, 

Taltvaprakak Svamigal, author of 
the Tattvaprakdsam, 384. 

Tattvatika, a lit. work of Vedanta 
Detika. 

Taxes; based on custom, 40-41; clas- 
sification of, 41; collected by the 
officers of the government, 78; and 
the Sabhd, 81-82, 212; Commercial, 
41, 58-62; commutation of, 89-90; 
customary paymeqta, 72-73; cus- 
toms collected on roads frequented 
by people, 59; Department of, 86- 
91; differential rates in, 66; heavi- 
ness of, in Ugalur Kuramharvay 
sirmai, 84; imperial and boal, 87-89; 
Judicial Income and Fines, 41, 71; 
Military contribution, 41, 67-68; 
Miscellaneous taxes, 41, 73=74; not 
unifomi} 88; old method of the 
levy of, revived by the Mahajanas 
of Palaiyur, 213 ; on houses, consi- 
derations for the levy of, 43; on in- 
dustries> 65-67; on lend, 41-56; 
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on professions, 41, 62-65; on pro- 
perty, 41, 56-57; paid in kind and 
cash, 75-77; Social and Communal, 
41, 68-71; unit of taxation of 
tho manufacture of salt, 62; ndda- 
gadagunkam, (a tax on the sellerti 
of sheep) 58; Adhlka.ra-mrttar^i, a 
customary payment, 43, 72; Adikaiu 
(on stalls hi markets), 58; Adipac- 
cai, 44; Alamanji, compulsory ser- 
vice, 72; 'Alukknnlrpatfam, a tax 
for maintaining the person appoint- 
ed for regulating the supply of 
water, 43-44; Alvari, (poll tax) , 64; 
AngaMLaivari, {Aiigasalai) a tax 
on entertainments (?) 69, 226 ; Anw- 
varttami, a customary payment, 72; 
Arasuperu, 52, 53, 62, 63, 84, 225; 
AriSikanam, 66, 226; Asamdi, 56; 
Asupd^u, 73, 132; AitaUammddamj 
90; Avasaravarttanai, 43; Aya, 
(Ayam), 66, 84, 236; Balu, 236; 
Birdda, 65, 249; Blrarigi tax (the 
tax for cannon) 68; Bedahiwtigu 
90; Bedige, (benevoJeneea) , 74; 

B6f«, 236; Dalauili, a military con- 
tribution, 67, 90; Danndi/akarmaga- 
mai, (a contribution to the military 
commander), 67, 90; Dawayaka- 
avimya (a contribution to tho mili- 
tary commander), 67, 90; Dar&ana- 
kanikkai, a customary payment, 72; 
Daiamndam, a customary payment, 
72; Davasa, grain, 75 fn.; Davasidd- 
yam, 75 frv.; DomhaTiyapaunu, 
money collected for the benefit of 
the Donunaras, 68; Ercoru, 92; 
Ganacdradere, (taxes on beggars), 
69; GrSmagadydna, 90 ; Hfldoro, 90; 
Howlagutta, tax on furnace, 67; 
Homhali, 90; I^ttuxai, 95; 

73; Idaihgaivari, 69, 95, 253; Ilak- 
kai, 52, 53; Inavari, 95; Irai, 40; 
Jodi, 225, 229; Kadamai, 40, 54 ftu; 
66, 76, 84, 95, 98; Kaivilafkinam 
58; Katyerpu, 90; KaMtia K&mklcai, 
marriage tax, 69; Kalldyam, 62, 63 
jnr, Kdlvdii, a customary payment, 
72; Kdni, 55; Kdnikkai, (Kowifce) 
40, 52, 53, 62, 63, 76, 84, 85, 90, 95, 
96, 227; Kdnwuli, 52; 53; Karanika, 
229; Karanikkajd^i, 43; Karivi iyam 
62, €3fn.; KSrttigai Kanikkai, 44; 
K&rttigai paecai, 44; Karudyam, 62; 
K&ruka, compulsory service, 72; 
Katwn, 40; Kaftdywm, (benevol- 
ence) 40, 74, 96, 226; Kat^ai-ava- 
savam., a customary payment, 72; 
^Kdttigai KdpXkkai, 82; Kdtpu- 
'"mufcfcoi, 132; Kirxu, 62; Kirukula, 
90; Kdiayatta, 73; Kotfage, a tax 
in lieu of compulsory ' service; 72; 
K5^ai. magamai, contribution to 


tho fort, 67; K5|faipai.iam (Kottoip- 
padioti), a military contribution for 
the maintenance of forts, 68; and 
Jn., 156; Koilaippadivii, seg, Kof^ci- 
pavam, 68; Kottige, 90; Kotin, 62; 
Kovai-varUayai, a customary pay- 
ment, 72; Kudi, 76; Kfuli, 95; Ku^i- 
mai ; 84, 301; Kiidiraivilddam, 73; 
Kuln, 90; KdnarUi, 92; Kurukula- 
vises&yani, 73; Madauiratti, 73, 90; 
Mddiv-kkdnikkai, 76, 95; ' Medidlje' 
90; Magamai, a contribution for- 
merly levied on merchants and 
cultivators for a temple, now given 
optionally, 40, 44, 84; Mahdnavami 
torches; 65; Maltkalperdl kollum- 
vilaiySaent., 73j Mokkalpem, ' 132; 
Malldylmagamai, 73 ; Mallendlge, 
90; Mollige, 90; Mamuladdyam, a 
custom, 58; Mdmgdp,ike, 73; MoBai 
kuli 57; Manakdfia, 73; M&ydvl- 
tidral, 73; Mandaikanderram, 73; 
Marakkalam (tax on running of 
boats), 66-67; MdrgSdayam, a cus- 
tom, 58 ; MShdram, 91/ii.; Mtfom, 
132; Miigampainici, 73, 226; Mfilari- 
sdbdi, 58 and /n., 106; M«t(i, com- 
pulsory service, 72; Nmulianakku- 
vari, 43; Ndt^uMkkam, a tax for 
llte mainlcnnnoo of the provincial 
prison (?), 71; NdUuviyiydgam, 73; 
Wenapu, 90; Nirolai, 52; Wrfipac- 
cambalam 48; Nofa, 90; Ndttdvart- 
fayai, 43, 64; Ndldyam, (income 
from thread), 66; Paccai panam, 
87, 212; Padagawri (P<ld“uari(?) ), 
tax on musicians, 64; Padaikhayik- 
kai (contribution made for the 
maintenance of the army), 67; 
Pdddvari, see Padagavari, 64 ; P&di- 
kSval, police dufy or fee for main- 
taining the police, 44; Pdkkukkaf- 
tdyam, 96; PaZadaJi, 73; Panddra- 
vddoi, 55; PSsivtIai (tax on the sale 
price of iiah), 58; PaUndalniildyam, 
tax on silk ^ead, 66, 90; Pdttam, 
40 ; Pattatai, a tax on guilds, 69 ; 
Pattavaftam, 52, 53; PaJfoj/ofcflnlfc- 
kai, a contribution for the sword 
or the army, 68; Pattiral, see Pafta- 
rai; 69; Perdyaeeemmadam, . 90; 
Pgrfcadowai, 64 ; Piddriuari, a 
tax for the maintenance' of Ihe-tem- 
ple of the guardian deity of the 
village, 44, 69; PHlaivo,ri, 64; Plra- 
vari 73; Poyvari (a tax on gold), 
66; Prasdda kdnikkai, 44; Puduvalp- 
p3d«, 73; Pulvari (a tax on graz- 
ing), 66, 84; Puxavari 76, 93, 95; 
Puravaftwm, a customary payment, 
72; Rdjalagufta tax, 73; Bdyasavart- 
tayai, 43; Sadakkadamai, a tax on 
shepherds 24,’ 64; sdlage, 73; sakala- 
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bhaktaddyam, 7S; SakaUisoarnSM- 
yam, 75; Samayac&ram, (a tax paid 
by the headmen to the government 
from tlie fines, perquisites and 
presents they collected), 71; ^am- 
hddain, 226; iSammiiclani, a tax pay- 
able by the 13 castes, 52, 53, 69; 
Sanaya, see ^endya, 67; ;§andai- 
•midal (market foes), 58; iSekku- 
ka^amai (tax on oil mills) 66; 
^emvonvari (tax on superior gold), 
66; SSndya, (a tax paid for the 
maintenance of the army?) 67; 
SvMhdya, (taxes collected in casli; 
‘realised’ revenue), 76, 79; Sindyam, 
73; SollagB) 90; Sthaldddyam, a cus- 
tom, 58, 61; Sulavari a license fee 
for owning a trident, 68, 225; Sumai, 
compulsory service, 72; Sv&mya, 
236; Svarndd&yam, 75 fn.', Talai- 
ydrikkam, 43, 96 ; TaHkko^laiiiai 
(tax on looms) 68; Toruppw, 73; 
Toifflptdtol (a customary payment), 
72; Tapidu, 73; TiriBawycm, 62, 
63 jn,; Ttruppadij/iolw (holy first 
fruits)j 44; TomnoJcofli/ckai, a cus- 
tomary payment, 72; Tdttapuxavu, 
tax from garden lands, 43; Ulwuu, 
55; ttliyam, compulsory somce, 72; 
Unmdrattam, 73 ; Usivaai, 73 ; 
Uttoipattoin, (sprbrgs) tax on, 57 ; 
Vala^aivari, 69; Vfirappairu, a 
customary payment, 72; Vari, 40; 
VamsakSnikkai, 90; VSsalpanam, on 
houses and house sites (mayai), 43, 
56, 57, 82, 84; Vaftam, 63; VeffSn, 
compulsory service, 72; Ve^ugol, 
92; Vettl, compulsory service, 72, 
226; Vettimuttaivdl, compulsory ser- 
vice, 72, 92; Vetfivari, a tax in lieu 
of compulsory service, 72, 73; Vi- 
bhUti kSiiihkaij 44; Vital, 56; ViZoi- 
kBnam (on sales), 58; Yilvari, a 
license fee for owning a bow, 68; 
Vimybgam, 76, 92, 95 ; Virttda, 229; 
Virimuttu, 73 ; Virpanom, 58 ; 
Viiesodavoiii, 73, 226; Vioaftapattam, 
marriage tax, BOfm. 
Tapikundorvotoka, a drama, 294. 
Tayumanavar, a mystic poet, 387. 
Telugus, 256. 

Telugu generals, appointed viceroys 
in the Tamil country, 239. 

Telugu literature, 372-380. 

Tekal, erection of the inner and 
outer forts at, by Sifiga Baja, 158 ; 
grant to dancing girls at, 270. 
Temples and the ma^as in Vijayana- 
gar, 331-338; maintained by royal 
benefaction and public patronage, 
\,^225 ; a centre of cultural and eco- 
nomic activity, 5, 206; authorities 
V.A.-59 


of the, protectory of the interests 
of the tenants, 'iffiG; mortgage of 
temple lands by the, '’227 ; and con- 
ferment of honours on individuals, 
«.'229'; and Itax coUedtion, 225-26 ; 
dancing girls attached to, 269 ; en- 
couragement of education by, 332- 
33, 349-60, 351; encouragement of 
industries by, 228-29 ; kings crown- 
ed in the, 333 ; place of the, in 
local government, 225-220 ; pur- 
chase of lands by, 92, 96; relation 
of the, to the SabM, 214-15; right 
of the authorities of, to purchase 
and sell lands for, 226-27 ; servants 
in the, 331-32; treasury in the, a 
local bank, 92, 227-28 ; trustees of, 
and the administration of justice, 
228. 

Tcnacary (Tennasserim,) tribute 
levied from, by Deva Raya II, 176. 
Tenali Ramakr^pa, one of the asta- 
diggajas, 374; author of Ghatikd- 
cala M&h&tmyamu, LiAgapurd'iiairm, 
Pdp^uranga Mahitmyamu and 
Udhhaidrddhya Caritramu, 378 ; 
relations of, with Appayya Dik?lta 
and Tatacarya, 378. 

Tengalai Vaippavism, a popular reli- 
gious movement, 5 ; and Vadagalai 
Vaiepavlsm, differences between the, 
310-313. 

Tennasserim (Tenacary), 176. 
"Throne Platform” at Vljayanagar, 
architectural features of the, 402- 
03. 

Timma, grandfather of Narasa Nayaka 
24/n.; see Saluva Tinana, 277. 
Timma Dapdanayaka, minister of 
Deva Raya H and Mallikarjuna, 
396. 

Timmapa Odeya, governor of Bara- 
kuru rajya, 128. 

Timmanna Dapdanfiyaka, the McM- 
•praihdni of Mallikarjuna Raya, 
governor of NIgamangala, 191. 
Timmanpa Danpayaka, son of Sajuva 
Timnia, blinded and imprisoned ''by 
Kp^padeva Raya, 31. 

Timmanpa Kavi, son of Bhaskara 
]^vi,’ author of the latter half of 
the BMrata in Kannad^i 582. 
Tippada NIganpa, Senior Minister of 
Bukka I and the Scibhip&yaka, 29. 
Tippu Sultan, Anegopdl 
by, 4. 

Tirigai, wheel of the potter, 63r« ’’ 
Tirujnanasambanda, a Saiva saint, 299. 
Th’ukeiikupjam, th^t from the temple 
at, and tbe punishment •> of the 
culprit, 125. 
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Tirnkkaiymalar, (eyes loi' idols), 288. 

Tirukkavagam, Si'! Budra Miihcsvara 
of, 125. 

Tiruldsoyiliir (Tirukoil) Salvanayquo 
lord of, 192; taxes at, 57. 

Tirwma^aivilagam, 86, 228. 

Tirumala (1), 4; brother of Rama 
Baja, uncle of Siddharaju Timma- 
raju Bhupala, 379 ; uncle and 
father-in-law of Raganli Narasa- 
raju, 380; alleged abdication of, 16; 
aj^ointed his son Sri Range, gov- 
ernor of Penukoi;L(la, 186 ; credited 
willi the authorsWp of Ihe Sruti- 
raniani, 16, 367 ; division of the 
empire by, into three divisions, 204- 
05; in charge of a wing at Rak^as 
Tahgdi and lost an eye, 152, 155 ; 
gifts of, 327 ; PiAgali Suranna, a 
contemporary of, 378 ; portrait of, 
in ihe Tirumalai temple, 401. 

Tirumala, son of BIma m, 14. 

Tirumaladeva Maharaya, Tirumalai- 
deva Maharaya, Tirumala, (son. of 
Kr§nadeva Raya), appointed yum- 
raja when he was but six years 
oli 12; NuniJi on, 12/ii., 16-16 and 
fn.; alleged murder of, by Sajuva 
Timma, 31, 124, 195, 240. 

Tirumalaoarya, a member of the 
Taflapakkatn family, 326. 

TirumaladevI (Tirumaladevi amma), 
a queen of KrsnadSva R§ya, follow- 
ed him to Kopdnvldu, 266 ; jealous 
of Sahga, 264/n.; portrait of, in 
^e Tirumalai temple, 401. 

Tirumalai, 152; an object of special 
grant, 326; rates of taxes at, 54; 
temple of Vedkatesa at, 823 ; three 
groups of portraits in the temple at, 
400-401. 

Tirumalainatha, author of Cidambara 
PurHiiam, and Madurai CokkanSiha- 
rula, 384. 

Tirumalamba, queen of Acyuta Raya, 
355; authoress of the Varadambikd- 
parlijayam, 270, 355, 366-67. 

Tirumalamba, daughter of Krspa- 
deva Raya and wife of Bdma 
Raja, 367. 

Tirumala Kayaka, construction 
of the gopura in front of the 
choultry at Madura, begun by, 400; 
Kumaxa Karupparar, a contem- 
porary of, 337 ; Tayumanavar, a 
contemporary of, 387. 

Tirumala Srinivasac5rya, a scholar of 
the time of Vedkata U, 3^. 

Tlcumalayya deva, brother of Sa^uva 
G5pa Tippa, 384. 


Tirnm(iiuv(i(jllpu)-d),iavi, a work of 
Kamalai JnSnaprakasa Pandsram 
886 . ■ ' 

Tiritmondira dlaindyagamj an officer 
under the Nayaks of Madura, 38- 
39. 

Th'umeni Ajagiyar alias Senbakaraya 
Visaiyalayaddva, chief of Sdraik- 
kudi, 87, 212. 

Tirumeni kdual, watchman in a 
temple, 332. 

Tirwmcjralipura?io7ii, a work of 
Revana siddhar, 386. 

Tirunwniattukkariij 114, 208, 214. 

Tirupati (iSesacalam) , 327 ; a pilgrim 
centre, 333 ; Acyuta Raya and 
Varadambl, crowned in the temple 
at, 333 ; assembly of, assignment 
of duties to KaUavelaikkarars 
220; gifts of Tirumala 1 at, 327; 
Govindaraja idol consecrated at, by 
Ramanuja, 325 /n.; an object of 
special grant, 326; P&ncalas at, 
246 ; part of the acBryas of, in ihe 
Jaui-Vaispava compact, 316; the 
predilection of die kings for Sri 
Venkntesa of, 321 ; provision for 
the chanting of Veda in the temple 
at, 332 ; YedkatoSa at, 328 ; ihe 
Sfiluvas devoted io, 322; Vyasaraya 
Tirtha lived at, 314, 

riruppallanoltt, grant at Tekal by the 
authorities of Iho temple at the 
place and another to dancing girls 
for the recitation of, 270. 

Tiruppanvm&lai, on Ky^a Virappa 
Nayaka’s constructions at Madura, 
400 /m. 

TirupparariglripuTavam, a work of 
Nirambavalagiya Detlkar, 386. 

Tiruppatikovai, a work of Perumil 
Kavirayar, 385. 

Tirupparuttakunram (kupru), a Jain 
colony near Conjeevaram, 316 ; 
additions to the VardhamSna temple 
at, by Irugappa Dandanatha, 316, 
408; paintings in tlie temple a1^ 
412. 

Tiruppat&&vara purirfam, a work a£ 
Revapa siddhar, 386. 

Tiruppukal Purdryam, a work of 
Mapdala Puradar, 384-85. 

Tiruvadi (Travancore), Rama Raja 
Vitthala in, 118, 

Tiruvaigavur, 77; settlement arrived 
at by the ValangcA and I^iigai 
sects at, 93, 221; taxes_ on ihe 
professions at, 63, 63 ; on industries 
at, 66. 
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TinwalaiijuU Pur&iian, o work ol 
R&vaixa siddhar, 386, 

Tiruvamattur, 89, 97, 112; a ta.ia.iyur, 
181; undertaking by the nottflr of, 
to the rajakaryahlmn^ara, 216, 247. 

Tiruvaijaikkfival (Gajaranya, Jambu- 
kesvaram) , 3'Ctt ; assembly of, 

assignment of duties to the Kalla- 
velaikkamr by, 220. 

Tiruvannamalai, a pilgrim centre, 
333 ; additions to the temple at, by 
Kr^padeva Raya, 7, 323, 397 ; the 
Pa.iiea.hs at Tiruvamattur, granted 
privileges similar to those enjoyed 
at, 247 ; social privileges of] the 
Kamnalas at, 247; taxes on the 
professionals at, 63. 

Tlruvarangam, assembly of, assign- 
ment of duties to Kallalvelaikk/l- 
rar by, 220. 

Tii’uvarangulam, 92; loan given by 
the temple treasury at, to the resi- 
dents of a few villages, 227. 

Thnivaratturai Nelvay, a brahmadeya 
in Karaippokkunadu, 81. 

Tiruvarur (Tiruvalur), dancing girls 
in a festival procession at, 269; 
irregularities in the management 
of the temple at, and the dismissal 
of the culpable servants in it, 112; 
JSanaprakasa PandStam of, founder 
of the Dharmapuram matha(?), 337; 
Kamalai JnanapralcSsiar, a scholar 
from, 385; TattvaprakaSa Svami- 
gal’s relations with the temple at, 
384. 

TiruvarHr K5vai, a work of Ellappa 
Nayapar, 386. 

Tiruvarutpayav. wai, a work of 
Nirambavsdagiya Desikar, 386. 

Tinivay Kelvis, the 'Secretaries’ of 
Nuniz, 37. 

Tirwuembfluat, 116. 

Tiruvehgaivasal, grant of p&dikdval 
rights by the residents of, 132. 

Tiruvengalanatha, God, assignment 
of lands and house to the temple 
of, by Ramappa Nayudu, 214; grant 
for-&e offerings of, 2l3 ; grant for 
the offerings' of, by Abbarfija Tim- 
mappa, 223 ; grant to the temple 
of, by the Dombaras, 250. 

Tiruvengajaimtha, a member of the 
Taljapakkam family, and the author 
of the ParamayogivUBsamu, 326. 

Timvldaly5.ttam, village, 54. 

Tlrwuilatj/adorpuraijam, a work of 
Faranjotiyar, 386. 

TirmiUkkukkudi (servants in charge 
of lighting), 332. 


Tiruvirundap, Minister of Virappa 
Nayaka, patronised Anadhari, 386. 

Tiruvinmjai Pnrdnam, a work of 
Ellappa Nayapar, 386. 

TiiTuvorriyur, 131; dispute in the 
temple at, and its decision by 
Vittappar o| IXnegondi', 115-16 ; 
temple of, granted by Deva Raya 
IT, tire right of collection of katta- 
yam, 74; representation to D'eva 
Raya It regarding oppression by 
the Mdheivaras of the temple at. 
326. 

TWuvotriyurpurdnam, a work of 
Jnanapraki^, ' 886. 

Tontada Siddhe^ara, author of the 

. ^atsthalajndnasSrdmrta, 382. 

Tontdda. Siddheiva/ra Purdna, a work 
about Tondada Siddhesvara by 
Santiia, 382. 

Torre do Torabo, archives of the, at 
Lisbon, 175. 

Tottiyans, social life and communal 
organisation of, 254. 

Towns, amenities in, 280-81. 

Travancore, Rama Raja 'Vilthala sent 
out to lead an expedition to, 203; 
receipt system in, 91. 

Treason, 316; views on, 23; punish- 
ment for, 127. 

Treasurer, a member of the Gover- 
nor’s Council, 188. 

Treasury, diamond, and gold, 101. 

Tribhuvana mahadevicaturvediman- 
galam, strength of the Assembly of, 
207-08. 

Trimbicara, contingent of, to Raicur, 
138. 

Tripuravijaya a work of Bhoganatha, 
363. 

Trugwel, 82. 

Tuhfut-us-Sa.ldtifn,, on the use of 
guns, 149-50. 

Tuldhhdra, a gift, 324. 

Tuluva line of kings, founded 'by 
■^ra Narasirbha, 17. 

Tuluvas, migrated to the east with 
Tinuna, 24 fn.; practice of the, with 
regard to the appointment of gov- 
ernors, 186; Ifai^navism under the 
322-327. 

Tumbicci Nayakkap of the Tiruvadi 
kingdom, revolt of, put down, 177. 

Tundira (Jinji), Venkata, Viceroy o% 
204. 

Tungahhadra, R., Vijayanagar found- 
ed on the banks of the, 1^. 
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Turaiyur, its poligar, the araiu Jedval- 
gdr oi the place, 132. 

Turuttu channel, at Ilampi, 404. 

V 

Uddlmrammcild, a work o£ Bhoga- 
natha, 363. 

Udaiydr, Tamil form of Odeya: see 
Odeya, 186. 

U^aiyarpalaiyam, its poligar, the 
ara&u k&valgar of the place, 132. 

Udayagiri, expedition of Naraaiihha 
to, 151 ; Krona’s image brought to 
Vijayanagar by Krsnadeva Raya 
from, 323, 391. 

Udayagiri Virupanna, same as Virn- 
paksa, son of Harihara II, (Viru- 
palcsa I), 187, 363. 

Vdayaimdaya, a work of Surana, 366. 

Vdhhat&vSdhya earitramii, a work of 
Ten^i Ramak^^na, 373. 

Uddagiri Virupanna see Virupak?a I, 
187. 

Vgdbhoga, a musical composition of 
&ipadarayaavami, 297. 

UgaJ.ilr Kurambarvay Sirmai, conces- 
sion in, for the rehabilitation of, 
by the people, 84. 

Vlavukdyi, W, 

Vlfivu kiniyikfl, 85. 

UHal, waged war with the Portuguese, 
but at times paid tribute to tlicni, 
202 . 

Ummattur, revolt of Gaiigaraja of, 
and its subsequent subjugation, 
176; administrative arrangement of, 
by Krspadeva Raya after its con- 
quest, 169. 

Umbali, grant of, by Kgladl Rama 
Rajayya, 129. 

Umapati Siva (Sivacarya), a scholar 
of the early fourteenth century, 
384; author of the daftfcarpo Nird- 
karamn, 309 fn, 

Vpdpradhani, 32; functions of, 35-36; 
seat of in the Imperial Council, 28. 

Uppilians, occupation of tho Tamil 
country by the, 255. 

©r, counterpart of the Sdbha, 206 ; 
different &om the Sahhd, 207. 

Ura Ko^pe, 160. 

Vravar, documents attested hy Peri- 
yanattuvelaps with the consent of 
the 238 ; ' of Teniiru Va^lapparru, 
received money from the authori- 
ties of the temple of Tirubhumisam 
Nayapar, 227 ; of Kfran-Qr, 
grant of suoandimm to the gold- 


smiths by, 220; right of the, of 
Kftdnlur and KulamnAgalam, to 
confov honour.'!, 215; soinolimos tlie 
lease holdors of the clomosne, 214. 

Vttarahm-iviUmn, n work of Nacana 
SSmanatha Kavi, 372. 

Ui taramerur (Raj6ndral6]acalurvedi- 
inaAgalam), a tauipur, 181-82. 

Uttaraiiarasimhapurdifa, (Telugu) 
written by Haribhatia, 366. 

Uvaccansj 64, and fn. 


V 

Vadamalai AmigalayyaD, author of 
Irusamaya Vllakkam, 384. 

Vadamalaiyar, a pandit of Arruvap- 
padi, 333 ; the authorship of the 
Moccopurfi'nam and Uie Nid&rttalo- 
purdpam, attributed to, 385. 

VadddbyavdliaH, chief of the Wono- 
deaia, 224. 

Vadirajn Tirtha (Vndiraja) succes- 
sor of Vagisa Tirtha in tlie Sonde 

' matha, 315; an illustrious successor 
of Vyasaraya, author of the Nydya- 
mtn&mll, PdfanAiikhaydanam, Vi- 
varpavrm^am, YukiinutUikd, 370. 

VSdiraja Svurai, composition of 
songs by, 297. 

VagiSa Tirtha, predecessor of Vadi- 
r5ja Tli'tha in the Sonde mallia, 
315. 

VaidikanvttTgoprtttijtJiopnnScarpa, title 
of the Vijayanagar kings, 304. 

Vaidydmrta, a medical work of Srl- 
dharadova, 383. 

VaidyanStha Navalar, a head of the 
Dharmapuram mallia, 337. . 

Vaidywraja mllahha, a medical work 
written by Laksmana Pandita, 364. 

Vaikhdnasa Sul/ra, the image of 
TiUai Govindaraja set up at Cid- 
ambaram according to the, 325 
and 326 fn. 

Vai^navasiddhdnta Pratifthdpandedr- 
yafy, a title of Vyasaraya Tirtha, 
214. 

Vaisnavism, cleavage in, 3Q3-13; 
spread of, in South India, 299-300. 

Vaisya, tax on the house of, 56. 

Vaiiyavdrdyanagariittdr, corporate 
character of the, 222. 

Valnnadu, an administrative divi- 
sion, 178, 180 and fn. and 181 fn.; 
Irahg&lapandlvalanadu, 94; agree- 
ment regarding the social 
conduct between the ValaAgai 
and IclaAgai sects living in the, 
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2S3; Jayasinga kulakala valaiiadu, 
216, Meykuoi’a vajana^u, 179; 
Rajendrasola valaitadu, 180 fn,; 
Teokarai Uyyakcuidan vnlanadu, 
208; Virudai’ajabhayankam vaja- 
nadu (KaoaDadu) 94, 115, 216. 

Valangai and Ida'A.gai sects, a politi- 
cal group, 221; origin of, 251-52 
and fn,; Buchanan, on, 250-51; 
agreement regarding the social con- 
duct among the, in lrungo}apandi- 
valanadu, 253 ; corporate character 
of, 253; Hght Hand and Left Hand 
classes, see Valangai and Idangai 
groups, 250-54 ; at Penttadam, 
decision of, 105; decision of, with 
regard to the payment of taxes, 51; 
at Vrddhacalam, decision of, regard- 
ing payment of taxes, 221; at Vyd- 
dhacalam, declaration by, of one 
who acted against their agreement 
as a traitor, 105; migration of, on 
account of heavy taxation, 95; near 
Pondicherry, quai-rel among the, 
252; opposition to rSjagaram by, 
92-94 ; oppressed by province 
governors during the time of Deva 
Haya H, 190; settlement of the 
quarrels between the, at Malayam- 
pat^u, 253; taxes from, 253. 

ValUa, (Vauita, Vantya), a division 
of a sthaU, 183, fn.; Hastinavati 
Vajita, 183. 

Vallabhacarya, founder of the Valla- 
bha sect, a I Kpsuadeva Kaya’s 
court, 313, 315; and Vyasaraya 
Tirlha, 314. 

V&lmikiearitram, a work of Raghu- 
natha, 371. 

ValudUambattu usavadi, an aimhadin- 
melagaram, 181. 

Vana durga, (fort built in the midst 
of forests), 155. 

Vanaklcap Pomjali Nambi, endow- 
ment of land by, as dauapuram, 
215. 

VanamSM.vUiisa (Telugu), a work of 
Suranna, finished by his son and de- 
, dlcated to a subordinate of Bama- 
yamatya, 366. 

Vanita, same as a valita, or vantya, 
183> 

Vaniyars, taxes on, 90. 

Vanpayir, minor cultivation, taxes on, 
43. 

Vantya (see Valita) , 183 ; Dharapura 
Vantya, 183. 

Varadacarya, same as Nainar Acar- 
yar, 313. 

Varadaji Amma (VaradambI ?), 


queen of Aoyula Kaya, portrait of, 
in the Tirumalal temple, 401. 

Varadamba, wife of Acyuta Raya, 
270; crowned with Aoyuta Raya at 
Tirupati, 333. 

Varaddmbikaparinayam, of Tirumal- 
amba, deals with the marriage of 
Acyuta Haya with Varadamba, 
270, 355, 366-67. 

Varadao, translator of the Purana 
Bhagavatam, 385. 

Varadarajastava, a work of Appayya 
Dik§ita in praise of Varadaraja of 
Kanci, 369. 

Varadarajasvami, grant of Acyuta 
Raya to, 324; the Varadar&jastava 
of Appayya Diksita in praise of, 
369; temple of, architectural fea- 
twes of the, 398; improvements to, 

• by Kr^nadeva RSya, 323. 

Varahapurdna (Telugu), written by 
Haribhatta, 366. 

Vardha Puranam, a work of Nandi 
Mallayya and Ghanta Singayya, 
374. 

Varokintalaij a work of Xavirasa 
Panditar, 385. 

Varalaksmd Purflnom, a joint work 
of Ghanta Singayya and Nani 
Mallaya, 374. 

Vardhamana temple at Tirupparut- 
ti(a)kunram, architectural features 
of the 408; improvements to the, 
by Irugappa Dapdanatha, 408; paint- 
ings in the, 412. 

VamdSramadharma, the Vijayanagar 
kings, protectors of, 239-40. 

Varthema, on the poverty of the 
people, 285-86; on the revenues of 
Vijayanagar, 50; on the strength of 
ihe Vijayanagar army, 134; on the 
war elephants at Vijayanagar, 149. 

Voiol, see Vftsttl Korij/am, 39, 95. 

Vasal Karanikkam, 38. 

Vaial Kariyam (Vaial), the Chief 
Guard of the palace, 39, 95. 

Vasanta gamvvts, (rest houses) col- 
lection of customs in, 59. 

Vasucaritramu, a work of Rama 
Raja Bhusana, 377 ; on Vefikata’s 
viceroyalty at Candragiri, 204-05. 

Vasudeva Nayakkar Tirumalai 
Nayakkar, reform in the measuring 
rod by, 47. 

Vedamd'i-gapralisthapandcdrya, a title 
of the Vijayanagar kings, 304. 

Veda Tnafiia, at Conjeevaram, 349-50. 

Vedanta Desika, philosopher and 
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scholar, 5, 352; an avatar o£ tlie 
glianta of Venlcatanatha, 312 ; 
author of Adhi Karana Sdrdvali, 
356, AmalanBdippitan, Hamsa Sarh- 
desa, Nydya Siddlidnjana, Rahasya 
traya sarc^ (Tamil) SaHkalpa Silr- 
yodaya, Satadiisani, Subha^itanivi, 
Tdparyaoandrikd, Tattvamvktd Ka- 
lapa, fattvatlka, Yddavdhhyudayam, 
YatirajasaptaU, 356-57, 328; and the 
^r! Rahganatha image at Srl- 
rahgam, 301; and the controversy 
between Vidyaranya and Ak§o- 
hhyamuni, sedusion of, 305; leader 
of the Vadagalai sect, 312; literary 
activity beginning with, 305; re- 
consecration of the Govindaraja 
shrine at Cidambaram, by, 325 fit; 

VedantaparihhdscL, a work of a 
Diksita, according to Hultzsch, 372. 

Vedas, a source of law, 102. 

Velgo^u, chief of, 10. 

Ve]Ji Ambala Tambiraii, a head of 
the Dharniapuram matha, 337. 

Vellore, (Velth) architectural fea- 
tures of the temple and fort at, 7, 
398; church established at, 318; a 
school established at, by Appayya 
Dik^ita, 349; stay of Barlholomeo 
Rente bona, a Jesuit painter, at, 
413-414. 

VelugSy Timinappa Nayaningaru, the 
agent of Sri Rahga Raya, 246. 

Velur, see Vellore, 349. 

Vemana, moralist and social reformer, 
on the Brahmans, 243; a zangam 
poet, 380. 

Vengalamba, queen of Tirumala I, 
401. ■ 

Vengalappa Visaiyalaya deva, chief of 
Surai&ud, 140. 

Venkata I, (Veiikatadri), son of 
Acyuta, 366; lost his life in a palace 
revolution, 4; murdered by Salkam 
Baju Tirumala, 18. 

Venkata II, 4; accession of, 14; had 
foyr lawful wives, 263; coronation 
of, performed by Tatayarya, 10 ; 
Bhattakalankadeva, a court poet of, 
383; coins of, 328; Ananda NamaS- 
Mvaya Fandaram, a contemporary 
of, 387; contemporary and patron of 
Tatacarya and Appayya Dilqiita, 
355, 368, 370, 378; court of, 271 : 
embassay of, to the court of Ayres 
de Saladana, the Portuguese Vice- 
roy, and the British traders at 
Masulipatam, 174; encouragement 
of education by, 350; garden party 
of, to his wives, 275-76; gift of land 
by, to Rema Kispa Josya, 352; grant 


of, to the Daraga of Babnyya, 320- 
honoured Sudhindra Tirtha, 371. 
in charge of a wing at Raksas 
Taiigcli, 152; and the Jesuits, 318; 
and the Jesuit painlovs, 413-14; Uis 
Knvalayananda wriLlcu by Appay- 
ya Diksila at tire request of, 370; 
portrait of, in the temple at Tiru- 
malai, 401; reign of, the golden age 
of Sanskrit and Telugu literature 
387; Viceroy ("Special Commis- 
sioner”) of the l^ndira (Jinji), 
Cola (Tanjore) and Pandya (Ma- 
dura) countries with his capital at 
Candragiri, 186, 204-05 ; scholars 
during the time of, 328; the Svara- 
mela kaldnidhi written by RSmaya 
matya at the suggestion of, 297; 
Vai9navism under, 328-29; revela- 
tion of the weakness of feudal ar- 
rangement on the death of, 165, 

Venkatadri Raja, son of ICr^na Raja, 
377. ' 

Venkata Makhi, author of Catur- 

dandiprakd&ikd, 298. 

Vehkatanalha, Vedanta Desika, an 
avatar of the ghanta of, 312. 

Venkata Ramannyya, N., Dr., on the 
origin of Vljayanagar, 2 fn.; on the 
origin of tho VipravinSdins, 244. 

Vehkata Tatayarya, (Tntarya), ap- 
pointment of, by Kr^paddva Raya, 
to enquire into social matters, 116- 
17 ; bonourod by Kr§nadeva Raya, 
324. 

VenkataviWjiaviaiitapa, the hall In 
whicli the Royal Council met, 27. 

VehkateSa, God, at Tirupati, the Vij. 
khigs devoted to, 321-322; the 
Amuktamalyada dedicated to, 374; 
grants of Kr^nadeva Raya to, 323 ; 
grants by Venkaja II made gene- 
rally in the presence of, 328 ; 
Krsnadeva Raya a staunch devotee 
of, 323, 401; temple of, improve- 
ments to, by Krsnadeva Raya, 401. 

Venkatesvara, S. V., on the (iarao- 
ter of wars in mediaeval India, 167; 
on the niunber of villages in the 
Vijayanagar empire, 278 fn., on -the 
Svami tiiat went to Nepal, 335 fn, 

Venkayya, on VIra Vijaya, 13. • 

Venkayya, author of the Rdmaraji- 
yamu or Narapatlvljayamu, 380. 

Venjuman Sambuvarayao, taken cap- 
tive by Gandarafi^iy Marayya Na- 
yaka, 169. 

Venfhe, (visaya or nlrvrtti) same as 
a koffam, an administrative divi- 
sion, 178, 182; Aragaventhe, 

revenue from five villages in, 55; 
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Mukkuij^a voii^ic, 182; Uccange 
vonthe, 219. 

VexxivSrkai, a work ol Ativira Rama 
Pl^i^ya, 386. 

Vldhinatakam, oi Srinatha, 373. 

Vidyabu^ana Dik§ita, disciple of 
Vidyaranya, grant to, by Cennappa 
U^aiyw, 321. 

Vidyanatha Kavi, author ol the 
Prat&parudnyam, 380. 

Vidyaranya, (Sripada) philosopher 
and scholar, 5, 306, 352; and Vijaya- 
nagar, 321, 334 ; construction of a 
temple at Vijayanagar by Jlari- 
hara 1 in honour of, 391; a con- 
temporary of Akaobhya Tirtba, 
314 ; controversy of, witli Ak§o- 
bhya Muni, 305, 314; the empire 
founded under the auspices of, 
6, 304; guru of Narahari, 364; guru 
of Vi^abhu^ana Dlksita, 321; 
Paraaaramadliamtia of, and rales of 
assessment under Vijayanagar, 48- 
49; reference to, by Ihc indm office 
copper-plate of Harihara 11, 362; 
died at Hampi, 306; and Ma^ava, 
identification of, 359. 

Vidyasahkara, God, grant to the 
temple of, by Imma^i fiukka, 307; 
temple of, at Spigeri, architectural 
features of the, 39S-96. 

Vidyasahkara, guru of Narahari 
Mantrin, 188. 

Vidya Tirtha, a guru of Madbava, 
358; and Vijayanagar, 304, SSI, SSK 

Vijaya Bhupati Udalyar, same as 
Vijaya Raya, son of Deva Raya I, 
81. 

Vijayagani^agopale, grant of, to the 
Kamakoti pltha, 334. 

Vijayanagar, (Beepiuggur), 265fn..; 
(Bezenegar},163, 284; (Bisnaga) , 138, 
141, 198, 274, 281, (Bisnagar) 50, 
(Bizengalia), 342; (Narasinga), SO; 
(Narasyrnga), 176; (Narsyngua), 
196; (Vidyanagara), 327. 

Vijayanagar city, Abdur Razak 
on the topography of, 278; form 
and size of the city, 405-06, 407; 
gateways to,' 407; Governor of 234; 
irrigation works at, 404 ; Jain monu- 
ments in, 407-08 ; main gate of, 
farmed out for 12,000 pardoos, 79 ; 
origin of the city and empire of, 
2fn.; palace at, 278-79, 401-03; reach- 
ed by Rudrayya, 65. 

Vijayanagar Empire, abdication 
under, 14-16 ; administration in, 
5; (^aracter of the, 25; architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting under, 


388-414; Central Government 
undei', 9-39 ; checks on royal 
authority under, 21-25; cities in 
the, 61, and fn.; 112 ; contribution 
ol, to ai't and architecture, 6-7 ; 
contribulion of, to Hinduism, 7-8 ; 
early kings of, ^aivas 320-21 ; 
education and literature under, 
348-87; influence of, m every 
field of national liie, 1, 2; short 
history of the, 2-4 ; extent 
of the empire, 17S-77 ; during 
the time of Kr$nadeva Raya, 
3 ; Imperial Council of Minis- 
ters in, powers and duties of 
the, 26-36; judicial administration 
under, 102-33; kings, harem of the, 
263-67 ; kings, promoters of the 
Purvamaryada of the people, 217; 
kings of, protectors of Varija^amOr- 
dharma, 239-40; Local Government 
under, 206-238 ; Madhavacarya’s 
part in. the foundation of 107 ; 
military organisation under, 134-174; 
Nayamkara system under, 5, 82, 
195-202 ; object, significance and 
results of the foundation of, 18, 
302-306; payment of Government 
servants in, 98; the privileges of the 
PanedZos at, granted to those at 
Belur, 245-46 ; Professional Associa- 
tions and Childs under, 220-24 ; 
Provincial Organisation under, 175- 
205; regency under, 16; religion 
imder, 5, 299-347 ; Revenue Ad- 
ministration under, 41-101; royal 
duties in, 18-21; rise of a social 
consciousness among the conimimi- 
ties in the period, 6, 244; society 
under, 239-298; subordinate allies 
of, 202; &e temple under, 225-29; 
War Coirndl in, 163-64. 

Vijaya Ranga Cokkanatha Nayaka, 
grant of, to the Sankaracarya 
matha at Jambukesvaram, 336. 

Vijaya Raya (Vijaya, Vijaya Bhupati 
Udaiyar, Vira Vijaya, Vira Vijaya 
Raya), 2; son of Deva Raya I, 81 ; 
regnal period of, 13; governor of 
Muluvagll kingdom, 185. * 

Vijaya Raya II, immediate successor 
of Deva Raya II, 3fn, 

Vijayindra Tirtha, contemporary 
of Appayya Dik^ito, 315, 336 ; con- 
troversy of, with Appayya Diksita, 
307, 336, with a 'Vira Saiva gum 
at Kumbakonam, 330. 

Vikramdrkacaritram, a work of Jak- 
kanna, 374. • 

Village assemblies, collected State 
revenues, 81-82, S3 and /«. 

Village deities: 344-47; mppulation 
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oE the last joitita ol two lingers of 
liio wives ol the farmers, a feature 
of the worship of the, 346, and in.; 
Fire-walking, a feature of the 
worship of, 346 ; Hook swinging, a 
feature of the worship of, 343-46 ; 
Jogis before tire, 343 ; Nac/akhal, 
set up by tire Vijayanagar queens, 
347 ; Naga worship, 340-47 ; sacri- 
fices to, 344-45 ; teee worship, 347 ; 
Whitehead on the worship of, 344, 
Vind, a musical instrument, 296, 297, 
298; proficiency of women in, 271. 
Vingapor, Lepanayque, lord of, 192. 
Vinikonda Nadendla Appa appointed 
governor of, 277. 

Vinikopdapura, conquered by Srl- 
Eahga, I, 186, 

Vipravinodins, 244-45. 

Vlra BaUala, murdered by GJrias-ud- 
din, 301. 

Vira Bhadra, invitotioii of, by Krifija- 
deva Raya for a duel with a pro- 
fessional man, 292 (n. 
Virabhadraraja, author of Vira- 
bhadra Vljaya, 382. 

Vlrabhcdra Vijaya, a work of Vlra- 
bbadraraja, 382. 

Vlra Kampardyacaritam, see Madhu- 
rdvijayam, 270. 

Yirakavirasar, author of the Haric- 
candrapura'^iam, 383. 

Virakta Tontdddryaya Siddhesvara 
Pwdyji, a work about Tontada 
Siddhe^ara, 382. 

Virol arWi, rice provided for gold- 
smiths for amputating the last two 
fingers of the wives of farmers, 
346. 

Vlramarasar, regulaUou of taxes hy 
in TIgalur KurambarVay Srmai, 
84. 

Viiamarasayya Pallavarayan, a 
‘secretary,’ 38. 

'Vira Narasuhha, 3, 11; grants of, to 
Mshadeva Sarasvati, 333 ; regency 
and usurpation of, 17. 

Vira Narasimharaya Nnyaka, an 
VbhayapradMni, 86. 

Viraxyukkar (yiraiala w/yukkar), 116. 
■Vira Pandy^i dispute of, with Sundara 
F3pdy&> 300. 

Ylrappa Nayakkar (Nayaka), deci- 
sion of a dispute by, HI, 118 ; Tiru- 
7irundan, minister of, 388 ; writ 
granted hy, for the separation of, 
the Pdncdlss, 246. 


Vtra iSaiuiicsra Pradipikd (Ski.), a 
work of Utirudcva, 381. 
Viraiaivdmrtu Pun'ina, a work of 
Mallapnryii, 382-83 . 

Vira Selvas, the, 308. 

"Virasoid apukkar, 115, 116. 

■Vira 'V n s a (1 b a Madhavaraya 

(Madliava), (Goviipiira VarddhU- 
vara), 175; cxlondod tlie enipiro up 
to Goa, 241. 

Virineipuram, legislation regarding 
kanyddiina, dui’ing the time of 
Deva Baya II, 256-57 ; privileges of , 
the Kaikkojas of, 247. 

Vhupalt^a, God, Lord of tlie Nagas, 
346 ; tutelary deity of the Karnataka 
enq>irc, 365 ; Jambaaictikalpouaw, 
enacted before, during the Spring 
festival _ of, 294 ; gave place to 
Vchkaiesa, 328 ; punished the kings 
with their defeat at Ralcaas Tangdi, 
328 /u.; temple of, additions to, by 
Kr?i>adcva Raya, 323; grants by 
'Virfipfiksa and Mallikarjima in the 
temple of, 333. 

Vlrdpak^a I (Viriipai.ina), son of 
Bukka I, governor of the Arago 
provhico and Udayogiri rtijyn, 187. 

■Virupak§a II, (Uddagiri Vlrupapna, 
Udayagiri Virftpai>pa), son of Hari- 
hara II, assignment of duties to the 
KaHavilaikkdrars during the time 
of, 220 ; reduction of taxes on the 
-weavers of Perunagar during the 
time of, 94; author of the Ndrd- 
yaryivlldsam, a Sanskrit drama, 
363-64; conquest of Ceylon by, 
175, 185 ; made a bid for the empire 
on the death of Harihara H, 10 ; 
deputation to, from Kota, 89. 

■Virupaksa HI, 3 ; change of faith in 
the Vijayanagar house under, 321- 
22 fn.; con&islon of politics at 
Vijayanagar dtiring the last years 
of, MO ; scholars during the period 
of, 382; rise of SSluva Narasimha 
during the weak rule of, 194. 
VirupSk^am, Safikara ma^ha at, 306. 
Virfipak^a Pandita, author of Canna 
Basava Purdiia, 383. • 

Viriipdk^ihdna, a Campu describing 
the court of God VirupSksa, 28. 
Visaya (Wirvytti, Kotfam), an admi- 
nistrative division, 178, 182 ; Kamma 
Vi?aya, 182. 

Vi^vanatha Nayaka (Visvanatha, Vls- 
vanatha NSyakkar), 34 jn.; foun- 
dation of ^e Madura Ndyakship 
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under, 203; kept a sthnnapaU at 
Vijayanagai’, 198; relation of, with 
RSma Raja Vitlhala, 55, 203-04 ; 
fixing of tlie rates of assessment by, 
55. 

Visvesvara Sivacarya, (Siva), of tbe 
Bilrsa matha, 332 ; a contemporary 
of Katia Sivacarya, 337; grant by, 
to Vadamalaiyav, 385. 

Vitlioba (Vitthala), 353; cull, 5, 323- 
24. 

Vittappar (Vittappayyan) , an officer 
under Kampala, 189; minister of 
Kampana, grant by, of Ma^ambak- 
kam, to the temple of Servai 
Aludaiya Nayapar, 225; treasurer of 
Kampana, 189. 

Vittappar of Anegopdi, appointed 
officer in the Tiruvopi’iyur temple, 
115. 

Vitthala (Vitthalasvami), temple, 
architectural features of, 393-94; 
grants to, by Acyuta Raya, 324-25; 
portions of the, built by Krsnadeva 
Raya, 323; Vodtiru Tivumalamma’s 
verso incribed in the, 367. 

Vitthanna U^alyar, a minister under 
Deva Raya I, 241. 

Vivama Vranam, a work of Vadiraja 
870.’ 

Vodflru Tlrumalamma, a poetess of 
the time of Acyuta Raya, 367 ; com- 
position of a Sanskrit verse by, 
270. 

VrSyasam, a variant of Myasam, 
37. 

Vrddlmoalam, decision of the Valan- 
gai and Idaftgai classes at, regard- 
ing payment of taxes, 93, 105, 221 ; 
rates of taxes at, 54, 57, 63, 66. 
Vrittl-oartihim, a work of Appayya 
D^sita, 369. 

Vp^abha (Basava), 308. 

Vyasacala, a pontiff of the Kamekoti 
pl^a, 335. 

Vyasaraya Tirtha (Vyasa Tirtha 
Yatiiidra, Vyasa Raya), Madhva 
tea<^er, philosopher and scholar, 5, 
352; disciple .of Brahmanya ffTrtha, 
314;.followed Sajuva Narasithha to 
the south, 242; patronised by Kp^a- 
deva Raya, 314 and fn,, 324, 336, 
365; VadirSja an illustrious succes- 
sor of, 370; and VallabhacSrya, 314; 
defeated by Vallabhaoarya, 313; 
died at HampI, 315. 

Vyavdhd/ra, law, 102; section on, sup- 
.plled by Mai^va, 108. 
VyavahiS/takayda, of Madhava, the 
VA-60 


section of the ParUkramidhaviya, 
that deals with law, 109. 
VyaoaharamSdhava, the vyavaham 
section of the ParMaraamrttvya- 
khya, 357. 

W 

War, declaration of, to neighbouring 
neutral stales, 171-72. 

War Council, at Vijayanagar, 163-64. 
Wardenships of the marches, (Fron- 
tier governorships), 170. 

Water sports of women, 269. 

Weapons of warfare, used in the 
Vijayanagar days, 146-47. 

Wilks, Col., description of the Aya- 
g&T system by, 218; on rates of 
assessment under Vijayanagar, 48, 
Wilson, on the character of tlie 
Vasucaritramu of Rama Raja Bhu- 
sana, 379; on the continuance of the 
ancient Hindu courts, 107; on the 
holder of an amaram 140 fn.; on 
the position of the Yuvardja, 11. 
Wizards, existence of, 123-24. 

Women, Barbosa and Nuniz on, in 
war camps, 266-67; cloth, and other 
beautiful articles of, tax on the sale 
of, 58; courtezans, 267-68; part of 
the, in the Mahanavami * festival, 
339; dancing girls attached to tem- 
ples, 269-70; dress of, 286-87; 
family, 263; in- the army, 152, 165; 
in tile harem, 263-69; jewels and 
ornaments of, 288; kings’ wives, in 
the palace, 264; literary attain- 
ments of the, 270-71; presence of 
the, in the mehemavami festival, 
267; proficiency of, in music, 298; 
regulation by the Settis for those 
who lapsed from marriage, 224; 
tonsure of widows among the, 262. 
Wrestling, at Vijayanagar, 290-91, 
Writing, method of, 353-54. 

X 

Xavier, figure of, painted for Veii- 
kata, 414, 

Yddav&bhyuday aw,, a long maM- 
It&vya of Vedanta Desika, 356; a 
commentary on, written by Ap- 
payya D!k$ita, 356, 369. 

¥ 

• 

Yajnanarayana Dik^ta, son of 
Govinda Diksita, 37i; author of the 
Sahityaratmkarim, 12fn.,' and a 
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commentary on the Sidba Sutras, 
372; regard ol, for Ra^avendro 
Tirtha, 371. 

yoinetantrasudliclttid/ii, a work o£ 
Sayaina, 359; on Madhava’s per- 
formance of sacrifice, 358. 

Ydimla (RudraySmala) , a treatise on 
mantra, 351. 

Yailrdja Saptati, a work by Vedanta 
DiSika in praise of Ramanuja, 328. 

Ydallcao, (Adil Shah of Bijapur), 32, 
161, 172, 177. 

Yelandtir, taxes at, 57, 

Yield, of land, one pf the factors of 
assessment on wet lands, 44-45. 


Ying Yni Shong Lan, on Uie mus 
instrument of the people at Ci 
cut, 296. 

Yuktimalltlea, a wc.lc of Vudh 
elaborating the tcaching.s of 
Brahmasutras as deduced 
Madhva, 370. 

Yuvardja, 11-14, 16. 

Z 

Znmorin of Calicut, repulse of Albt 
querque by, 177. , 

Zangam, Vemana a, 380. 

Zenana, at Vijayanagar, 408-09. 
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